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A CHEONICLE  OF  1830 


A SMALL  CITY 

Put  thousands  together 
Less  bad, 

But  the  cage  less  gay. 


Hobbes. 


HE  little  city  of  Verri^res  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  Fran che- Comte.  Its  white 

houses,  with  their  steep,  red-tiled 
roofs,  are  scattered  over  the  side  of  a hill 
whose  undulations  are  marked  with  clumps 
of  sturdy  chestnut-trees.  A few  hundred  feet 

below  its  fortifications,  built  by  the  Spaniards 
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Bed  and  Black 

in  times  long  past  and  now  in  ruins,  flows  the 
Doubs. 

Verri^res  is  protected  from  the  north  wind 
by  a high  mountain,  one  of  the  offshoots  of 
the  Jura.  With  the  first  frosts  of  October 
the  ragged  summits  of  the  Verra  are  white 
with  snow.  A brook  that  has  its  source  in 
the  mountain  traverses  the  city  before  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Doubs,  and  fur- 
nishes motive  power  to  numerous  sawmills— 
a simple  industry,  to  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  peasants  rather  than 
bourgeois,  look  for  their  necessaries  and 
comforts.  But  it  was  not  the  sawmills  that 
had  enriched  the  little  city.  It  is  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  prints,  stamped  as 
coming  from  Miilhausen,  that  Verri^res  owes 
the  universal  prosperity  which  since  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
renovated  and  freshly  painted  house-fronts 
in  all  the  streets. 

The  traveller  entering  the  place  for  the  first 
time  is  apt  to  be  startled  by  the  clatter  of 
noisy  and  dissonant  machinery.  A wheel 
turned  by  the  water  of  the  brook  sets  in 
motion  twenty  great  hammers  that  rise  and 
descend  at  rhythmic  intervals  with  a din  that 
shakes  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Each  of 
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these  hammers  makes  in  a day  more  nails 
than  I should  dare  to  tell.  Pretty  girls  with 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  feed  these  ever- 
hungry  monsters  with  long  strips  of  iron, 
which  are  quickly  converted  into  finished 
nails.  This  industry,  apparently  so  laborious, 
is  one  of  those  that  most  interest  the  tourist 
traversing  for  the  first  time  the  mountains 
that  separate  France  and  Helvetia.  Should 
the  traveller  entering  Verrieres  inquire  who 
is  the  owner  of  the  nail  factory  that  threatens 
to  rupture  the  ear-drums  of  people  ascending 
the  Grande  Rue,  he  will  be  informed  in  drawl- 
ing accents,  “Eh  ! it  belongs  to  His  Honour 
the  Mayor.” 

And  should  the  traveller  linger  for  a few 
moments  in  this  Grande  Rue  of  Verrieres, 
which  rises  in  a steep  ascent  from  the  bank 
of  the  Doubs  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  odds 
are  a hundred  to  one  that  he  will  be  privi- 
leged to  look  on  a tall  man  with  a bustling 
and  important  air. 

His  appearance  is  saluted  by  a universal 
lifting  of  hats.  His  hair  is  turning  gray, 
and  he  is  dressed  in  gray  garments.  He  wears 
tiie  decorations  of  several  orders,  has  a high 
forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  his  features 

as  a whole  do  not  lack  a certain  regularity ; 
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indeed,  you  would  likely  say  at  first  sight  that 
in  his  case  the  dignity  of  the  village  mayor 
was  tempered  by  the  geniality  and  aifability 
that  reside  in  the  man  of  forty-eight  or  fifty. 
But  the  observant  Parisian  quickly  detects 
the  sham,  and  takes  note  of  the  narrow, 
shallow  intellect  that  is  masked  by  all  that 
assumption  and  arrogant  self-conceit.  One 
feels  that  the  talent  of  the  man  consists  in 
exacting  prompt  payment  of  the  uttermost 
farthing  that  is  coming  to  him,  and  delaying 
the  acquittal  of  his  own  indebtedness  as  long 
as  possible. 

Such  manner  of  man  is  M.  de  Renal,  Mayor 
of  Verrieres.  Crossing  the  street  with  a de- 
liberate step,  he  enters  the  mairie  and  is  lost 
to  sight.  But  a hundred  paces  farther  on  the 
traveller,  if  he  continues  his  promenade  that 
far,  beholds  a rather  imposing  mansion,  with 
extensive  gardens  visible  through  the  iron 
bars  of  the  ornate  gate.  Beyond,  the  horizon 
is  closed  by  the  distant  hills  of  Burgundy, 
affording  a prospect  calculated  to  delight  the 
most  fastidious  eye.  With  that  landscape 
before  him,  the  traveller  forgets  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  low  pecuniary  interests  that 
had  been  near  stifling  him. 

He  is  told  that  the  mansion  is  the  property 
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of  M.  de  Renal.  It  is  to  the  profits  drawn 
from  his  great  nail  factory  that  the  Mayor 
of  Verrieres  owes  this  elaborate  structure  of 
dressed  stone  to  which  he  is  now  putting  the 
finishing  touches.  His  family  is  said  to  be 
ancient  and  of  Spanish  origin ; according  to 
his  account  it  settled  in  the  country  some 
time  before  its  conquest  by  Louis  XIV. 

1815  made  him  Mayor  of  Verrieres;  since 
that  time  he  has  been  ashamed  of  his  occu- 
pation. The  substantial  walls  that  sustain 
the  different  levels  of  the  magnificent  gar- 
den, which  descends  in  noble  terraces  to  the 
Doubs,  are  also  a portion  of  M.  de  Renal’s 
recompense  for  his  application  to  the  iron 
trade. 

You  need  not  expect  in  France  to  meet 
with  those  picturesque  gardens  that  surround 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Germany— Leip- 
sic,  Frankfort,  Nuremburg,  etc.  In  Franche- 
Comte  the  more  walls  one  builds,  the  more 
stones  he  piles  on  top  of  one  another  to  cut 
up  his  property,  the  more  claim  he  has  to  the 
consideration  of  his  neighbours.  M.  de  Renal’s 
walls  are  still  admired  because  he  bought, 
almost  at  their  weight  in  gold,  certain  bits 
of  land  on  which  to  build  them.  For  in- 
stance, that  sawmill  on  the  bank  of  the  Doubs 
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whicli  caught  your  eye  as  you  entered  Ver- 
rieres,  and  on  which  you  noticed  the  name 
Sorel  painted  in  huge  letters  on  a plank  run- 
ning along  the  apex  of  the  roof,  six  years  ago 
occupied  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  M.  de 
Renal  is  now  constructing  the  fourth  of  his 
terraces. 

Notwithstanding  his  pride,  Monsieur  the 
Maj^or  had  to  eat  humhle-pie  many  a time  in 
presence  of  old  Sorel,  a stubborn,  hard-headed 
peasant;  many  were  the  shining  louis  d’or 
that  he  had  to  count  out  to  him  before  he 
would  consent  to  remove  his  mill.  As  for 
the  public  waterway  that  drove  the  saws, 
M.  de  Renal,  through  his  influence  with  the 
authorities  at  Paris,  obtained  permission  to 
change  its  course.  That  favour  was  granted 
him  after  the  elections  of  182-. 

He  gave  Sorel  four  acres  for  one,  at  a point 
five  hundred  paces  farther  down  the  Doubs. 
And  although  this  location  was  much  more 
convenient  for  his  business,  Father  Sorel,  as 
he  is  called  now  that  he  is  a man  of  means, 
by  adroitly  working  on  his  neighbour’s  im- 
patience and  mania  for  ovming  property, 
managed  to  extort  from  him  a sum  of  six 
thousand  francs. 

It  is  true  that  this  arrangement  was  much 
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criticised  by  the  more  level-headed  inliabi- 
taiits  of  the  place.  One  Sunday  four  years 
ago,  M.  de  Renal,  retuiming  from  church  in 
all  the  glory  of  his  civic  regalia,  saw  old  Sorel 
in  the  distance,  surrounded  by  his  three 
sons,  look  at  him  and  smile.  That  smile 
let  in  a fatal  hght  upon  His  Honour’s  mind ; 
he  has  been  thinking  ever  since  that  he 
might  have  effected  the  exchange  on  better 
terms. 

To  attain  public  consideration  at  Verrieres 
the  main  point  is,  while  building  walls  in  pro- 
fusion, not  to  use  the  plans  of  those  Italian 
masons  who  in  the  springtime  come  swarm- 
ing through  the  passes  of  the  Jura  on  their 
way  to  Paris.  Such  an  innovation  would 
have  the  effect  of  conferring  on  the  impru- 
dent builder  an  everlasting  reputation  for 
wrong-headedness,  and  he  would  be  lost  for 
ever  in  the  opinion  of  the  sage  and  moderate 
individuals  upon  whom  devolves  the  task  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing  considera- 
tion in  Franche-Comte. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  sage  individ- 
uals aforesaid  rule  the  land  with  tlie  most 
annoying  despotism  ; owing  to  which  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  affairs  life  in  the  small 
towns  is  unendurable  for  any  one  who  has 
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been  a dweller  in  that  great  republic  which  is 
called  Paris.  The  tyranny  of  public  opinion 
—and  what  opinion  ! —is  as  brutalising  in  the 
little  cities  of  France  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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II 

A MAYOR 

Importance  ! Sir,  is  it  naught  ? The  respect  of 
fools,  the  admiration  of  babes,  the  envy  of  the  rich, 
the  scorn  of  the  wise. — Barnave. 

ORTUNATELY  for  M.  de  RenaPs 
reputation  as  an  administrator,  a 
sustaining  wall  became  necessary 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
public  walk  that  runs  along  the  hiUside  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  course  of  the  Doubs. 
The  promenade  owes  to  its  admirable  loca- 
tion one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  in  all 
France,  but  with  the  return  of  every  spring 
the  rains  had  so  washed  it  as  to  make  it  im- 
passable and  destroy  its  usefulness.  This 
inconvenience,  common  to  all  the  citizens, 
laid  M.  de  Renal  under  the  agreeable  neces- 
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sity  of  immortalising  his  administration  by 
building  a wall  twenty  feet  high  and  thirty 
or  forty  fathoms  in  length. 

The  parapet  of  this  wall — for  whose  sake 
M.  de  Renal  was  obliged  to  make  three  jour- 
neys to  Paris,  the  last  minister  of  the  interior 
having  declared  his  undying  hostility  to  the 
promenade  at  Verrieres— now  rises  proudly 
four  feet  above  the  ground,  and,  as  if  in  de- 
fiance of  aU  ministers,  j^ast,  present  and  to 
come,  it  is  being  capped  with  a magnificent 
coping  of  cut  stone. 

How  many  times,  dreaming  of  Parisian 
balls  and  pleasures  of  which  I wns  latel}^  part, 
and  resting  my  elbows  on  the  great  blocks 
of  blue  stone  verging  on  gray,  have  I stood 
and  let  my  eyes  wander  idly  over  the  valley 
of  the  Doubs ! On  the  left  bank  are  five  or 
six  little  winding  vales,  among  the  sinuosities 
of  which  peeps  out  from  time  to  time  a tiny, 
noisy  brook,  that,  after  a brief  but  agitated 
career,  battling  with  rocks  and  leaping  preci- 
pices, at  last  ends  its  existence  in  the  greater 
stream.  The  sun  is  hot  among  the  moun- 
tains ; whenlie  shoots  his  rays  perpendicularly 
from  the  zenith  the  reverie  of  the  loiterer 
idling  on  the  terrace  is  protected  by  magnifi- 
cent plane-trees.  For  their  rapid  growth  and 
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dense  foliage  of  a green  bordering  on  blue 
they  are  indebted  to  the  loads  on  loads  of 
mould  that  the  mayor  has  caused  to  be  carted 
in  and  dumped  behind  his  great  retaining 
wall;  for,  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of 
the  municipal  council,  he  has  widened  the 
promenade  more  than  six  feet  (he  is  an  Ultra 
and  I am  a Liberal,  but  he  has  my  approval 
all  the  same) ; that  is  the  reason  why,  in  his 
opinion  and  in  that  of  M.  Valenod,  the 
wealthy  superintendent  of  the  poorhouse  at 
Verrieres,  their  terrace  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  that  of  Saint-Germain  en  Laye. 

As  for  me,  I have  but  one  fault  to  find 
with  the  Corn's  de  la  FideUte— that  is  the 
official  name  that  he  who  runs  may  read  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  places  on  marble  slabs  that 
have  earned  an  additional  cross  for  M.  de 
Renal— my  reproach  against  the  Cours  de  la 
Fidel ite  is  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
the  authorities  prune  those  splendid  plane- 
trees,  cutting  and  carving  them  down  to  the 
very  quick.  If  left  to  their  own  devices  they 
would  not  resemble  in  their  curtailed  pro- 
portions and  squat,  ignoble  forms  the  most 
vulgar  vegetable  of  the  kitchen-garden,  but 
would  tower  aloft  in  all  the  grandeur  and 

graceful  symmetry  of  theii*  English  brethren. 
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But  the  word  of  His  Honour  the  Mayor  is  law, 
and  twice  a year  the  limbs  of  all  the  trees 
belonging  to  the  commune  are  pitilessly 
amputated.  The  Liberals  of  the  place  assert 
(but  doubtless  it  is  a calumny)  that  the  knife 
of  the  official  gardener  is  applied  more  un- 
sparingly than  ever,  now  that  His  Reverence 
the  Vicar,  M.  Maslon,  has  got  in  the  way  of 
appropriating  the  product  of  the  shearing. 

Tliis  young  ecclesiastic  had  been  sent  from 
Besan^on  a few  years  previously  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  Abbe  Chelan  and  other  priests  of 
the  neighbourhood.  A retired  surgeon  of  the 
Army  of  Italy,  living  at  Verri^res  on  his  half- 
pay,  and  who,  so  the  mayor  declared,  had  in 
his  lifetime  been  simultaneously  a Jacobin 
and  a Bonapartist,  ventured  one  day  to  com- 
plain to  him  of  the  periodic  mutilation  of 
those  handsome  trees. 

“ I love  shade,’’  replied  M.  de  Renal,  with 
the  degree  of  dignity  proper  to  be  observed 
in  addressing  a retired  surgeon  and  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; love  shade,  and 
I have  my  trees  trimmed  in  such  a manner 
as  to  give  shade.  I do  not  see  what  else  a 
tree  is  fit  for  when,  unlike  the  useful  walnut, 
it  produces  no  revenue.” 

There  you  have  the  consideration  that  rules 
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every  one’s  action  at  Verri^res— capability  to 
produce  revenue  5 it  represents  the  dominant 
thought  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  production  of  revenue  is  the  motive  that 
influences  and  controls  every  one  in  the  lit- 
tle city  that  struck  you  so  agreeably.  The 
newly  arrived  stranger,  attracted  by  the 
charm  of  the  deep,  cool  valleys  that  surround 
the  place,  imagines  at  flrst  that  its  citizens 
are  susceptible  to  impressions  of  the  beauti- 
ful ; they  have  abundance  to  say  of  the  beauty 
of  their  country,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  make  a tremendous  ado  over  it,  but  that 
is  because  it  attracts  an  occasional  tourist 
whose  money  helps  to  enrich  the  innkeepers, 
who,  in  turn,  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
octroi,  contribute  to  the  city’s  revenue. 

On  a fine  day  of  autumn  M.  de  Renal,  his 
wife  leaning  on  Ids  arm,  was  walking  on  the 
Cours  de  la  Fidelite.  Mme  de  Renal,  while 
listening  to  her  husband,  who  was  talking 
with  an  air  of  seriousness,  kept  an  attentive 
watch  on  the  movements  of  her  three  httle 
boys.  The  eldest,  an  urchin  of  eleven  or  so 
apparently,  approached  the  parapet  too  fre- 
cpiently  and  seemed  to  be  entertaining  de- 
signs of  climbing  on  it.  Tliereon  a gentle 
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voice  uttered  the  name  Adolphe/’  and  the 
lad  desisted  from  his  ambitious  enterprise. 
Mme  de  Renal  appeared  to  be  a woman  of 
thirty,  but  still  retained  a fair  share  of  her 
good  looks. 

“ He  may  be  sorry  for  it  in  the  end,  that 
fine  gentleman  from  Paris,”  said  M.  de  Renal, 
with  an  offended  air,  his  face  paler  even  than 
was  usual.  “ I have  still  some  friends  left 
at  the  chateau—” 

But  although  I propose  to  entertain  you 
for  two  hundred  pages  with  matters  provin- 
cial, I will  not  be  so  barbarous  as  to  infiict 
on  you  a provincial  dialogue,  with  its  prolix 
repetitions  and  crafty  suggestions. 

This  fine  gentleman  from  Paris,  regarded 
with  such  disfavour  by  the  Mayor  of  Ver- 
rieres,  was  none  other  than  M.  Appert,  who, 
two  days  previously,  had  managed  to  secure 
admission,  not  only  to  the  jail  and  poorhouse 
of  the  city,  but  also  to  the  hospital  supported 
bv  voluntary  contributions  from  the  mayor 

and  principal  citizens. 

But  how  can  that  gentleman  from  Paris 
harm  you  ? ” Mme  de  Renal  timidly  asked. 
“You  have  always  administered  the  charity 
fund  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty.” 

“ He  is  here  only  to  find  fault,  and  on  his 
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return  he  will  write  articles  and  have  them 
printed  in  the  Liberal  papers  ” 

“You  never  read  them,  my  friend.” 

“But  we  are  always  hearing  of  those 
J acobin  articles ; it  distracts  us  all  and  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  good.  As  for  me,  I shall 
never  forgive  the  Cure.” 
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Ill 

THE  RICHES  OF  THE  POOR 

A virtuous  priest,  innocent  of  intrigue,  is  a provi- 
dence to  his  village. — Fleury. 

HE  Cure  of  Verrieres,  an  old  man 
who  had  reached  his  eightieth 
year,  but,  thanks  to  the  tonic 
mountain  air,  was  blessed  with  a 
constitution  and  will  of  iron,  was  entitled  to 
visit  the  jail,  the  hospital,  and  the  almshouse 
at  all  hours.  M.  Appert,  who  had  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  priest  from  friends  in 
Paris,  had  manifested  his  sagacity  by  select- 
ing six  in  the  morning  as  the  hour  of  his 
arrival  in  the  little,  gossiping  town.  He  had 
gone  straight  to  the  parsonage. 

When  he  had  read  the  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole,  a peer  of 
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France  and  the  gi’eatest  landowner  of  the 
province,  the  Abbe  Chelan  was  thoughtful. 

“ I am  an  old  man  and  well  loved  here/’  he 
finally  said  to  himself,  below  his  breath; 
‘‘  they  would  not  dare  ! ” Then,  turning  at 
once  to  the  gentleman  from  Paris,  with  eyes 
in  which,  notwithstanding  his  great  age, 
burned  the  sacred  fire  which  bespeaks  the 
pleasure  of  performing  a noble  action  not 
unattended  with  danger : 

Come  with  me,  monsieur,”  he  said,  and 
be  so  kind  as  to  make  no  remarks  on  what 
you  see  in  presence  of  the  jailer  and  the 
keepers  of  the  almshouse.” 

M.  Appert  saw  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
man  of  feeling;  he  followed  the  venerable 
Cure,  inspected  the  various  institutions,  asked 
many  questions,  and,  although  the  answers 
were  of  the  strangest,  showed  no  disposition 
to  censure  the  management. 

The  inspection  lasted  several  hours.  The 
Cure  invited  M.  Appert  to  dine  with  him,  but 
the  stranger  alleged  letters  that  required  his 
immediate  attention— he  would  not  further 
compromise  his  generous  companion.  About 
three  o’clock  the  gentlemen  returned  to  finish 
examining  the  poorhouse,  after  which  they 
turned  their  steps  toward  the  prison.  They 
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found  the  jailer  waiting  for  them  at  the 
gate:  a manner  of  giant,  six  feet  tall,  and 
bandy-legged ; his  face,  repulsive  enough  at 
the  best,  was  hideous  from  terror. 

“Ah!  monsieur,^^  he  said  to  the  Cure,  as 
soon  as  he  came  in  sight,  “that  gentleman 
whom  I see  with  you,  is  he  not  M.  Appert  ? ” 
“ What  is  that  to  you  ? ’’  replied  the  Cure. 
“Why,  I have  orders  not  to  admit  M. 
Appert  to  the  prison ; I received  them  yes- 
terday, and  the  prefers  messenger  must  have 
ridden  all  night  to  get  them  here  in  season.” 

“ I inform  you,  M.  Noiroud,”  said  the  Cur6, 
“ that  the  person  with  me  is  M.  Appert.  Do 
you,  or  do  you  not,  know  that  I have  the 
right  to  enter  the  prison  at  any  horn’  of  the 
day  or  night,  accompanied  by  whomsoever  I 
see  fit  to  bring  with  me  ? ” 

“ That  is  all  very  well.  Monsieur  le  Cur6,” 
the  jailer  sullenly  replied,  lowering  his  head 
like  a bulldog  that  obeys  only  from  fear  of 
the  stick  he  sees  in  his  master’s  hand.  “But 
I have  a wife  and  children.  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
and  if  any  one  peaches  on  me  I shall  be  dis- 
charged ; my  place  is  all  my  livelihood.” 

“And  I should  be  equally  sorry  to  lose 
mine,”  the  good  Cure  rejoined  in  a gentler 
tone. 
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“But  think  of  the  difference ! ” the  jailer 
eagerly  replied.  “Everybody  knows  that 
you,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  have  property  which 
brings  you  in  eight  hundred  livres  a j^ear,  a 
good  house  and  lot—’' 

Such  were  the  events  which,  commented 
on,  twisted  and  turned  in  a dozen  different 
ways,  had  for  two  days  past  been  stirring  up 
all  the  evil  passions  of  the  little  city  of  Ver- 
ri^res.  At  the  present  moment  they  were 
the  text  of  the  little  discussion  that  M.  de 
Renal  was  having  Avith  his  wife.  That  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  M.  Valenod,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  poorhouse,  he  had  called  on 
the  Cure  to  express  his  profound  dissatisfac- 
tion. M.  Chelan  had  no  protector;  he  felt 
the  gra^dty  of  the  occasion. 

“ Very  well,  messieurs ; I shall  be  the  third 
cure,  eighty  years  of  age,  to  be  dismissed  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Six  and  fifty  years  have 
I been  here.  I have  baptised  almost  every 
inhabitant  of  the  city,  which  was  but  a village 
when  I came  to  it.  Every  day  I marry  young 
folks  whose  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
I have  married  before  them.  Yerri^res  is 
my  family.  But  I said  to  myseK  when  I saw 
the  stranger, ' This  man  from  Paris,  it  is  true, 
may  be  a Liberal— they  are  only  too  numer- 
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ous ; but  in  what  can  he  injure  our  poor  and 
our  prisoners  ? ^ ” 

The  reproaches  of  M.  de  Renal,  and  yet 
more  of  M.  Valenod,  the  superintendent,  be- 
coming more  and  more  acrimonious : 

‘‘  Well,  messieurs,  have  me  turned  away,” 
the  old  priest  cried  in  trembling  aecents.  “ I 

shall  not  for  that  leave  the  countrv.  You 

«/ 

are  aware  that  forty-eight  years  ago  I fell 
heir  to  a property  that  yields  me  eight  hun- 
dred francs  a year;  on  that  income' I can 
subsist.  I have  saved  nothing  in  my  place, 
messieurs,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why 
I am  not  more  disturbed  when  you  threaten 
to  deprive  me  of  it.” 

M.  de  Renal  and  his  wife  lived  on  very 
good  terms  together,  but,  not  knowing  what 
answer  to  make  when  she  again  timidly  pro- 
pounded the  question,  “ What  harm  can  the 
gentleman  from  Paris  do  the  prisoners  ? ” he 
was  meditating  how  it  would  answer  to  fly 
into  a rage,  when  she  gave  utterance  to  a sup- 
pressed scream.  Her  second  son  had  climbed 
upon  the  parapet  of  the  terrace  and  was 
running  along  it,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
from  the  wall  to  the  vineyard  on  the  other 
side  was  a distance  of  twenty  feet.  The  fear 
of  startling  her  son  and  causing  him  to  fall 
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kept  Mme  de  Renal  tongue-tied.  At  last  the 
child,  elated  with  his  prowess,  looked  at  his 
mother,  saw  her  pale,  frightened  face,  leaped 
down  from  the  parapet,  and  came  running 
toward  her.  He  was  properly  admonished. 

The  little  incident  turned  the  conversation 
into  another  channel. 

“ I have  almost  made  np  my  mind  to  take 
young  Sorel,  the  son  of  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer, to  live  with  me,”  said  the  mayor  5 “he 
could  keep  an  eye  on  the  children,  who  are 
beginning  to  have  too  much  of  the  devil  in 
them  for  us.  He  is  a young  priest,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a good  Latinist, 
and  he  will  push  the  boys  along  in  their 
studies,  for  the  Cure  tells  me  he  has  plenty 
of  firmness.  I will  pay  him  three  hundred 
francs  and  give  him  his  board.  I had  some 
doubts  as  to  his  morality,  on  account  of  his 
being  so  thick  with  that  old  army  surgeon, 
the  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who, 
alleging  the  pretext  that  he  was  their  cousin, 
came  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  the 
Sorels.  The  fellow  might  have  been  a secret 
agent  of  the  Liberals  for  all  we  knew.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  air  of  our  mountains 
was  beneficial  to  his  asthma,  but  there  was 
no  proof  of  that.  He  fought  in  all  of  Buon- 
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aparte’s  Italian  campaigns,  and  it  is  even 
said  tliat  he  voted  against  the  Empire  in  his 
time.  The  Liberal  taught  young  Sorel  Latin, 
and  left  him  all  the  books  he  brought  here 
with  him.  I should  never  have  thought  of 
allowing  the  carpenter’s  son  to  consort  with 
our  children,  only  the  Cui-e  told  me,  the  very 
day  before  the  fuss  that  has  estranged  us 
for  ever,  that  Sorel  has  been  studying  theol- 
ogy for  three  years,  with  the  design  of  en- 
tering the  seminary  5 therefore  he  is  not  a 
Liberal,  you  see,  and  is  a Latinist. 

“ The  arrangement  is  a good  one  in  more 
than  one  respect,”  M.  de  Renal  continued, 
looking  at  his  wife  with  a diplomatic  air. 
“ Yalenod  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer  of  the  pair 
of  ponies  he  bought  lately  for  his  caleche, 
but  he  has  no  tutor  for  his  childi’en.” 

^‘He  might  anticipate  us  and  secure  this 
one.” 

Then  you  think  well  of  my  project  ? ” said 
M.  de  Renal,  thanking  his  wife  with  a smile 
for  the  excellent  idea  that  she  had  evolved. 

Well,  that ’s  settled.” 

Ah,  hon  Bieu ! how  you^do  go  at  things, 

mv  dear  friend  ! ” 

%/ 

That  is  because  I have  strength  of  char- 
acter, you  see,  and  the  Cure  knows  it.  There 
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is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact;  we 
are  overrun  with  Liberals  here.  All  the 
print  manufacturers  are  envious  of  me,  I 
am  certain  of  it;  two  or  three  of  them  are 
amassing  fortunes.  I should  n’t  mind  let- 
ting them  see  M.  de  Renal’s  children  going 
for  their  walks  with  a tutor  to  look  after 
them.  It  would  produce  an  impression.  My 
grandfather  used  to  be  fond  of  telling  about 
the  tutor  he  had  when  he  was  young.  True, 
it  will  cost  me  a hundred  crowns,  but  we 
shall  have  to  put  it  down  among  the  expenses 
necessary  to  sustain  our  rank.” 

This  sudden  resolution  left  Mme  de  Renal 
in  a thoughtful  mood.  She  w^as  a tall,  well- 
shaped woman,  who  had  been  the  beauty  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  use  the  expression  cur- 
rent among  those  mountains.  There  was  a 
certain  air  of  simplicity  and  youthfulness  in 
her  attitudes  and  movements ; that  unstudied 
grace,  combined  with  such  innocence  and 
vivacity,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce 
an  effect  even  on  the  indurated  heart  of  a 
blase  Parisian.  Mme  de  Renal  would  have 
looked  on  herself  with  contempt  had  her 
successes  in  this  line  been  the  result  of  cal- 
culation. Coquetry  and  affectation  had  no 
place  in  her  mental  make-up.  M.  Yalenod, 
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tlie  wealthy  superintendent  of  charities,  was 
said  to  have  made  love  to  her,  but  nnavail- 
ingly,  which  had  redounded  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  her  virtue;  for  M.  Valenod,  a tall 
young  man  with  the  thew^s  and  sinews  of  a 
Hercules,  gifted  bj^  nature  with  a pink  face 
and  a pair  of  big  black  side-whiskers,  was 
one  of  those  coarse,  loud-voiced,  impudent 
persons  that  in  the  provinces  are  called 
handsome  men. 

Mme  de  Renal,  timid  by  nature  and  ap- 
parently of  a very  variable,  nervous  disposi- 
tion, could  not  endure  M.  Valenod’s  fidgety 
movements  and  loud,  brawling  voice.  The 
distaste  that  she  experienced  for  what  at 
Verrieres  goes  by  the  name  of  enjoyment 
was  set  down  against  her  as  resulting  from 
her  pride  of  birth.  There  was  no  truth  in 
this  insinuation,  but  she  was  not  displeased 
to  see  the  city  people  come  to  her  house  less 
frequently.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among 
the  ladies  ” of  the  manufactiu’ers  she  passed 
for  a simpleton,  because,  when  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a little  diplomacy  she  might  have 
induced  her  husband  to  bring  her  home 
bonnets  and  other  frippery  from  Paris  or 
Besangon,  she  failed  to  do  so.  She  was  never 
known  to  complain  so  long  as  she  was  left 
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free  to  stroll  by  lierself  in  her  pretty  gar- 
den. 

She  was  an  unsophisticated  soul,  who  had 
never  even  gone  so  far  as  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  her  husband  and  confess  to  herself  that 
he  bored  her.  She  supposed,  though  she 
never  framed  her  thought  in  so  many  words, 
that  there  were  no  sweeter  and  closer  rela- 
tions between  husband  and  wife.  She  loved 
M.  de  Renal  best  when  he  was  holding  forth 
to  her  on  his  plans  for  their  children,  one  of 
whom  he  proposed  should  be  a soldier,  an- 
other a magistrate,  and  the  third  a priest. 
Upon  the  whole,  her  opinion  was  that  M.  de 
Renal  was  much  less  tiresome  than  the  other 
men  of  her  acquaintance. 

This  conjugal  judgment  was  an  equitable 
one.  The  Mayor  of  Verri^res  owed  his  social 
distinction  and  a reputation  for  wit  to  half 
a dozen  pleasant  anecdotes  that  had  come 
down  to  him  as  an  inheritance  from  a de- 
ceased uncle.  Old  Captain  de  Renal  had  • 
served  before  the  Revolution  in  the  infantry 
regiment  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  and  when  he 
visited  Paris  was  admitted  to  the  salons 
of  that  prince.  There  he  had  met  Mme  de 
Montesson,  the  famous  Mme  de  Genlis,  and 
Ducret,  the  inventor,  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
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These  personages  were  wont  to  appear  with 
great  frequency  and  regularity  in  the  remi- 
niscences of  M.  de  Renal  j but  after  a while 
the  nicety  of  elocution  that  was  required  to 
give  these  matters  their  full  effect  became 
laborious  to  him,  and  for  some  years  past  it 
had  been  his  custom  to  reserve  his  anecdotes 
of  the  house  of  Orleans  for  state  occasions. 
And  as,  moreover, he  was  scrupulously  polite, 
except  when  the  conversation  was  on  money 
matters,  he  was  generally  and  rightfully 
considered  the  most  aristocratic  person  in 
VerrRres. 
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FATHER  AND  SON 

E Sara  mia  colpa, 

Se  eosi 

Machiavelli. 


EALLY,  my  wife  has  a great 
head ! ” the  Mayor  of  Verrieres 
said  to  himself,  as  the  following 
morning  at  six  o’clock  he  made 
his  way  down  to  Father  Sorel’s  sawmill. 
“ I did  not  let  on  to  her  about  it,  because  it 
is  just  as  well  always  to  preserve  my  ascen- 
dancy ; but  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that 
if  I don’t  engage  this  little  Abbe  Sorel,  who, 
they  say,  knows  Latin  like  an  angel,  the 
superintendent  of  charities,  meddlesome  fool 
that  he  is,  may  have  the  same  idea  and  take 
him  from  me.  Imagine  the  insufferable 
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conceit  of  the  fellow  speaking  of  his  chil- 
dren’s tutor ! By  the  way,  I wonder  will  he 
wear  the  cassock,  that  tutor,  if  he  comes  to 
me?” 

M.  de  Renal  v^^as  pondering  on  this  ques- 
tion wheu  he  beheld  before  him  in  the  dis- 
tance a peasant,  a man  nearly  six  feet  in 
height,  who  seemed  to  be  devoting  all  his 
faculties  to  measuring  some  logs  lying  on 
the  tow-path  that  skirted  the  Doubs.  The 
peasant  did  not  appear  particularly  pleased 
to  see  the  civic  functionary,  for  the  logs  ob- 
structed the  road  and  were  there  in  contra- 
vention of  the  ordinances. 

Father  Sorel,  for  it  was  he,  was  greatly 
surprised  and  even  more  gratified  by  the 
proposition  that  M.  de  Renal  made  him  on 
behalf  of  his  son  Julien.  None  the  less  he 
listened  to  it  with  that  repellent  air  of  in- 
curiousness and  unconcern  that  the  wily 
denizens  of  those  mountains  know  so  well 
how  to  assume.  Slaves  from  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  domination,  they  still  preserve 
this  characteristic  expression  of  the  Eg5^p- 
tian  fellah. 

Sorel’s  answer  opened  with  a long  recital 
of  all  the  complimentary  phrases  that  he 
had  by  heart.  While,  with  a constrained 
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smile  that  intensified  the  expression  of  fal- 
sity, almost  of  knavery,  natural  to  his  coun- 
tenance, he  was  gabbling  those  unmeaning 
words,  the  old  peasants  active  mind  was 
engaged  in  a search  for  the  motive  that  could 
have  induced  the  great  man  to  desire  the 
services  of  his  good-for-nothing  son.  He 
could  see  nothing  good  in  Julien,  and  here 
was  M.  de  Renal  offering  him  the  fabulous 
wages  of  three  hundred  francs,  with  his 
board  and,  what  was  more,  his  clothing. 
This  last  condition,  which  old  Sorel  had 
sprung  on  his  opponent  unexpectedly  with 
great  address,  had  been  accepted  by  M.  de 
Renal  wuthout  demur. 

The  demand  set  the  maj^or  thinking. 

Since  Sorel  is  not  overwhelmed  with  de- 
light by  my  offer,”  he  said  to  himself,  ^^as, 
of  course,  he  ought  to  be,  it  is  plain  that 
propositions  have  been  made  to  him  from 
another  quarter,  and  from  what  quarter 
unless  from  Valenod  ? ” It  was  in  vain  that 
M.  de  Renal  urged  Sorel  to  close  the  bargain 
on  tlie  spot.  The  cunning  old  j^easant  stub- 
bornly refused.  He  wished  to  consult  his 
son,  he  said.  As  if  in  the  rural  districts  a 
rich  father  ever  consults  a penniless  son, 

unless,  perhaps,  for  form’s  sake ! 
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A sawmill  is  a shed  on  the  bank  of  a run- 
ning stream.  The  roof  is  supported  by  a 
framework  resting  on  four  stout  wooden 
pillars.  In  the  middle  of  the  shed,  at  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  a coarse-toothed 
saw  rises  and  descends  with  a vertical  motion, 
while  a simple  mechanism  serves  to  keep  a 
log  of  wood  constantly  in  contact  with  it. 
A wheel  turned  by  the  current  of  the  stream 
drives  the  twofold  mechanism,  that  of  the  as- 
cending and  descending  saw,  and  that  which 
imperceptibly  moves  the  log  up  against  the 
sharp  steel  teeth  which  convert  it  into  planks. 

As  he  approached  the  mill  Father  Sorel 
hailed  J ulien  in  his  stentorian  voice ; there 
was  no  answer.  He  saw  his  elder  sons,  great 
giants  armed  with  ponderous  axes,  squaring 
the  pine  trunks  preparatory  to  delivering 
them  over  to  the  saw.  Intent  on  following 
exactly  the  black  line  traced  on  the  log,  with 
every  stroke  they  sent  the  white  chips  flying 
in  showers  about  them.  They  did  not  hear 
their  father’s  voice.  He  kept  on  toward  the 
shed;  when  he  stepped  within  it  he  looked 
in  vain  for  Julien  in  the  place  where  he 
should  be  beside  the  saw.  At  last  he  caught 
sight  of  him,  perched  on  one  of  the  roof- 
beams,  five  or  six  feet  above  his  head.  In- 
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stead  of  keeping  an  eye  to  the  working  of 
the  machinery,  Julien  was  reading.  There 
was  nothing  that  so  raised  old  Sorel's  anger ; 
he  might  have  forgiven  Julien  for  being  such 
a puny  stripling,  so  unlike  his  elder  brothers, 
so  unfit  for  manual  labour ; but  that  passion 
for  reading,  he  detested  and  despised  it— he 
could  not  read  himself. 

He  called  to  the  boy  two  or  three  times 
in  vain.  Even  more  than  the  rasping  and 
grating  of  the  saw,  the  attention  that  the 
young  man  was  devoting  to  his  book  kept 
him  from  hearing  the  sound  of  his  father’s 
dreaded  voice.  Finally,  notwithstanding  his 
years,  the  latter  leaped  lightly  to  the  cross- 
head  of  the  frame  that  held  the  saw,  and 
from  that  to  the  transverse  beam  that  sus- 
tained the  roof.  A sharp  blow  sent  the  book 
that  Julien  was  reading  flying  into  the 
stream  5 a second  blow,  equally  violent,  in 
the  shape  of  a box  on  the  ear,  caused  him  to 
lose  his  equilibrium.  He  would  have  fallen 
among  the  wheels  and  cranks  of  the  revolv- 
ing machinery,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below,  and 
been  crushed,  but  his  father  caught  him  with 
his  left  hand  in  his  descent. 

^^So,  you  idle  dog,  you  will  be  always 
reading  your  confounded  books  when  you 
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should  be  watching  the  saw  ? Read  them  at 
night,  if  you  must,  during  the  hours  you 
waste  at  the  Cure’s.’^ 

Julien,  although  dazed  from  the  effects  of 
the  blow,  and  bleeding,  returned  to  his  post 
of  duty.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes,  less  because 
of  the  physical  pain  he  suffered  than  for  the 
sake  of  his  beloved  book. 

“ Come  down,  you  dog ; I have  something 
to  say  to  you.”  The  noise  of  the  machinery 
again  made  the  order  inaudible  to  Julien. 
His  father,  who  had  descended  and  was 
willing  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  climbing 
on  the  machinery  again,  went  and  got  a long 
pole  used  for  threshing  the  walnut-trees  and 
struck  him  with  it  on  the  shoulder.  Scarcely 
had  Julien  reached  the  ground  when  old 
Sorel,  driving  him  roughly  before  him,  di- 
rected him  toward  the  house.  God  knows 
what  he  means  to  do  to  me ! ” thought  the 
young  man.  On  his  way  he  gave  a mournful 
look  at  the  stream  into  which  his  book  had 
fallen ; it  was  the  Memorial  of  St  Helena,  the 
one  of  his  entire  collection  that  he  prized  most. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  his 
cheeks  were  scarlet.  He  was  an  undersized 
young  man  of  frail  appearance,  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old,  with  irregular  but  deli- 
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cate  features  and  an  aquiline  nose.  A pair 
of  big  black  eyes,  reflective  or  mirthful  in 
liis  moments  of  tranquillity,  at  present  blazed 
with  an  expression  of  bitterest  hatred.  His 
liair  was  of  a deep  shade  of  chestnut,  and, 
grovdng  down  low  upon  his  forehead,  gave 
him  when  angry  an  expression  of  dangerous 
ugliness.  Of  all  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  human  expression,  perhaps  there  was  not 
one  distinguished  by  so  striking  a peculiar- 
ity. A slender  and  well-proportioned  frame 
gave  promise  of  activity  rather  than  of 
strength.  From  his  earliest  youth  his  quiet 
and  reflective  manner,  together  wdth  his  un- 
changing pallor,  had  given  his  father  the 
idea  that  he  would  not  live,  or  would  live  to 
be  a burden  to  his  relatives.  Despised  and 
ridiculed  on  every  side  at  home,  he  hated  his 
brothers  and  his  father.  In  the  contests  of 
skill  and  strength  on  Sundays  in  the  public 
square  he  was  always  beaten. 

Within  the  past  year  his  handsome  face 
had  begun  to  gain  for  him  the  friendly 
suffrages  of  some  of  the  young  girls.  De- 
spised by  every  one  as  a weakling,  Julien 
had  worshipped  the  old  surgeon  who  had 
ventured  one  day  to  remonstrate  ivith  the 
mayor  on  the  subject  of  the  plane-trees. 
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The  veteran  would  sometimes  pay  old 
Sorel  for  his  son’s  time,  and  give  the  boy  a 
few  days’  instruction  in  Latin  and  history, 
or  rather  what  he  knew  of  history,  which 
was  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796.  On  his 
death-bed  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  protege 
his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  his  arrears 
of  half-pa}^,  and  thirty  or  forty  volumes,  the 
most  valued  of  which  had  just  found  an  un- 
timely grave  in  the  mill-stream. 

Scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  threshold 
when  Julien  felt  his  father’s  nervous  hand 
grasp  him  by  the  shoulder;  he  trembled, 
supposing  that  a beating  was  in  store  for 
him. 

Answer  me  without  lying,”  the  old  peas- 
ant shouted  in  his  harsh  voice,  while  with 
his  hand  he  turned  the  lad  about,  as  the 
hand  of  a child  turns  a tin  soldier.  Julien’s 
black  and  tearful  eyes  encountered  the  little 
gray  eyes  of  the  old  carpenter,  that  seemed 
to  bore  their  way  like  gimlets  into  his  very 
soul. 
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Cunctando  restituit  rem. 

Ennius. 


It 


NSWER  me  without  lying,  if  you 
can,  sir.  How  came  you  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mine  de 
Renal?  When  did  you  speak 
with  her  last  ? ” 

I have  never  spoken  to  her  in  my  life,” 
replied  Julien,  and  all  I have  seen  of  the 
lady  has  been  at  church.” 

^^But  you  looked  at  her,  you  impudent 
young  whelp  ? ” 

Never ! In  church  I have  eyes  for  no- 
body but  God,”  declared  the  lad,  with  a little 
sanctimonious  air  calculated,  as  he  thought, 
to  ward  off  the  shower  of  cuffs  he  dreaded. 
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There  is  something  underneath  it  all, 
none  the  less/’  replied  the  suspicious  peasant, 
and  he  was  silent  for  a moment j “but  I 
shall  learn  nothing  from  you,  cursed  hypo- 
crite. But  I am  going  to  be  rid  of  you,  and 
my  saws  will  go  none  the  worse.  You  have 
won  over  Monsieur  le  Cure,  or  some  one  else, 
who  has  procm’ed  a fine  position  for  you. 
Go  and  make  up  your  bundle,  and  I wWl  go 
wdth  you  to  M.  de  Renal’s,  where  you  are  to 
be  tutor  to  the  children.” 

“ What  am  I to  get  for  it  ? ” 

“Your  board,  clothes,  and  three  hundred 
francs  a year.” 

“ I do  not  propose  to  be  a menial.” 

“Animal,  who  said  j^ou  were  to  be  a 
meniaU  Would  I allow  my  son  to  be  a 
servant  ? ” 

“ But  with  whom  am  I to  eat?” 

The  question  nonplussed  old  Sorel;  he 
feared  that  by  talking  too  much  he  might 
commit  himself,  so  he  stormed  at  Julien  for 
a while,  loading  him  with  abuse  and  accus- 
ing him  of  glutton}^,  and  then  went  off  to 
consult  with  his  other  sons. 

Julien  saw  them  presently,  each  leaning 
on  the  handle  of  his  axe,  and  deep  in  counsel. 
After  watching  them  for  a time  and  finding 
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lie  could  learn  notliing  from  their  gestures 
and  expression,  he  went  and  posted  himself 
behind  the  sawmill  in  order  not  to  be  taken 
unawares.  He  wished  to  think  over  the 
great  news  which  changed  his  destiny,  but 
he  was  incapable  of  collected  thought;  his 
imagination  was  running  on  what  he  should 
see  in  M.  de  Renal’s  fine  house. 

“I  shall  have  to  renounce  it  all,”  he  said 
to  himself,  if  they  propose  to  make  me  eat 
with  the  servants.  My  father  will  try  to 
compel  me.  I will  die  first.  I have  fifteen 
francs  and  eight  sous  saved  up.  To-night  I 
slip  out  of  the  house  and  run  away.  In  two 
days,  pursuing  cross-roads  where  I need  not 
fear  the  gendarmes,  I am  in  Besangon ; there 
I enlist  as  a soldier,  or,  if  necessary,  cross 
over  into  Switzerland.  But  then  farewell  to 
my  hopes  of  advancement;  farewell  to  the 
priestly  vocation,  which  conducts  to  every- 
thing.” 

This  fastidiousness  about  eating  with  ser- 
vants was  not  natural  with  Julien ; he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  do  things  far  more  dis- 
tasteful to  advance  his  fortunes.  It  was  the 
Confessions  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  that  was 
responsible  for  his  repugnance  in  the  present 
instance.  That  was  the  only  book  that  his 
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imagination  had  had  to  assist  it  in  forming 
a picture  of  the  world.  It^  with  the  collec- 
tion of  bulletins  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the 
Memorial  of  St  Helena,  comprised  his  Koran. 
For  those  three  books  he  would  have  suffered 
death.  Trusting  in  what  the  old  surgeon 
had  told  him,  he  believed  all  other  books 
were  lies,  written  by  designing  men  to  fur- 
ther their  own  personal  interests. 

With  a warm  imagination,  Julien  had  one 
of  those  surprising  memories  that  so  often 
go  with  ignorance.  To  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Abbe  Chelan,  on  whom  he  saw  that 
his  future  largely  depended,  he  had  learned 
by  heart  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 5 he  had  also  mastered  M.  de  Maistre’s 
work,  du  Pape,  and  he  believed  in  one  as 
much  as  he  did  in  the  other. 

As  if  by  a mutual  understanding,  Sorel 
and  his  son  kept  out  of  each  other’s  way  all 
that  day.  Toward  evening  Julien  went  to 
the  Cure’s  to  take  his  lesson  in  theology,  but 
he  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
traordinary proposition  his  father  had  made 
him.  It  may  be  a trap,”  he  said  to  him- 
self. ‘‘It  will  be  best  to  pretend  I have 
forgotten  it.” 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  M.  de 
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Renal  sent  for  old  Sorel,  who,  after  allowing 
the  great  man  an  hour  or  two  to  exercise  his 
patience,  finally  made  his  appearance,  bowing 
and  scraping  in  the  doorway  and  proffering 
verbose  apologies.  After  offering  all  the 
objections  he  could  think  of,  Sorel  ascer- 
tained that  his  son  would  eat  with  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  house,  except  on 
days  when  there  was  company,  w^hen  his 
and  the  children’s  meals  would  be  served  in 
a separate  room.  The  more  the  mayor  be- 
trayed his  eagerness  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangement the  more  the  old  peasant  showed 
a disposition  to  raise  difficulties.  With  a 
manner  expressive  of  wonder  and  suspicion, 
he  next  requested  to  be  shown  the  chamber 
in  which  his  son  would  sleep.  It  was  a large 
room,  neatly  furnished,  but  the  servants  were 
already  preparing  the  beds  of  the  three  chil- 
dren in  it. 

This  circumstance  let  in  a flood  of  light  on 
the  old  fellow’s  mind  5 he  at  once  demanded 
with  assurance  to  see  the  clothes  his  son  was 
to  wear.  M.  de  Renal  unlocked  his  desk  and 
took  from  it  a hundred  francs. 

‘^With  this  money  your  son  will  go  to 
M.  Durand,  the  tailor,  and  order  a full  suit 
of  black.” 
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‘^And  supposing  I should  see  fit  to  take 
him  away  from  you,”  asked  the  peasant,  who 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  his  hu- 
mility, “would  he  keep  the  suit?” 

“ Of  course.” 

“ Oh,  very  well,”  Sorel  drawled ; “ then 
there  is  only  one  thing  left  for  us  to  agree 
upon— how  much  you  are  going  to  pay  him.” 

“Why!”  M.  de  Renal  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, “we  agreed  on  that  yesterday;  I 
am  to  pay  him  three  hundred  francs.  That 
seems  to  me  a great  deal— perhaps  it  is  too 
much.” 

“ That  was  your  offer,  I am  not  denying 
that,”  said  old  Sorel,  speaking  still  more 
slowly.  And  by  a stroke  of  genius  that  will 
surprise  only  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  peasants  of  Franche-Comte,  he 
added,  looking  M.  de  Renal  steadily  in  the 
face,  “ We  can  do  hetter  elsewhere^ 

A look  of  dismay  appeared  on  the  mayor’s 
countenance  at  these  words.  However,  he 
recovered  himself,  and  after  a guarded  con- 
versation of  two  long  hours,  in  which  not 
a word  was  spoken  at  random,  the  cunning 
of  the  peasant  came  off  victorious  over  the 
cunning  of  the  rich  man,  to  whom  it  is  not 

an  indispensable  weapon  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  that  was* to 
regulate  Julien’s  new  existence  were  settled ; 
not  only  was  his  salary  fixed  at  four  hundred 
francs,  but  the  instalments  were  to  be  paid 
in  advance,  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

“Very  well;  I will  hand  him  thirty-five 
francs,”  said  M.  de  Renal. 

“ It  will  be  little,”  said  the  peasant,  in  his 
wheedling  tone,  “for  a rich  and  generous 
gentleman  like  Monsieur  the  Mayor,  to  round 
out  the  sum  and  make  it  thirty-six.” 

“ So  be  it,”  said  M.  de  Renal,  “ but  let  that 
end  the  business.” 

His  ii-ritation  imparted  firmness  to  his 
tone.  Sorel  saw  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as 
it  was  safe  to  go  on  that  occasion.  Then  it 
became  M.  de  Renal’s  turn  to  have  his  in- 
nings. He  would  not  hear  to  paying  over  the 
first  instalment  of  thirty-six  francs  to  old 
Sorel,  who  wished  to  receive  them  on  his 
son’s  behalf.  It  occurred  to  M.  de  Renal 
that  he  would  have  to  inform  his  wife  of  the 
role  he  had  played  in  all  those  negotiations. 

“ Give  me  back  the  hundred  francs  I 
handed  you,”  he  pettishly  said.  “M.  Du- 
rand owes  me  some  money.  I wall  go  with 
your  son  to  order  his  suit.” 

After  this  assertion  of  authority  Sorel 
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prudently  returned  to  his  former  and  more 
respectful  manner ; it  took  him  a good  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  relieve  himself  of  his  stock 
of  fulsome  compliments.  At  last,  seeing 
there  was  nothing  further  to  be  gained,  he 
took  his  leave.  His  last  genuflection  was 
accompanied  by  these  words : 

I will  send  my  son  to  the  chateau.” 

That  was  what  the  mayor’s  constituents 
called  his  house  when  they  wished  to  please 
him. 

When  he  got  back  to  his  mill  Sorel  looked 
in  vain  for  his  son.  Julien,  distrustful  of 
what  might  happen,  had  left  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  He  wished  to  feel 
that  his  books  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion, 
that  was  so  dear  to  him,  were  in  a place  of 
safety ; so,  bundling  them  up,  he  had  carried 
them  off  to  the  house  of  a friend  of  his,  a 
young  man  named  Fouque,  a wood  merchant, 
who  lived  high  up  on  the  mountain  that 
overlooks  V errieres. 

A\Tien  he  returned,  “ God  knows,  you  idle 
dog,”  his  father  said  to  him,  “if  you  will 
ever  have  the  honesty  to  repay  me  for  the 
board  and  lodging  I have  been  advancing 
you  for  years ! Pack  up  your  duds  and  be 
off  to  the  mayoFs.” 
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Julien,  surprised  that  he  was  not  beaten, 
made  haste  to  obey.  But  no  sooner  was  his 
dread  father  out  of  sight  than  he  reduced 
his  speed.  He  decided,  in  his  hypocrisy, 
that  to  spend  a few  moments  in  the  church 
might  not  be  detrimental  to  his  schemes. 

Does  that  shock  youf  Before  it  arrived 
at  that  state  the  young  peasant’s  soul  had 
gone  through  a long  experience. 

In  his  early  boyhood  the  sight  of  some 
men  of  the  Sixth  Dragoons,*  returning  from 
Italy,  with  their  white  mantles,  flashing  hel- 
mets, and  streaming  black  horsehair  plumes, 
who  rode  up  and  tied  their  steeds  to  the  iron 
bars  of  the  window  of  his  father’s  house, 
had  inspired  Julien  with  a craze  for  the  mili- 
tary profession.  Later  in  life  he  listened 
with  greedy  ears  to  the  story  of  the  battles 
of  Lodi,  Areola  and  Rivoli,  as  told  by  the 
old  surgeon.  He  noticed  the  idolising  looks 
with  which  the  veteran  eyed  his  cross. 

But  when  the  boy  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  construction  of  a church  was 
begun  that  might  be  considered  magnificent 
for  such  a small  place  as  Verrieres.  In 
particular  there  were  four  marble  columns 

* The  author  was  a soiis-lieutenant  in  the  Sixth 
Dragoons  in  1800. 
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that  produced  a deep  impression  on 
Julien’s  imagination.  They  became  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country  for  the  bit- 
ter enmity  they  caused  between  the  justice 
of  the  peace  and  the  young  vicar,  an  emis- 
sary from  Besan^on  and  suspected  of  being 
the  spy  of  the  congregation.  The  justice  of 
the  peace  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  posi- 
tion—at  least,  such  was  the  general  opinion. 
Had  he  not  had  the  impudence  to  differ  with 
a priest  who  pretty  nearly  every  two  weeks 
visited  Besan^on,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
access  to  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  ? 

At  this  juncture  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  had  a large  family,  pronounced  several 
judgments  that  appeared  unjust ; they  were 
all  directed  against  persons  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  Gonstitutionnel.  The  party 
of  virtue  was  triumphant.  It  is  true  that 
the  amounts  at  stake  were  small— not  ex- 
ceeding three  to  five  francs — but  one  of 
these  petty  amercements  was  imposed  on  a 
nail-maker,  Julien’s  godfather.  In  his  anger 
this  man  exclaimed,  “ Wliat  a change ! and 
to  think  that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
the  justice  has  borne  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  man ! ” The  surgeon,  Juhen’s  friend, 
was  dead. 
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Suddenly  Julien  ceased  eulogising  Napo- 
leon ; he  announced  liis  determination  to  be- 
come a priest.  And  he  might  be  seen  at  all 
times  in  his  father’s  sawmill  poring  over  a 
Latin  Bible  that  the  Cure  had  lent  him. 
This  good  old  man^  amazed  at  his  readiness 
and  the  progress  he  made,  devoted  many  of 
his  evenings  to  instructing  him  in  theology. 
Julien  was  careful  in  his  presence  to  give 
utterance  to  none  but  the  most  laudable 
sentiments.  Who  would  have  supposed  that 
behind  that  innocent  face,  pale  and  gentle  as 
a young  girl’s,  was  concealed  an  unconquer- 
able determination  to  suffer  a thousand 
deaths  rather  than  not  attain  wealth  and 
power  ? 

In  Julien’s  opinion,  the  first  step  on  his 
road  to  greatness  was  to  leave  Verrieres. 
Everything  there  froze  his  imagination. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  he  had  had 
his  periods  of  exaltation.  At  such  times  he 
would  think  with  delight  that  some  day  he 
should  be  presented  to  the  pretty  women  of 
Paris ; he  would  find  a way  to  attract  their 
attention  by  some  distinguished  action. 
Why  should  he  not  gain  the  love  of  one  of 
them,  even  as  Bonaparte,  poor  and  unknown, 
had  been  loved  by  the  brilliant  Mme  de 
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Beauharnais?  For  many  years  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Julien  did  not  let  an  hour  of  his 
life  go  by  without  reminding  himself  that 
Bonaparte,  an  obscure  and  penniless  lieuten- 
ant, had  conquered  the  world  with  his  sword. 
That  thought  consoled  him  in  his  troubles, 
which  he  believed  were  great,  and  doubled 
his  joys  when  he  had  any. 

The  building  of  the  church  and  the  jus- 
tice’s sentences  had  the  eifect  of  opening  his 
eyes.  For  some  weeks  he  was  as  one  de- 
mented by  an  idea  that  occm’red  to  him  and 
ended  by  taking  possession  of  him  with  all 
the  mastery  of  the  first  idea  that  a passion- 
ate soul  believes  it  has  evolved. 

“When  Bonaparte  was  in  everybody’s 
mouth  France  was  in  mortal  fear  of  being 
invaded ; military  merit  was  necessary  and 
was  the  vogue.  To-day  we  see  priests  forty 
years  of  age  receiving  salaries  of  a hundred 
thousand  francs,  three  times  as  much  as 
Napoleon’s  famous  generals  of  division. 
They  must  have  men  to  second  them.  Look 
at  that  justice  of  the  peace,  so  clear  an  in- 
tellect, so  honest  until  now,  such  an  old  man, 
disgracing  himself  sooner  than  offend  a young 
vicar  not  thirty  years  old.  I must  be  a priest.” 

Once,  in  the  midst  of  his  new-born  piety 
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—he  had  then  been  devoting  himself  for  two 
years  to  the  stndy  of  theology— Julien  was 
betrayed  by  a sudden  eruption  of  the  fire 
that  was  consuming  his  soul.  It  happened 
at  M.  Chelan’s.  The  worthy  Cure  had  in- 
vited him  to  a dinner  of  priests,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  broke  out  with  an  extravagant 
panegyric  of  Napoleon.  He  tied  his  right 
arm  across  his  chest,  gave  out  that  he  had 
dislocated  it  in  moving  a log,  and  carried  it 
for  two  months  in  that  constrained  position. 
When  his  period  of  penance  was  at  an  end 
he  forgave  himself.  Such  was  the  young 
man  of  eighteen,  but  slender  and  girlish- 
looking  and  whom  one  would  not  have  taken 
for  more  than  seventeen,  who,  carrying  a lit- 
tle bundle  under  his  arm,  entered  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  Verri^res. 

He  found  it  deserted.  There  had  been  a 
festival,  for  which  all  the  windows  of  the 
edifice  had  been  draped  with  crimson  cloth ; 
the  effect  of  the  subdued,  ruddy  light  was 
imposing  and  religious  in  the  extreme. 
Julien  was  pervaded  by  a thrill.  As  he  had 
the  whole  church  to  choose  from,  he  en- 
sconced himself  in  the  pew  that  presented 
the  most  attractive  appearance.  It  had  on 

it  M.  de  Renal’s  arms. 
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J ulien  noticed  on  the  prie-Dien  a scrap  of 
printed  paper,  displayed  as  if  inviting  his 
attention.  Casting  his  eyes  over  it,  he  read : 

Account  of  the  execution  and  last  moments 
of  Louis  Jenrel,  hanged  at  Besangon,  the— 

The  paper  was  torn.  On  the  opposite  side 
were  the  initial  words  of  a head-line  j they 
were.  The  first  step. 

Who  can  have  placed  that  paper  there  ? ” 
said  J ulien.  “ Poor  wretch  ! he  added  with 
a sigh,  his  name  ends  like  mine.”  And  he 
crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

As  he  left  the  building  he  thought  he  saw 
blood  on  the  floor  near  the  holy- water  font. 
It  was  holy  water  that  had  been  spilled,  and 
the  reflection  from  the  red  curtains  over  the 
windows  gave  it  the  appearance  of  blood. 

He  made  an  effort  and  shook  off  the  secret 
terror  that  possessed  him. 

“Am  I a coward?”  he  said  to  himself. 
“ To  arms ! ” 

This  apostrophe,  which  had  occurred  so 
frequently  in  the  old  surgeon’s  narratives, 
had  a heroic  significance  for  Julien.  He 
rose  and  walked  swiftly  in  the  direction  of 
M.  de  Renal’s  house. 

Notwithstanding  his  brave  resolutions,  as 
he  neared  his  destination  a timidity  that  he 
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could  not  shake  off  seized  on  him.  The  iron 
gate  was  open  j its  magnificence  awed  him. 
He  would  have  to  pass  it. 

Julien  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom  his 
arrival  there  brought  trouble.  Mme  de 
Renal,  in  her  extreme  timidity,  was  dis- 
quieted by  the  idea  of  this  stranger  who,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  must  neces- 
sarily come  between  her  and  her  children. 
Her  sons  had  always  slept  in  her  bedroom. 
Tears  had  flown  abundantly  that  morning 
when  she  had  seen  their  little  beds  carried 
into  the  chamber  assigned  to  the  tutor. 
She  had  vainly  implored  her  husband  to 
allow  the  bed  of  Stanislas-Xavier,  the  young- 
est, to  be  restored  to  her  apartment. 

Feminine  delicacy  in  Mme  de  R^nal  was 
carried  to  its  extreme.  She  drew  for  her- 
self a repulsive  pictui*e  of  a vulgar,  slovenly 
person,  who,  simply  because  he  knew  Latin, 
a barbarous,  useless  language,  would  be  em- 
powered to  scold  and  perhaps  flog  her  sons. 
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Non  so  pin  eosa  son 
Cosa  faeio. 

Mozart,  Figaro. 

S,  with  that  grace  and  Lightness 
that  characterised  her  movements 
when  unwatched,  Mme  de  Renal 
was  stepping  from  the  low  win- 
dow that  opened  from  her  salon  upon  the 
garden,  she  became  aware  of  the  figure  of  a 
young  peasant,  hardly  more  than  a boy,  who 
was  extremely  pale  and  had  apparently  been 
weeping,  standing  near  the  entrance  door. 
He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  carried 
across  his  arm  a neat  jacket  of  plum-col- 
oured cloth. 

The  little  peasant’s  complexion  was  so  fair 
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and  his  eyes  were  so  soft  that  Mme  de 
Renal’s  somewhat  romantic  imagination  led 
her  to  believe  that  he  must  be  a young  girl 
in  disguise,  come  to  solicit  a favour  of  some 
sort  from  the  mayor.  She  had  a sensation 
of  pity  for  the  poor  creature  standing  there 
at  the  door  and  evidently  afraid  to  ring  the 
bell.  She  advanced  toward  the  stranger,  her 
thoughts  distracted  for  a moment  from  the 
disagreeable  expectation  of  the  tutor’s  arrival. 
Julien,  his  face  turned  toward  the  door,  did 
not  see  her  coming.  He  started  when  a gen- 
tle voice  said,  almost  in  his  ear : 

What  do  you  wish,  my  child  ? ” 

Julien  turned  quickly,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  kindness  he  read  in  the  lady’s  looks,  for- 
got a portion  of  his  timidity.  He  forgot  it 
all  presently  in  contemplation  of  her  beauty 
—even  the  cause  of  his  being  there.  Mme 
de  Renal  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  question. 

am  the  new  tutor,  madame,”  he  man- 
aged to  say  at  last,  ashamed  of  the  tears  that 
he  wiped  away  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

Mme  de  Renal  did  not  know  what  to  say ; 
they  stood  very  close  together,  eyeing  each 
other  intently.  It  surprised  Julien  that  a 
woman  so  richly  dressed  and  so  dazzlingly 

beautiful  should  speak  to  him  so  kindly. 
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Mme  de  Renal  looked  at  the  big  tears  that 
stood  on  the  young  peasant’s  cheeks,  so  pale 
a moment  before  and  now  so  rosy  red. 
Presently  she  broke  out  with  a peal  of  silvery 
laughter,  the  unrestrained  gayety  of  a young 
girlj  she  was  laughing  at  herself  and  her 
imaginings,  and  was  unable  to  realise  how 
great  was  her  happiness.  What ! was  that 
the  tutor  whom  she  had  pictured  to  herself 
as  a dirty  and  ill-kempt  priest,  who  was  to 
scold  and  beat  her  boys? 

“What,  monsieur,”  she  said  at  last,  “do 
you  really  know  Latin  ? ” 

Julien  was  so  taken  aback  at  being  ad- 
dressed as  monsieur  that  he  had  to  stop  to 
think  a minute. 

“ Yes,  madame,”  he  timidly  replied.  Mme 
de  Renal  was  so  happy  that  she  ventured  to 
say: 

“You  won’t  scold  the  poor  children  more 
than  is  necessary,  will  you  ? ” 

“Scold  them!  I?”  said  Julien,  with  sur- 
prise. “ And  why  should  I scold  them  ? ” 
“And,  monsieur,”  she  continued  after  a 
brief  silence,  in  a voice  whose  emotion  in- 
creased momentarily,  “you  will  be  kind  to 
them,  won’t  you  ? Promise  me  you  will ! ” 
To  again  hear  himseK  called  monsieur, 
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and  in  serious  earnest,  by  a lady  so  hand- 
somely dressed,  exceeded  all  Jiilien’s  fondest 
expectations;  in  his  youthful  dreams  he 
had  always  told  himself  that  no  real  lady  (as 
he  expressed  it)  would  condescend  to  speak 
to  him  until  he  had  a handsome  uniform  to 
his  back.  Mme  de  Renal,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  completely  captivated  by  Julien’s  fair 
complexion  and  big  black  eyes  and  his  hand- 
some head  of  hair,  which  clustered  in  tighter 
curls  than  usual,  because,  by  way  of  refresh- 
ing himself,  he  had  dipped  his  head  in  the 
basin  of  the  public  fountain.  To  her  un- 
bounded delight,  she  found  the  shrinking  air 
of  a young  girl  in  that  terrible  tutor  whose 
sternness  and  repellent  manner  she  had  so 
dreaded  for  her  children’s  sake.  To  a mind 
that  had  so  little  to  agitate  it  as  hers  this 
contrast  between  what  she  had  feared  and 
what  she  actually  saw  was  an  event  of  su- 
preme importance.  At  last  she  recovered 
from  her  surprise.  She  was  a little  shocked 
to  find  herself  standing  at  her  front  door 
in  company  with  a young  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. 

Let  us  go  in,  monsieur,”  she  said  with  a 
rather  embarrassed  air. 

In  all  her  Life  Mme  de  Renal  had  never 
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experienced  a sensation  so  entirely  agree- 
able ; never  bad  more  alarming  fears  been 
succeeded  by  so  gracious  an  apparition. 
Those  pretty  children,  the  objects  of  her  ten- 
der care,  were  not  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  , 
mercies  of  a dirty,  fault-finding  priest.  As 
the  door  of  the  vestibule  closed  on  them  she 
turned  for  another  look  at  Julien,  who  was 
timidly  following  her.  His  expression  of 
wonder  and  admiration  at  sight  of  so  hand- 
some a house  was  an  additional  grace  in 
Mme  de  Renafis  eyes.  She  could  not  believe 
her  senses ; it  seemed  to  her,  though,  that  a 
black  coat  would  be  more  appropriate  wear 
for  a tutor. 

^‘But  is  it  really  true,  monsieur,”  she 
asked,  stopping  again  and  dreading  in  her 
soul  to  be  undeceived  in  a belief  that  ren- 
dered her  so  happy,  “ is  it  really  true  that  you 
know  Latin  ? ” The  words  offended  Julieff s 
pride  and  dispelled  the  charm  in  which  he 
had  been  living  for  the  last  few  minutes. 

‘^Yes,  madame,”  he  replied,  assuming  an 
air  of  dignity ; “ I know  as  much  of  Latin 
as  Monsieur  le  Cure — and  even  more,  he  is 
sometimes  so  good  as  to  tell  me.” 

Mme  de  Renal  was  standing  a couple  of 
paces  from  Julien;  she  thought  at  that  mo- 
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ment  that  he  looked  very  unamiable.  She 
stepped  a little  nearer  to  him,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice : 

“You  will  not  whip  my  children,  will  you, 
in  the  beginning,  even  if  they  should  not 
know  them  lessons?” 

This  entreaty,  almost  a supplication,  in  the 
mouth  of  a woman  of  such  beauty,  made 
Julien  quite  forget  what  he  owed  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a Latinist.  Mme  de  RenaPs  face 
was  close  to  his;  he  breathed  the  delicate 
perfume  that  emanated  from  her  flowing 
summer  robes,  to  the  poor  peasant  always 
such  an  awful  mysterj^  He  blushed  vio- 
lently, and  said  with  a sigh  and  in  a lacka- 
daisical voice : 

“ Fear  nothing,  madame ; I shall  obey  you 
in  all  things.” 

It  was  not  until  this  moment,  when  her 
anxiety  for  her  children  was  entirely  laid  to 
rest,  that  Mme  de  Renal  took  note  of  Julien’s 
extreme  beauty.  The  almost  feminine  deli- 
cacy of  his  features  and  his  air  of  diffidence 
did  not  appear  ridiculous  to  a woman  who 
was  herself  extremely  timid.  The  command- 
ing air  that  is  generally  considered  a requi- 
site to  manly  beauty  would  have  frightened 
her. 
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How  old  are  you,  monsieur  ? ” she  asked. 

I am  going  on  nineteen.” 

''My  eldest  boy  is  eleven/-’  Mine  de  Renal 
continued,  her  fears  entirely  dissipated. 
" He  will  almost  be  a companion  for  you ; 
you  and  he  can  converse  together.  Once  his 
father  found  it  necessary  to  punish  him ; the 
child  was  ill  for  a whole  week  after  it,  and 
yet  the  whipping  was  not  by  any  means  a 
severe  one.”— “ There  is  quite  a difference  be- 
tween his  case  and  mine,”  thought  Julien. 
" Only  yesterday  my  father  beat  me.  What 
a pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be  rich  ! ” 

Mine  de  Renal  mistook  the  expression  of 
melanchoty  that  this  reflection  brought  to 
the  young  man’s  face  for  timidity;  she  en- 
deavoured to  encourage  him. 

" Wliat  is  your  name,  monsieur?”  she  in- 
quired with  an  accent  and  a grace  of  which 
Julien  felt  all  the  charm  without  being  able 
to  account  for  it. 

"I  am  called  Julien  Sorel,  madame;  I 
tremble  on  entering  for  the  flrst  time  a 
strange  house ; I have  need  of  your  protec- 
tion, and  that  you  pardon  my  shortcomings 
during  the  first  few  days.  I have  never  at- 
tended college — I was  too  poor;  the  only 
men  I have  ever  spoken  to  are  my  cousin 
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the  surgeon,  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  M.  Chelan,  the  Cure— he  will 
vouch  for  me.  My  brothers  have  always 
beaten  me ; I beg  you  will  not  believe  them 
if  they  speak  ill  of  me.  Forgive  me  my 
faults— I shall  never  do  wrong  intention- 
ally.’^ 

Julien’s  courage  had  been  returning  to  him 
during  his  long  speech;  he  contemplated 
Mme  de  Renal,  and  would  have  been  will- 
ing at  that  moment  to  make  affidavit  that 
she  was  not  over  twenty  years  old.  He 
conceived  the  audacious  idea  of  kissing  lier 
hand;  the  next  moment  he  was  frightened 
at  his  temerity;  then  he  said  to  himself,  “I 
shall  be  showing  the  white  feather  if  I do 
not  carry  into  effect  a resolution  which  may 
be  serviceable  to  me  and  diminish  the  con- 
tempt that  this  fine  lady  doubtless  feels  for 
a poor  rustic  freshly  taken  from  the  saw- 
mill.” Likely  enough  he  was  emboldened  to 
some  extent  by  various  flattering  expressions 
from  the  young  girls  that  during  the  last  six 
months  had  reached  his  ears.  While  this 
internal  debate  was  going  on  wdthin  him, 
Mme  de  Rfinal  was  giving  him  a few  hints 
to  guide  him  in  his  early  intercourse  wdth 
the  children.  The  conflict  that  was  raging 
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in  his  bosom  had  brought  back  the  pallor  to 
his  face  j he  said  with  a constrained  air : 

''Never,  madame,  will  I lay  my  hand  on 
your  children  j I swear  it  in  the  presence  of 
Grod.  And  as  he  spoke  the  words  he  took 
Mme  de  Renal’s  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  bhe  was  astonished  at  the  action,  and, 
on  giving  it  more  thought,  offended.  As  the 
weather  was  very  warm  her  arm  was  bare 
under  her  shawl,  and  the  young  man’s  move- 
ment in  raising  it  had  uncovered  it  to  the 
shoulder.  She  took  herself  sharply  to  task 
after  a few  minutes ; it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  not  manifested  all  the  indignation 
the  circumstance  demanded. 

M.  de  Renal,  who  had  heard  talking, 
emerged  from  his  study ; with  that  majes- 
tic and  paternal  air  which  he  was  wont  to 
assume  when  marrying  a couple  at  the  mairie, 
he  said  to  J ulien  : 

" It  is  essential  that  I speak  to  you  before 
the  children  see  you.” 

He  showed  the  young  man  into  a room, 
and  intimated  to  his  wife,  who  was  about  to 
leave  them,  his  wish  that  she  should  remain. 
When  the  door  was  closed  the  magistrate 
seated  himself  with  gi’avity. 

" Monsieur  le  Cure  gives  me  a favourable 
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account  of  you ; every  one  here  will  treat  you 
with  respect,  and  if  I am  satisfied  with  your 
behaviour  I will  ultimately  set  you  up  in  busi- 
ness in  a small  way.  You  are  not  to  receive 
the  visits  of  vour  relatives  and  friends  while 

V 

in  my  house ; I cannot  have  my  children  ex- 
posed to  their  influence.  Here  are  thirty-six 
francs  for  your  first  month’s  salary  5 but  I 
require  a promise  from  you  that  not  one  sou 
of  this  money  shall  go  to  your  father.” 

M.  de  Renal  felt  sore  at  having  been  out- 
generalled  by  the  old  man  in  the  transaction. 

“ Now,  monsieur— tor,  in  compliance  with 
my  orders,  every  one  in  this  house  will  call 
you  monsieur,  and  you  will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  living  in  a respectable  and 
well-ordered  family— now,  monsieur,  the 
children  must  not  see  you  in  that  jacket ; it 
is  unseemlv.  Have  the  servants  seen  him  ? ” 
M.  de  R^nal  inquired  of  his  wife. 

‘^No,  my  friend,”  she  replied  with  an  air 
of  deep  thought. 

“So  much  the  better.  Put  on  this,”  he 
said  to  the  astonished  youth,  giving  him  a 
frock-coat  of  his  own.  “ Now  we  will  go  and 
see  M.  Durand,  the  draper.” 

More  than  an  hour  later,  when  M.  de  Renal 

returned  with  the  new  tutor  attired  in  his 
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suit  of  solemn  black,  he  found  his  wife  oc- 
cupying the  seat  where  he  had  left  her.  She 
felt  soothed  and  tranquillised  somehow  by 
Julien’s  presence;  contemplating  him,  she 
forgot  to  be  afraid  of  him.  Julien  was  not 
thinking  of  her;  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
trust of  destiny  and  men,  his  thoughts  at 
that  moment  were  those  of  a child;  he 
seemed  to  have  lived  years  since  the  instant, 
three  hours  ago,  w^hen  he  had  sat  and 
trembled  in  the  church.  He  remarked  Mme 
de  Renahs  offended  air,  and  knew  that  she 
was  angry  because  he  had  dared  to  kiss  her 
hand.  But  the  sentiment  of  pride,  inspired 
by  the  contact  of  clothes  so  different  from 
those  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  so  exalted 
and  raised  him  out  of  his  own  natural  self, 
and  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  conceal  his 
childish  delight,  that  all  his  movements  had 
in  them  something  spasmodic  and  artificial. 
Mme  de  Renal  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

little  more  gravity,  monsieur,”  said 
M.  de  Renal,  if  you  wish  to  be  respected  by 
my  children  and  my  domestics.” 

Monsieur,”  Julien  replied,  “ I do  not  feel 
at  ease  in  these  new  garments ; I am  only  a 
poor  peasant,  and  all  my  life  have  worn 
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nothing  more  pretentious  than  the  jacket. 
With  your  permission,  I will  seek  the  seclu- 
sion of  my  room.” 

^‘How  does  our  new  acquisition  strike 
you  ? ” said  the  mayor  to  his  wife. 

By  an  almost  instinctive  impidse,  and  of 
the  purport  of  which  she  certainly  was  not 
conscious,  Mme  de  Renal  did  not  give  her 
husband  a strictly  truthful  account  of  her 
impressions. 

“ I am  not  as  enthusiastic  as  you  over  that 
little  peasant ) he  will  become  so  insupport- 
able, before  the  month  is  out,  that  you  will 
be  obliged  to  discharge  him.” 

“ Very  well ; then  we  will  discharge  him ; 
I shall  be  a hundred  francs  out  of  pocket, 
and  Verri^res  will  have  seen  M.  de  RenaPs 
children  attended  by  a tutor.  That  end 
would  not  have  been  gained  if  I had  allowed 
Julien  to  go  dressed  as  a common  working- 
man. If  I discharge  him,  of  course  I shaE 
keep  the  black  suit  that  I ordered  for  him 
from  the  draper ; he  will  take  away  wdth  him 
only  the  ready-made  things  I purchased  at 
the  tailor’s.” 

The  hour  which  Julien  spent  in  his  cham- 
ber to  Mme  de  Renal  seemed  no  longer  than 

a minute.  The  children,  who  had  been  ap- 
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prized  of  the  new  tutor’s  arrival,  besieged 
their  mother  with  questions.  At  last  Julien 
made  his  appearance  5 he  was  another  man. 
To  say  that  he  was  grave  would  be  but  a 
portion  of  the  truth : he  was  gravity  personi- 
fied. He  was  presented  to  the  children,  and 
spoke  to  them  in  a manner  that  astonished 
even  M.  de  Renal. 

I am  here,  young  gentlemen,”  he  said  to 
them  at  the  close  of  his  address,  “to  teach 
you  Latin.  You  know  what  it  is  to  recite 
a lesson.  Here  is  the  Holy  Bible,”  he  said, 
producing  a little  32mo  volume  in  black 
leather  binding.  “It  is  the  portion  which 
is  called  the  New  Testament,  treating  more 
particularly  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I shall  often  hear  vou  recite  vour 
lessons ; I wish  you  now  to  hear  me  recite 
mine.”  He  had  handed  the  book  to  Adolphe, 
the  eldest  of  the  boys.  “ Open  it  anywhere,” 
Julien  continued,  “ and  give  me  the  first  few 
words  of  a paragraph ; I will  go  on  and  re- 
cite from  memory  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume  until  you  tell  me  to  stop.” 

Adolphe  opened  the  book,  read  a few 
words,  and  Julien  recited  the  whole  page 
with  no  more  effort  than  if  he  had  been 

speaking  French.  M.  de  R^nal  looked  at 
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his  wife  triumphantly.  The  children,  see- 
ing their  parents’  surprise,  looked  on  with 
eyes  big  with  wonder.  A servant  came  to 
the  door,  stood  listening  for  a while,  motion- 
less and  open-mouthed,  to  the  torrent  of 
unintelligible  words,  then  vanished.  Pres- 
ently madame’s  maid  and  the  cook  presented 
themselves  at  the  door  5 at  that  time  Adolphe 
had  already  opened  the  volume  at  eight  dif- 
ferent places,  and  Julien  was  reciting  with 
as  much  facility  as  ever. 

“ Ah,  Blessed  Virgin ! the  pretty  little 
priest ! ” audibly  remarked  the  cook,  a good 
girl  and  very  pious. 

M.  de  Renal’s  vanity  was  piqued ; so  far 
from  thinking  of  examining  the  preceptor, 
he  was  ransacking  his  memory  for  a few 
words  of  Latin;  at  last  he  recalled  a line 
of  Horace.  Julien  knew  no  Latin  except  his 
Bible.  He  replied  with  a frown,  The  holy 
ministry,  for  which  I am  designed,  forbids 
me  to  read  so  profane  a poet.” 

M.  de  Renal  gave  a number  of  what  he 
alleged  to  be  quotations  from  Horace.  He 
was  at  considerable  pains  to  explain  to  his 
children  who  Horace  was,  but  they  gave  no 
attention  to  what  he  said.  They  were  looking 
admiringly  at  Julien. 
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As  the  servants  remained  clustered  about 
the  door,  the  young  man  determined  to  pro- 
long the  experience  for  their  benefit. 
Stanislas-Xavier,  too,  must  give  me  a passage 
from  the  sacred  volume,’'  he  said  to  the 
smallest  of  the  children. 

Little  Stanislas,  highly  elated  to  be  thus 
honoured,  read  a portion  of  a line  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  from  one  of  his  years,  and 
Julien  followed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
page.  To  make  M.  de  Renal’s  triumph  com- 
plete, there  appeared  upon  the  scene,  while 
Julien  was  declaiming,  M.Valenod,  the  owner 
of  the  handsome  ponies,  and  M.  Charcot  de 
Maugiron,  the  sous-prefet  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment.  The  performance  was  the  means  of 
securing  to  Julien  the  title  of  monsieur;  even 
the  servants  dared  not  deny  it  to  him. 

All  VerrRres  came  flocking  to  the  mayor’s 
residence  that  evening  for  a look  at  the 
phenomenon.  Julien,  when  spoken  to,  re- 
plied with  a dark  and  lofty  air  that  kept  his 
interlocutors  at  a distance.  His  fame  spread 
so  rapidly  through  the  city  that  a few  days 
later  M.  de  Renal,  fearing  he  might  lose  his 
new  acquisition,  proposed  to  him  to  sign  an 
engagement  for  two  years. 

“No,  monsieur,”  Julien  coolly  replied ; “ if 
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you  should  see  fit  to  discharge  me  at  any 
time  I should  be  compelled  to  leave  your 
house.  An  engagement  that  ties  my  hands 
without  binding  you  to  anything  is  one-sided  j 
I must  decline  it.” 

Julien  played  his  cards  so  well  that  before 
he  had  been  a month  an  inmate  of  the  house 
M.  de  R^nal  himself  respected  him.  The 
Cure  having  quarrelled  with  MM.  de  Renal 
and  Valenod,  there  was  no  one  to  betray  the 
tutor’s  former  passion  for  Napoleon ; he  al- 
ways spoke  of  his  quondam  idol  in  terms  of 
horror  and  execration. 
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They  are  incapable  of  touching  the  heart  without 
hurting  it. — A modern. 


HE  children  adored  him,  while  he 
for  them  had  not  a particle  of 
love ; his  thoughts  Avere  else- 
where. Whatever  the  urchins 
did,  he  never  lost  his  patience.  Cold,  just, 
impassive,  and  yet  liked  because  his  presence 
assisted  in  a measure  to  dispel  the  ennui  that 
pervaded  the  household,  he  was  a good  pre- 
ceptor. For  his  part,  he  felt  only  hatred 
and  aversion  for  the  fine  company  to  which 
he  was  admitted— on  the  footing  of  an  in- 
ferior, it  is  true,  which  may  explain  the 
hatred  and  aversion.  There  were  certain 
dinners  of  ceremony  at  which  it  cost  him 
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tremendous  efforts  to  conceal  his  disgust 
with  his  surroundings.  On  one  St.  Louis’ 
day,  among  other  occasions,  when  M.  Vale- 
nod  was  perorating  in  his  usual  style  at  M. 
de  Renal’s,  Julien  came  within  an  ace  of  be- 
traying himself ; he  made  his  escape  to  the 
garden  under  the  pretext  of  looking  for  the 
children.  “ How  they  eulogise  honesty  ! ” 
he  cried ; to  hear  them,  one  would  think 
it  was  the  brightest  of  all  the  virtues ; and 
yet  how  lowly  they  bow  and  basely  cringe 
before  a man  who,  it  is  patent  to  everybody, 
has  doubled  and  trebled  his  fortune  while 
handling  the  money  collected  for  the  poor ! 
I dare  say  he  even  steals  from  the  fund 
appropriated  to  the  foundlings,  those  poor 
wretches  whose  misery  should  be  held  more 
sacred  even  than  the  others  ’ ! Ah,  the  mon- 
ster ! And  I,  too,  am  a sort  of  foundling, 
hated  by  my  father,  my  brothers,  by  all  my 

familv.” 

%/ 

A few  days  previous  to  the  above-men- 
tioned occasion,  Julien,  while  walking  by 
himself  and  reciting  his  breviary  in  a little 
wood  called  the  Belvedere,  that  overlooks 
the  Cours  de  la  Fidelite,  had  seen  his  two 
brothers  approaching  him  along  an  unfre- 
quented path  and  endeavoured  to  avoid 
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them.  Jiilien’s  handsome  coat  and  prosper- 
ous appearance,  together  with  the  very  sin- 
cere contempt  he  entertained,  and  made  no 
effort  to  conceal,  for  the  uncouth  rustics,- 
had  so  provoked  them  ire  that  they  heat  him 
until  he  fainted  and  was  covered  with  blood. 
Mnie  de  Renal,  out  for  a walk  with  M. 
Valenod  and  the  sous-prefet,  passed  that  way 
shortly  afterward;  she  saw  Julien  hung  on 
the  ground  and  believed  him  to  be  dead. 
She  was  so  affected  by  the  sight  as  to  inspire 
M.  Valenod  with  jealousy. 

His  alarm  was  premature.  Julien  con- 
sidered Mme  de  Renal  a very  beautiful 
woman,  but  he  hated  her  on  account  of  her 
beauty ; it  was  the  rock  on  which  his  early 
promise  of  fortune  had  come  near  splitting. 
He  had  no  more  to  say  to  her  than  he  could 
help,  in  order  that  she  might  forget  his  mad- 
ness on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  when  he  had 
kissed  her  hand. 

Elisa,  Mme  de  Renal’s  maid,  had  lost  no 
time  in  falling  in  love  with  the  young  tutor ; 
she  often  made  him  the  subject  of  her  con- 
versation with  her  mistress.  Mademoiselle 
Elisa’s  love  had  secured  for  Julien  the  hate 
of  one  of  the  valets.  He  heard  the  man  say 
to  Elisa  one  day,  ‘‘You  have  nothing  more 
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to  say  to  me,  now  that  dirty  tutor  is  an  in- 
mate of  the  house.’’  Julien  did  not  deserve 
the  epithet,  but  an  instinct  of  dandyism  led 
him  to  redouble  his  attentions  to  his  person. 
M.  Valenod’s  enmity  also  was  redoubled. 
He  said  in  pubhc  that  such  foppishness  ill 
became  a young  abbe.  Juhen’s  costume, 
except  the  cassock,  was  that  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

Mme  de  Renal  noticed  that  his  conversa- 
tions with  Mademoiselle  Elisa  were  more 
frequent  than  they  had  beenj  she  learned 
that  these  conferences  were  due  to  the 
poverty  of  the  young  man’s  extremely  scanty 
wardrobe.  He  had  so  little  linen  that  it  was 
obliged  to  make  frequent  journeys  to  the 
laundress,  and  it  was  in  such  small  matters 
that  Elisa  was  of  assistance  to  him.  Mme 
de  Renal  was  touched  by  his  destitution,  the 
existence  of  which  she  had  not  suspected ; 
she  would  have  liked  to  make  him  a gift  of 
some  shirts,  but  was  afraid  to ; and  this 
internal  conflict  was  the  first  disagreeable 
sensation  that  Julien  had  caused  her.  Until 
then  the  name  of  Julien  and  the  sentiment 
of  a pure  and  wholly  intellectual  pleasure 
had  been  synonymous  with  her.  Afflicted 
by  the  idea  of  the  young  man’s  poverty,  she 
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suggested,  to  her  hush&nd.  thut  they  replenish 
his  store  of  linen. 

‘‘  That  is  a foolish  idea/’  he  replied.  “ Why 
spend  our  money  for  presents  for  a man 
who  is  serving  us  well  and  with  whom  we 
are  perfectly  contented!  V/hen  he  begins 
to  neglect  his  duties,  then  is  the  time  to 
stimulate  his  zeal.” 

Mme  de  Renal  was  mortified  by  this  ex- 
tremely business-like  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter  5 she  had  not  suspected  her  husband’s 
meanness  before  Julien’s  arrival.  She  could 
never  look  at  the  plain  but  scrupulously  neat 
attire  of  the  young  Abbe  without  saying  to 
herself,  Poor  boy  ! how  does  he  manage  ? ” 

And  little  by  little  she  came  to  pity  J ulien’s 
deficiencies  instead  of  being  shocked  by  them. 

Mme  de  Renal  was  one  of  those  country- 
bred  women  whom  people,  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  their  acquaintance,  are  prone 
to  regard  as  simple.  She  had  no  experience 
of  life,  and  cared  little  for  conversation. 
Endowed  with  delicate  and  somewhat  scorn- 
ful perceptions,  the  instinct  of  happiness, 
that  is  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  all  crea- 
tures, caused  her  at  most  times  to  give  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  doings  of  the  boorish 

individuals  among  whom  her  lot  was  cast. 
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If  she  had  had  any  education  to  speak  of 
she  would  have  shone  by  the  originality  and 
vivacity  of  her  wit;  but,  being  an  heiress, 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  a convent  where 
all  the  nuns  knew  was  to  adore  the  8acr6 
Coeur  de  Jesus  and  revile  the  French  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Jesuits.  Mine  de  Renal  was  too 
sensible  not  to  forget  within  a brief  time  all 
the  absurdities  she  had  been  taught  by  the 
sisters,  but  she  replaced  them  by  nothing  and 
consequently  ended  b}^  knowing  nothing. 
The  flatteries  to  which  she  had  been  exposed 
in  early  life  on  account  of  her  great  expecta- 
tions, and  a decided  propensity  for  passion- 
ate devotion,  had  induced  in  her  a concen- 
trated habit  of  living  and  thinking.  With 
an  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  "conde- 
scension, and  of  an  abnegation  of  will  that 
was  the  pride  of  M.  de  Renal  and  was  quoted 
by  all  the  husbands  of  Verrieres  as  an  ex- 
ample to  their  wives,  her  habitual  mental 
attitude  was  in  truth  the  result  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  supreme  indifference.  A princess, 
in  all  the  pride  of  her  position,  would  give 
far  more  attention  to  what  was  said  and 
done  about  her  by  her  courtiers  than  this 
woman,  so  gentle  and  modest  to  appearance, 
gave  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  her  hus- 
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band.  Until  Jnlien’s  arrival  her  sole  care 
had  been  for  her  children.  Their  slight  ail- 
ments, their  little  joys  and  sorrows,  had 
monopolised  all  the  tenderness  of  a soul 
that  had  never  in  its  existence  known  what 
it  was  to  worship  anything  but  God  when 
its  possessor  was  at  the  Sacre  Coenr  in  Bes- 
aiiQon. 

She  kept  her  emotions  religiously  to  her- 
self, but  the  slightest  sign  of  indisposition 
in  one  of  her  children  reduced  her  to  a de- 
spair that  could  hardly  have  been  greater 
if  the  patient  were  on  his  death-bed.  The 
confidences  of  this  nature,  that  in  the  early 
years  of  her  married  life  her  need  of  sym- 
pathy had  induced  her  to  repose  in  her  hus- 
band, had  invariably  been  received  with 
coarse  laughter,  a shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  some  silly  and  unfeeling  remark  on  the 
foolishness  of  women.  Pleasantries  of  this 
description,  especially  at  the  expense  of  her 
children’s  sufferings,  were  like  a knife  in 
Mine  de  Renal’s  heart.  And  that  was  what 
she  found  instead  of  the  flatteries  and  soft 
speeches  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  Jesuit  convent  where  she  had  passed  her 
youth.  Grief  and  sorrow  had  completed  her 
education.  Too  proud  to  complain,  even  to 
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her  friend  Mme  Derville,  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  all  men  were  like  her  hnshand, 
M.  Yalenod,  and  little  Charcot  de  Maugiron, 
the  sous-prefet.  Coarse  vulgarity,  brutal  in- 
difference to  everything  outside  their  own 
selfish  interests  of  money  and  ambition,  and 
vindictive  hatred  for  all  who  thwarted  or 
contradicted  them,  appeared  to  her  attributes 
as  inseparable  from  the  stronger  sex  as  the 
boots  and  silk  hats  they  wore. 

After  many  years  Mme  de  Renal  had  not 
succeeded  in  acclimating  herself  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  she  was  compelled  to 
live. 

Whence  the  success  of  the  young  peasant 
Juhen.  She  found  a seductive  charm,  at- 
tractive by  reason  of  its  novelty,  in  that 
proud  and  vigorous  intellect.  Mme  de 
Renal  quickly  forgave  his  ignorance,  which 
was  but  a grace  the  more,  and  succeeded  in 
correcting  the  rusticity  of  his  manners.  She 
soon  found  that  he  was  worthy  of  her  atten- 
tion, even  when  spealdng  of  the  most  com- 
monplace things,  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  a poor  stray  cur  crushed  by  the  cart 
of  a peasant  while  crossing  the  market- 
place. Such  a spectacle  would  elicit  from 
her  husband  his  loud,  heartless  laugh,  while 
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she  could  see  Julien’s  delicately  arched,  black 
eyebrows  contract  with  pain.  It  seemed  to 
her  after  a little  that  humanity,  generosity 
and  nobility  of  soul  had  no  existence,  save 
in  the  young  Abbe.  She  felt  for  him  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  that  these  virtues 
are  wont  to  excite  in  kindred  souls. 

At  Paris  Julien’s  position  toward  Mme  do 
Renal  would  have  been  quickly  simplified; 
but  at  Paris  love  is  the  offspring  of  the  ro- 
mance. The  young  preceptor  and  his  timid 
mistress  would  have  only  had  to  read  three 
or  four  novels,  or  listen  to  the  couplets  at  the 
Gj^mnase,  to  discover  wdiere  they  stood.  The 
novels  would  have  taught  them  the  role  they 
were  to  play,  would  have  given  them  an 
example  to  guide  them ; and  this  example 
Julien’s  vanity  would  ultimately  have  forced 
him  to  imitate,  although  without  pleasure 
and  perhaps  even  against  his  will. 

In  the  burning  atmosphere  of  Aveyron  or 
the  Pyrenees  a trmal  incident  would  have 
precipitated  a climax.  Under  our  colder  skies 
a poor  young  man,  ambitious  only  because  the 
refinement  of  his  nature  makes  those  enjoy- 
ments which  are  procurable  by  money  a ne- 
cessity to  him,  sees  day  after  day  a woman 

of  thirty,  unaffectedly  virtuous,  wrapped  up 
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in  her  children,  and  not  in  the  least  disposed 
to  make  the  modern  novel  her  guide  of  con- 
duct. In  the  provinces  everything  proceeds 
deliberately ; “ Little  by  little  ’’  is  the  motto. 
There  is  less  artificialitv  and  more  natural- 
ness. 

Mme  de  Renal,  thinking  of  the  young 
preceptor’s  poverty,  was  often  aifected  to 
tears.  Julien  came  on  her  suddenly  one  day 
while  she  was  weeping. 

O madame,  have  you  received  bad  news 

“No,  my  friend,”  she  replied.  “Call  the 
children ; we  will  go  for  a walk.” 

She  took  his  arm  and  rested  on  it  in  a way 
that  impressed  Julien  strangely.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  called  him  “ my  friend.” 

As  they  were  returning  from  their  prome- 
nade Julien  perceived  that  she  was  blushing 
deeply.  She  began  to  walk  more  slowly. 

“You  have  probably  heard,”  she  said,  with- 
out looking  at  him,  “ that  I am  heir  to  all  the 
property  of  a very  rich  aunt  living  in  Bes- 
angon.  She  gives  me  more  money  than  I 
can  spend.  My  children  are  making  such 
surprising  progress  that— that  I should  like 
to  ask  you  to  accept  a trifling  present  as  a 
token  of  my  gratitude— only  a few  louis  with 
which  to  get  yourself  some  linen.  But—” 
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she  added,  blushing  more  deeply  still,  and 
stopped  short. 

“What  is  it,  madame?”  Juhen  asked. 

“It  would  be  useless,”  she  continued, 
dropping  her  eyes  before  his  look,  “ to  speak 
of  the  matter  to  my  husband.” 

“I  am  small  in  stature,  madame,  but  not 
in  mind,”  he  replied,  stopping  and  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  his  eyes  blazing 
with  anger ; “ that  is  a thing  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  you.  I should  be 
more  despicable  than  one  of  your  valets  if  I 
laid  myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  M.  de  Renal  about 

money  matters.” 

Mme  de  Renal  was  paralysed. 

“Monsieur  the  Mayor,”  Julien  continued, 
“has  five  times  paid  me  thirty-six  francs  since 
I have  been  living  in  his  house ; I am  ready 
to  show  the  account  of  my  expenditures  to 
him  or  to  any  one  else,  even  to  M.  Valenod, 
my  enemy.” 

This  tirade  left  Mme  de  Renal  pale  and 
trembling,  and  their  walk  came  to  an  end 
without  either  of  them  finding  an  excuse  for 
renewing  the  conversation.  Love  foi  Mme 
de  Renal  became  more  and  more  an  impos- 
sibility to  Julien’s  proud  heart  5 as  for  her, 
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she  respected,  she  admired  him;  had  she 
not  received  a scolding  from  him?  The 
humiliation  which  she  had  unintentionally 
inflicted  on  him  was  an  excuse  for  showing 
him  the  most  devoted  attention.  For  a week 
Mine  de  Renal  was  happy  in  the  novelty  of 
the  situation.  Its  effect  was  partially  to  ap- 
pease Julien’s  anger;  he  was  far  from  dis- 
cerning in  it  anything  resembling  a personal 
liking. 

That  is  the  way  with  these  rich  people/’ 
he  told  himself ; they  think  to  atone  by  a 
few  grimaces  for  all  the  affronts  they  make 
ns  swallow ! ” 

In  spite  of  aU  the  resolutions  she  had 
made,  Mine  de  Renal’s  heart  was  too  full, 
and  too  innocent  as  well,  to  permit  of  her 
keeping  her  husband  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
offer  made  by  her  to  Julien  and  his  manner 
of  receiving  it. 

M.  de  Renal  was  nettled.  “ What ! ” was 
his  comment,  “you  tolerated  a refusal  on 
the  part  of  a servant  f ” 

And  on  his  wife  objecting  to  the  epithet : 

“I  use  the  language,  madame,  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde  when  presenting  his  cham- 
berlains to  his  bride.  All  these  people^  he 
said  to  her,  are  our  domestics,  I read  you 
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tlie  passage  from  Besenvars  Memoirs,  whicli 
is  an  authority  on  matters  of  etiquette.  Any 
one  not  of  gentle  birth,  who  occupies  a posi- 
tion in  your  house  and  receives  pay  for  his 
services,  is  a servant.  I shall  have  a word 
or  two  to  say  to  Master  Juhen  and  then  will 
present  him  with  a hundred  francs.” 

“Ah,  my  friend,  not  before  the  servants, 
I entreat  you ! ” pleaded  Mme  de  Renal. 

“You  are  right;  it  might  put  notions  in 
their  head  that  they  are  better  off  without,” 
said  her  husband  as  he  left  the  room,  reflect- 
ing on  the  enormity  of  the  sum. 

Mme  de  Renal  sank  into  a chair,  over- 
come with  shame  and  grief.  “ He  is  going 
to  humiliate  Julien,  and  the  fault  is  mine,” 
she  said  to  herself.  She  felt  as  if  she  could 
hate  her  husband,  and  hid  her  face  behind 
her  hands.  She  promised  herseK  to  make 
no  more  confidences  in  the  future. 

When  she  next  saw  Julien  she  was  all  of 
a tremble ; her  throat  was  so  constricted  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak.  In  her  agitation 
she  took  his  hands  and  pressed  them. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  she  finally  managed 
to  sav,  “ are  you  satisfied  with  my  hus- 
band ? ” 

“Why  should  I not  be  satisfied?”  he  re- 
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joined  with  a bitter  smile ; “he  gave  me  a 
hundred  francs/^ 

Mme  de  Renal  looked  at  him  uncertainly. 
“ Lend  me  your  arm,”  she  said  to  him  at 
last,  in  a tone  of  firmness  that  Juhen  had 
never  heard  from  her  before. 

The  bookseller  in  Verrim^es  was  a notori- 
ous Liberal,  but  she  mustered  up  courage  to 
pay  a visit  to  his  shop.  There  she  selected 
books  to  the  value  of  ten  louis,  which  she 
presented  to  her  sons.  But  they  were  all 
works  that  she  knew  were  desired  bj^  Julien, 
and  before  they  left  the  shop  each  of  the 
children,  at  her  instigation,  had  made  over 
his  volumes  to  the  tutor,  and  written  his 
name  on  the  flj^-leaf.  While  Mme  de  Renal 
was  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  her  auda- 
cious scheme  for  making  reparation  to  Julien, 
he  was  wondering  at  the  quantities  of  books 
he  saw  on  the  bookseller’s  shelves.  He  had 
never  before  been  in  so  profane  a place ; his 
heart  was  palpitating  with  excitement.  Far 
from  seeking  to  divine  what  was  passing  in 
Mme  de  Renal’s  bosom,  he  was  cogitating 
on  the  means  by  which  a young  theological 
student  might  become  possessed  of  some  of 
those  volumes.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him 
that  with  a little  skilful  management  he 
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might  convince  M.  de  Renal  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  appointing,  as  the  subject  of  his  sons’ 
compositions,  the  history  of  some  of  the  great 
men  who  had  illustrated  the  province  by 
their  achievements.  At  the  end  of  a month 
of  patient  and  persevering  effort  this  idea 
was  so  far  crowned  with  success  that  the 
tutor  ventured  to  broach  another  project, 
which  was  far  less  likely  to  have  the  accep- 
tance of  the  noble  mayor ; this  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  contributing  to  feather 
the  nest  of  a Liberal  by  subscribing  to  the 
library.  M.  de  Renal  admitted  that  it  would 
be  weil  his  eldest  son  should  have  more  than 
a hearsay  acquaintance  with  many  works 
that  he  would  hear  mentioned  in  conversa- 
tion when  he  entered  the  Military  Academy, 
but  beyond  that  Julien  saw  that  the  mayor 
was  determined  not  to  go.  He  suspected 
there  was  a secret  reason,  but  could  not 
divine  what  it  was. 

“ I have  been  thinking,  monsieur,”  he  said 
to  him  one  day,  that  there  would  be  a glar- 
ing impropriety  in  a name  so  Illustrious  as 
de  Renal  appearing  side  by  side  on  the  book- 
seller’s ledgers  with  the  names  of  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.”  M.  de  Renal’s  face  brightened 
perceptibly.  At  the  same  time,”  Julien 
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continued  in  a more  humble  tone,  “ it  would 
be  a very  bad  recommendation  for  a poor 
student  of  theology  if  his  name  should  some 
day  be  discovered  among  the  subscribers  to 
a circulating  library.  The  Liberals  might 
accuse  me  of  calling  for  the  most  infamous 
books ; who  knows  but  they  might  even  go 
so  far  as  to  write  the  titles  of  those  wicked 
books  opposite  my  name  ? ” But  Julien  was 
departing  from  the  right  road.  He  saw  the 
expression  of  disappointment  and  ill-humour 
reappear  on  the  mayor’s  countenance.  He 
held  his  peace.  “ I have  my  man  all  right,” 
he  said  to  himself. 

A few  days  afterward,  the  eldest  of  the 
boys  having  questioned  Julien  in  M.  de 
Renal’s  presence  about  a book  noticed  in  the 
Quotidienne : 

‘‘  To  avoid  giving  the  Jacobins  something 
to  talk  about,”  said  the  young  tutor,  ‘^and 
at  the  same  time  enable  me  to  answer  M. 
Adolphe’s  questions,  a subscription  to  the 
library  might  be  taken  out  in  the  name  of 
one  of  the  servants.” 

“ That  is  not  a bad  idea,”  said  M.  de  Renal, 
evidently  well  pleased. 

“However,  it  would  have  to  be  under- 
stood,” said  Julien,  with  that  serious,  almost 
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dissatisfied  air  that  many  people  make  it  a 
point  of  assuming  when  they  see  themselves 
near  the  attainment  of  a long-desired  object 
— ^4t  would  have  to  be  understood  that 
the  servant  should  take  out  no  novels.  If 
they  should  once  get  inside  the  house^  those 
dangerous  books  might  corrupt  madame’s 
maids.” 

“ And  the  political  pamplilets— you  forget 
them,”  M.  de  Renal  negligently  added.  He 
did  not  care  to  show  his  admiration  of  the 
adroit  compromise  discovered  by  the  tutor 
of  his  children. 

Julien’s  life  was  made  up  of  a succession 
of  little  diplomatic  arrangements  like  the 
above,  and  their  success  interested  him  much 
more  deeply  than  the  marked  preference 
with  which,  had  he  not  chosen  to  be  blind, 
he  might  have  seen  that  Mme  de  Renal  re- 
garded him. 

He  found  the  same  moral  atmosphere  that 
had  surrounded  him  all  his  life  in  the  house 
of  the  Mayor  of  Verri^res.  There,  as  in  his 
father’s  sawmill,  he  entertained  a profound 
contempt  for  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact,  and  was  cordially  hated 
by  them  in  return.  Every  day,  in  the  ac- 
counts given  by  M.  Valenod,the  sous-prefet, 
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and  other  friends  of  the  family  of  things 
that  had  happened  beneath  them  eyes,  he  saw 
how  little  connection  there  was  between  their 
ideas  and  reality.  An  action  that  seemed  to 
him  worthy  of  all  praise  was  sure  to  elicit 
the  reprobation  of  those  about  him.  His 
mental  comment  always  was,  “What  mon- 
sters or  what  blockheads ! ” The  joke  of 
it  was  that,  with  all  his  bumptiousness,  he 
often  understood  absolutely  nothing  of  what 
the  conversation  was  about. 

The  only  person  with  whom  he  had  ever 
been  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken  was  the 
old  surgeon;  what  few  ideas  he  had  were 
relative  to  Bonaparte’s  Italian  campaigns, 
and  surgery.  Nothing  delighted  his  untried 
courage  more  than  a circumstantial  account 
of  a painful  operation ; he  would  say  to  him- 
self, “I  would  have  stood  it  and  never 
winced ! ” 

The  first  time  that  Mme  de  R^nal  at- 
tempted a conversation  with  him  on  sub- 
jects foreign  to  her  children’s  education,  he 
began  to  discourse  of  surgical  operations; 
she  turned  very  pale  and  begged  him  to 
desist. 

Julien  had  no  other  subjects  to  talk  of; 
the  consequence  was  that,  he  and  Mme  de 
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Renal  being  thrown  much  together,  an  em- 
barrassing silence  set  in  between  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone.  In  the  drawing- 
room, notwithstanding  the  humility  of  his 
mien,  she  discerned  in  his  eyes  an  air  of  in- 
tellectual superiority  to  all  her  other  visitors. 
The  moment  she  was  left  alone  wdth  him  she 
saw  him  reduced  to  the  most  painful  embar- 
rassment. She  was  troubled,  for  her  femi- 
nine instinct  told  her  that  this  embarrassment 
was  in  no  wise  of  a tender  nature. 

Influenced  by  some  queer  conception  of 
the  observances  of  good  society  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  old  surgeon,  Julien, 
as  soon  as  there  was  silence  in  a place  where 
he  chanced  to  be  in  company  with  one  of  the 
tender  sex,  felt  humiliated  and  ashamed,  as 
if  that  silence  were  a crime  ascribable  to  him 
personally.  If  he  and  the  lady  were  tete- 
a-tete  the  sensation  became  a hundredfold 
more  distressful.  His  imagination,  filled 
with  the  most  high-flown  notions  in  the 
Hispano-romantic  style  of  what  a man  should 
say  to  a woman  when  alone  with  her,  sug- 
gested to  him,  in  his  trouble,  only  ideas  that 
were  entirely  inadmissible.  His  wits  were 
wool-gathering,  and  he  could  not  break  tlie 
mortifying  silence.  Thus,  during  his  long 
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walks  with  Mme  de  Renal  and  the  childi*en, 
the  natural  austerity  of  his  manner  was  ag- 
gravated by  his  cruel  suffering.  He  despised 
himself.  If,  impelled  by  his  evil  genius,  he 
forced  himself  to  talk,  he  was  sure  to  say 
something  unutterably  absurd.  To  fill  the 
cup  of  his  misery,  he  saw  and  magnified  his 
ridiculousness ; but  what  he  did  not  see  was 
the  expression  of  his  eyes;  they  were  so 
handsome,  and  such  speaking  witnesses  of 
an  ardent  soul,  that,  hke  a good  actor,  they 
often  gave  a charming  significance  to  words 
that  had  no  significance  at  all.  Mme  de 
Renal  noticed  that  when  he  and  she  were 
alone  he  never  said  anything  sensible  or 
witty  until,  his  attention  having  been  di- 
verted by  some  unforeseen  occimrence,  he 
had  ceased  to  think  of  manufacturing  com- 
pliments. As  she  was  in  no  danger  of  dying 
from  a surfeit  of  the  good  things  uttered  by 
her  husband’s  friends,  she  enjoyed  with  much 
satisfaction  Julien’s  occasional  flashes  of  wit. 

Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  gallantry  in  aR 
its  forms  is  rigidly  tabooed  in  provincial  cir- 
cles. There  is  the  ever-constant  dread  of 
losing  one’s  place.  The  dissolute  and  dis- 
honest shelter  themselves  under  the  cloak 
of  rehgion,  and  hypocrisy  has  made  fearful 
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progress,  even  among  the  Liberal  classes. 
Ennni  is  twice  as  prevalent  as  it  nsed  to  be. 
The  only  pleasures  left  are  reading  and 
agriculture. 

Mme  de  Renal,  the  heiress  of  a rich  and 
pious  aunt,  married  at  sixteen  to  a good- 
natured  gentleman,  had  never  in  all  her  life 
seen  or  experienced  anything  that  in  the 
slightest  degree  resembled  love.  The  only 
one  who  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  love  was 
her  confessor,  the  worthy  Abbe  Chelan,  on 
the  occasion  of  M.  Valenod’s  persecutions, 
and  he  had  depicted  it  in  such  horrible  terms 
that  the  word,  to  her  mind,  represented  lust, 
pure  and  simple.  Love,  as  she  had  found  it 
described  in  the  few  novels  that  chance  had 
brought  to  her  notice,  she  regarded  as  an 
exception,  or  even  as  a phenomenon  entirely 
outside  the  laws  of  nature.  Thanks  to  this 
ignorance,  Mme  de  Renal,  perfectly  happy, 
constantly  thinking  of  Julien’s  welfare,  never 
thought  of  addressing  herself  the  slightest 
reproach. 
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Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances  sweeter  for  the  theft. 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression— 

Don  Juan, 


HE  angelic  sweetness  tliat  Mine 
de  R^nal  owed  to  her  disposition 
and  to  her  present  happiness  was 
modified  a little  only  when  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  her  maid  Elisa.  This 
young  person  had  some  money  left  her,  went 
and  confessed  to  the  Abb6  Chelan,  and  to 
him  admitted  that  she  was  harbouring  plans 
of  marrying  Julien.  The  Cur4  was  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  friend^s  good  fortune, 
but  great  was  his  surprise  when  J ulien  calmly 
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but  firmly  informed  him  that  Mademoiselle 
Ehsa’s  proposal  was  not  acceptable  to  him. 

Beware,  my  son,  of  the  promptings  of 
your  heart,”  said  the  Cure,  with  a frown; 

shall  rejoice  if  it  is  your  vocation  alone 
that  leads  you  to  reject  a fortune  more  than 
sufficient  for  your  needs.  For  five  and  fifty 
years  I have  been  the  Cure  of  Verrieres,  and 
yet,  unless  appearances  are  false,  I am  about 
to  be  deprived  of  my  place.  I feel  terribly 
over  it,  and  still  I have  an  income  of  eight 
hundred  livres.  I mention  these  things  that 
you  may  not  deceive  yourself  with  illusions 
as  to  what  awaits  you  in  the  priesthood. 
If  you  propose  to  court  the  infiuence  of  men 
in  power,  your  eternal  destruction  is  assured. 
You  may  succeed,  but  to  do  so  it  will  be 
necessary  to  steel  your  heart  against  the 
suffering  poor  and  truckle  to  the  rich  and 
powerful,  to  the  sous-prefet,  the  mayor,  and 
all  the  rest ; this  line  of  conduct,  which  men 
call  worldly  wisdom,  in  a layman  may  not 
be  absolutely  incompatible  with  salvation, 
but  in  our  calling  one  must  make  his  choice  ; 
there  is  no  middle  course ; he  must  lay  up 
his  treasure  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 
Go,  my  friend,  give  the  matter  your  earnest 

thought,  and  in  three  days  return  and  let  me 
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have  your  definite  answer.  The  moderation 
and  abnegation  of  earthly  advantages  that 
are  the  priest’s  prime  requisites  seem  to  me 
to  be  wanting  in  your  nature,  and  to  be  re- 
placed by  a restless  ambition  inconsistent 
with  the  sacred  calling.  I augur  well  of 
your  talent,  but  let  me  tell  you,”  the  good 
Cure  added,  tears  rising  to  his  eyes,  “in  the 
priestly  career  I tremble  for  your  salvation.” 

Julien  was  ashamed  of  his  emotion ; for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  himself  loved ; 
he  wept  for  pleasure,  and  hurried  away  to 
hide  his  agitation  in  the  dense  woods  over 
V errieres. 

“ What  is  the  cause  of  the  state  I am  in  ? ” 
he  asked  himself,  at  last.  “ I feel  capable  of 
laying  down  my  hfe  a hundred  times  over 
for  that  good  Abbe  Chelan,  and  yet  he  has 
just  made  it  clear  to  me  that  I am  no  better 
than  a fool.  It  is  he  that  I wish  particu- 
larly to  deceive,  and  he  reads  me  like  a book. 
That  secret  ambition  of  which  he  speaks  is 
my  project  of  making  my  fortune.  He  be- 
lieves I am  unworthy  to  be  a priest,  and  that 
at  the  very  time  w'hen  I had  supposed  that 
my  sacrifice  of  an  income  of  fifty  louis  would 
have  given  him  the  highest  idea  of  my  piety 
and  vocation. 
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“ In  the  future/^  he  continued,  “ I will  rely 
only  on  those  parts  of  my  character  that  I 
have  tested.  Who  would  have  thought  I 
should  find  pleasure  in  shedding  tears? 
That  I should  love  the  man  who  demon- 
strated me  to  be  a fool ! ” 

Three  days  later  Julien  had  found  the 
pretext  with  which  he  should  have  provided 
himself  in  the  beginning ; true,  it  was  a cal- 
umny, but  what  of  that?  He  confessed  to 
the  Cure,  wdth  apparent  reluctance,  that  a 
reason,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion because  it  would  injure  a third  party, 
had  deterred  him  from  considering  favoura- 
bly the  proffered  union.  That  was  an  imputa- 
tion on  Elisa’s  conduct.  M.  Chelan  observed 
in  his  manner  a certain  worldl}^  fire,  not  at 
all  like  that  which  should  animate  a youno: 
Levite. 

My  friend,”  he  said  to  him  again,  ''  be  a 
good  rustic  bourgeois  5 cultivate  your  fields, 
read  your  books,  and  gain  the  esteem  of 
your  neighbours.  You  will  be  happier  thus 
than  as  a priest  without  vocation.” 

Julien  replied  to  this  fresh  remonstrance 
very  happily,  so  far  as  words  were  concerned ; 
his  language  was  that  of  a fervent  young 
seminarist  j but  his  tone  and  the  ill-eon- 
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cealed  light  that  shone  in  his  eyes  alarmed 
M.  Chelan. 

We  must  not  augur  too  ill  of  Julien;  he 
displayed  inventive  powers  of  no  mean  order 
in  selecting  the  language  of  his  refined  and 
prudent  hypocrisy.  That  was  much,  con- 
sidering his  age.  As  for  his  tone  and  ges- 
tures, he  had  always  lived  in  the  company 
of  rustics ; he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
perfect  models.  At  a later  day,  when  it  was 
given  him  to  profit  by  the  acquaintance  of 
those  gentlemen,  he  was  as  irreproachable 
in  manner  as  he  was  in  language. 

Mme  de  Renal  was  surprised  to  observe 
that  her  maid’s  inheritance  did  not  make  the 
girl  more  happy ; she  saw  her  go  almost  daily 
to  the  Cure’s  and  return  with  eyes  red  with 
weeping;  at  last  Elisa  spoke  to  her  of  her 
marriage. 

Mme  de  Renal  thought  herself  threatened 
with  an  illness;  a feverish  condition  de- 
stroyed her  sleep;  she  w^as  uncomfortable 
when  she  had  not  her  maid  or  Julien  wfithin 
sight.  She  could  think  of  nothing  but  them 
and  the  bliss  that  would  be  theirs  in  their 
married  state.  She  drew  for  herself  charm- 
ing pictures  of  the  modest  little  house  and 
the  young  couple  supplying  all  their  needs 
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on  fifty  louis  a year.  Perhaps  Julien  would 
study  law  and  practise  at  Bray,  the  next 
sous-prefecture,  two  leagues  from  Verrieres ; 
in  that  case  she  would  see  him  now  and 
then. 

Mme  de  Renal  sincerely  thought  that  her 
mind  was  giving  way ; she  spoke  of  it  to  her 
husband,  and  at  last  was  ill  in  earnest.  That 
evening,  as  her  maid  was  attending  to  her 
wants,  she  noticed  that  the  girl  was  crying. 
She  hated  Elisa  at  that  moment,  and  reproved 
her  sharply ; the  next  minute  she  asked  her 
forgiveness.  Elisa’s  tears  redoubled;  she 
said  that,  with  her  mistress’  permission,  she 
would  tell  her  the  stor}^  of  her  woes. 

“ Proceed,”  replied  Mine  de  Renal. 

“ Well,  madame,  he  has  declined  my  offer ; 
wicked  persons  have  been  speaking  evil  of 
me  behind  my  back,  and  he  believes  them.” 

“Wlio  has  declined  your  offer?”  asked 
Mme  de  Renal,  scarcely  able  to  draw  her 
breath. 

“Why,  madame,  who  but  M.  Julien?”  re- 
plied the  girl,  between  her  sobs.  “ Monsieur 
le  Cure  was  unable  to  overcome  his  resis- 
tance ; for  Monsieur  le  Cure  thinks  he  has  no 
right  to  refuse  an  honest  girl  simply  because 
she  has  been  a waiting-maid.  After  all,  M. 
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Julien^s  father  is  nothing  but  a carpenter, 
and  how  did  he  himself  earn  his  living  be- 
fore he  came  to  madame  ? ” 

Mme  de  Renal  had  ceased  to  listen ; her 
happiness  was  so  great  as  almost  to  deprive 
her  of  her  faculties.  She  made  Elisa  repeat 
again  and  again  the  assurance  that  Julien 
had  rejected  her  peremptorily,  in  a manner 
that  forbade  all  hope  of  a reconsideration. 

I will  see  what  I can  do,’’  she  said  to  the 
girl ; “ I will  speak  to  M.  Julien.” 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  Mme 
de  Renal  treated  herself  to  the  delicious 
pleasure  of  pleading  her  rival’s  cause,  and 
was  rewarded  by  hearing  Elisa’s  hand  and 
fortune  constantly  declined  during  an  argu- 
ment of  an  hour. 

Julien  gradually  threw  off  the  reserve  that 
had  characterised  his  answers  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  replied  with  spirit  to  Mme  de 
Renal’s  prudent  suggestions.  The  torrent  of 
happiness  that  flowed  in  upon  her  heart  after 
so  many  days  of  despair  was  too  much  for 
her  strength;  she  felt  as  if  she  were  about 
to  faint.  When  she  had  recovered,  after 
being  transported  to  her  chamber,  she  dis- 
missed all  her  attendants.  She  was  pro- 
foundly astonished. 
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Can  it  be  that  I love  Julien  she  asked 
herself. 

This  discovery,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  filled  her  with  the  deepest  re- 
morse and  agitation,  now  appeared  to  her  as 
nothing  more  than  a strange  incident  in 
which  she  had  no  part  or  lot.  Her  nature, 
exhausted  by  all  it  had  gone  through,  no 
longer  had  any  sensibility  at  the  service  of 
tlie  passions. 

She  attempted  to  busy  herself  with  her 
work,  but  the  slumber  of  exhaustion  over- 
took her;  when  she  awoke  she  w^as  less 
frightened  than  she  should  have  been.  She 
was  too  happy  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of 
things.  In  her  innocence  and  artlessness 
the  honest  countrywoman  had  never  tortured 
her  imagination  to  make  it  minister  to  a 
sickly  sentimentalism  through  the  medium 
of  her  joys  and  sorrows.  Entirely  absorbed, 
before  J uhen’s  arrival,  in  the  manifold  cares 
and  duties  which,  outside  of  Paris,  are  the 
lot  of  a good  wife  and  mother,  she  had  al- 
V/ ays  regarded  the  passions  as  v/e  regard  the 
lottery— an  investment  from  which  fools 
alone  expect  fortune. 

The  dinner-bell  rang ; Mme  de  Renal 

blushed  violently  on  hearing  Julien’s  voice 
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as  he  came  in  with  the  children.  Her  love 
w'as  teaching  her  to  dissemble ; she  ascribed 
her  heightened  colour  to  a severe  headache. 

That  is  the  way  wdth  you  women,”  re- 
marked M.  de  Renal,  with  his  coarse  laugh— 
‘^always  some  part  of  the  machinery  that 
needs  mending ! ” 

Although  she  was  accustomed  to  that  style 
of  humour,  Mme  de  Renal  was  hurt  by  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke.  As  a distraction  to 
her  thoughts,  she  looked  across  the  table  at 
Julien ; he  might  have  been  the  ugliest  of 
men,  he  would  have  appeared  handsome  to 
her  at  that  moment. 

M.  de  Renal,  intent  on  imitating  the  ways 
of  the  fashionable  world,  was  accustomed 
each  year,  as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  set  in, 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Vergy,  a little 
village  on  which  the  tragic  adventure  of 
Gabrielle  has  conferred  celebrity.  His 
chateau,  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  Gothic 
church,  was  an  ancient  structure  boasting 
its  four  rectangular  towers  and  a pleasure- 
ground  laid  out  in  the  style  of  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  with  box-bordered  walks  and 
alleys  of  great  chestnut-trees  that  were 
clipped  regularly  twice  a year.  An  adjoin- 
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ing  apple  orchard  served  as  a promenade. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  orchard  were  eight 
or  ten  magnificent  walnut-trees  5 their  wide- 
spreading  branches  and  foliage  towered  in 
the  air  to  a height  of  perhaps  eighty  feet. 

“Each  one  of  those  cursed  trees/’  M.  de 
Renal  would  say  as  often  as  his  wife  admired 
them,  “ costs  me  the  product  of  half  an  acre ; 
grain  will  not  grow  under  them.” 

The  fields  and  trees  seemed  to  Mme  de 
Renal  an  entirely  new  spectacle ; her  admira- 
tion extended  to  transports.  The  sentiment 
inspired  in  her  revived  her  spirit  and  gave 
her  decision  of  character.  On  the  second 
day  after  the  arrival  at  Vergy,  M.  de  Renal 
having  gone  up  to  the  city  to  attend  to  mu- 
nicipal business,  she  engaged  a number  of 
labourers  at  her  own  charge.  Julien  had 
suggested  to  her  the  idea  of  a winding  grav- 
elled path  through  the  apple  orchard  and 
the  walnut  grove,  that  should  permit  of  the 
children  taking  early  exercise  without  wet- 
ting their  feet  in  the  dew.  The  idea  was 
carried  into  execution  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  conception.  Mme  de  Renal 
passed  a happy  day  in  company  with  J ulien 
directing  the  workmen. 

When  the  Mayor  of  Verrieres  retuimed 
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from  the  city  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
alley  completed.  His  return  was  a surprise 
to  Mine  de  Renal  as  well ; she  had  forgotten 
his  existence.  For  two  months  he  continued 
to  grumble  and  find  fault  over  her  boldness 
in  undertaking  an  improvement  of  such  im- 
portance without  consulting  him,  but  it  was 
some  comfort  to  him  to  know  that  she  paid 
for  the  work  out  of  her  own  pocket. 

Her  days  were  spent  in  the  orchard  with 
the  children  chasing  butterflies.  They  had 
constructed  great  nets  of  some  gauzy  mate- 
rial in  which  they  caught  the  poor  lepidop- 
tera— that  was  the  barbarous  name  that 
Julien  had  taught  her.  For  she  had  sent  to 
Besangon  for  the  learned  treatise  of  M.  Go- 
dart,  and  Julien  instructed  her  in  the  ways 
and  habits  of  the  pretty  and  short-lived  crea- 
tures. They  pinned  them  pitilessly  upon  a 
great  cardboard  frame,  also  of  Julien^s  ar- 
rangement. 

At  last  Julien  and  Mme  de  Renal  had  a 
subject  on  which  they  could  converse  to- 
gether; he  no  longer  suffered  the  exquisite 
torture  of  being  tongue-tied  when  they  were 
alone  with  each  other. 

They  carried  on  an  almost  uninterrupted 
conversation  with  unflagging  interest,  but 
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always  on  perfectly  blameless  topics.  This 
cheerful,  active,  well-filled  life  was  to  the 
liking  of  every  one,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Mademoiselle  Elisa,  who  found  her 
daily  labours  much  increased.  Madame 
never  used  to  give  so  much  attention  to  her 
toilette,”  she  declared,  “even  in  carnival  time, 
when  there  is  so  much  gayety  in  Verrieres; 
why,  she  changes  her  gown  two  and  some- 
times three  times  a day  ! ” 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  show  partiality  to 
no  one,  we  shall  not  deny  that  Mme  de 
Renal,  who  had  a magnificent  skin,  had  her 
dresses  made  in  such  a way  as  to  afford  a 
liberal  display  of  her  arms  and  bosom.  She 
was  aware  of  her  advantages,  and  that  style 
of  dress  suited  her  to  perfection.  Her  friends 
who  came  out  from  Verrieres  to  dine  with 
her  said,  “You  have  never  been  so  young, 
madame”  (a  locution  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try). 

It  is  singular,  and  will  hardly  find  belief 
with  us,  but  it  was  with  no  definite  intention 
that  Mme  de  Renal  gave  herself  such  pains. 
It  gave  her  pleasure,  and,  without  thinking 
of  the  matter  otherwise,  all  the  time  that  was 
not  given  to  chasing  butterflies  with  Julien 

and  the  children  was  devoted  to  the  confec- 
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tion  of  new  gowns  in  concert  with  Elisa. 
Her  only  expedition  to  Verrieres  was  caused 
by  her  desire  to  inspect  the  novelties  recently 
introduced  from  Miilhausen. 

She  brought  back  with  her  to  Vergy  a 
young  woman,  a relative  of  hers.  Since  her 
marriage  she  had  gradually  been  becoming 
more  intimate  with  Mine  Derville,  who  had 
been  her  companion  at  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Mme  Derville  had  many  a laugh  at  what 
she  called  her  cousin’s  foolish  notions.  Mme 
de  Renal,  when  alone  with  her  husband,  was 
restrained  by  her  dread  of  his  ridicule  from 
giving  utterance  to  those  impromptu  ideas 
that  at  Paris  would  be  called  sallies,  but 
Mme  Derville’s  presence  inspired  her  with 
courage.  She  began  by  telling  her  thoughts 
in  a timid  voice ; when  the  two  ladies  were 
alone  together  for  any  length  of  time  Mme 
de  Renal  became  more  animated,  and  the 
long  morning  passed  without  their  knowing 
what  became  of  it,  leaving  the  friends  in 
high  spirits.  On  the  occasion  of  the  present 
visit  Mme  Derville,  a v/oman  of  sense,  found 
her  cousin  much  less  gay  and  far  happier. 

As  for  Julien,  he  was  a boy  again,  no  less 
happy  than  his  pupils  in  pursuing  the  but- 
terflies. After  his  long  period  of  circum- 
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spection  and  self-restraint,  alone,  with  no 
one  to  watch  his  actions,  and  taught  by 
instinct  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Mme  de  Renal,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  existing— a pleasure  so  keen  to 
one  of  his  age  among  the  finest  mountains 
in  the  world. 

On  Mme  Derville’s  arrival  it  seemed  to 
Julien  that  she  was  well  disposed  toward 
him ; one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
take  her  to  the  extremity  of  the  new  alley 
under  the  great  walnut-trees  and  show  her 
the  view  from  that  point,  which  really  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  anything  that  Switzerland 
or  the  Italian  lakes  have  to  offer.  Climbing 
the  steep  hill  that  rises  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  grove,  one  comes  presently  to  a 
tremendous  precipice  edged  by  an  oak  wood 
which  extends  to  the  river.  It  was  to  the 
summit  of  these  beetling  rocks  that  Julien, 
happy,  free,  and,  better  yet,  supreme  ruler 
of  the  household,  conducted  the  two  friends 
and  enjoyed  their  admiration  of  the  sublime 
prospect. 

The  effect  it  produces  on  me  is  like  that 
of  Mozart’s  music,”  said  Mme  Derville. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  his  brothers  and 
the  severities  of  his  domineering  father, 
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Julien  had  had  no  eyes  for  the  beauties  of 
the  landscape  around  Verrik’es.  At  Vergy 
there  were  none  of  those  bitter  memories; 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  no  enemy 
to  fear.  When  M.  de  Renal  was  away  in 
town,  which  happened  frequently,  he  ven- 
tured to  read ; after  a little,  instead  of  read- 
ing by  night  and  using  the  minutest  precau- 
tions to  hide  the  light  of  his  lamp,  he  slept ; 
by  day,  at  odd  times  between  the  children's 
lessons,  he  would  steal  away  to  the  rocks 
with  the  only  book  that  was  his  guide  of 
conduct  and  the  object  of  his  transports.  It 
was  his  joy,  his  happiness,  and  his  comfort  in 
moments  of  discouragement. 

Certain  things  that  Napoleon  had  to  say 
of  women,  various  remarks  on  the  merit  of 
the  novels  that  were  in  vogue  during  his 
reign,  taught  him,  for  the  first  time,  some 
ideas  that  any  other  young  man  of  his  age 
would  have  acquired  long  before. 

Midsummer  was  upon  them  with  its  sti- 
fling heat.  The  household  contracted  the 
habit  of  passing  the  evenings  under  a great 
linden-tree,  a few  steps  from  the  house. 
The  profoundest  obscurity  reigned  under  its 
dense  foliage.  One  evening  Julien  was  hold- 
ing forth  with  unusual  animation ; the  priv- 
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ilege  of  addressing  young  and  pretty  women 
was  one  that  lie  enjoyed  to  tlie  full  when  he 
was  in  the  vein  j in  gesticulating  he  touched 
Mine  de  RenaPs  hand,  which  was  resting  on 
the  hack  of  one  of  those  wooden  chairs  that 
are  used  in  gardens. 

The  hand  was  quickly  withdrawn,  but 
J ulien  thought  it  his  duty  to  arrange  matters 
so  that  the  member  should  not  be  removed 
when  he  touched  it.  The  idea  that  a duty 
lay  before  him,  and  that  if  he  were  unequal 
to  the  occasion  he  must  suffer  in  his  self- 
esteem, was  sufficient  to  spoil  all  his  enjoy- 
ment for  that  evening. 
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M.  Guerin’s  Dido,  a charming  sketch  !— Strombeck. 

was  something  strange  in 
^ ^ ''  his  looks  when  he  and  Mine  de 
Renal  met  the  next  morning ; he 
watched  her  as  one  watches  an 
enemy  with  whom  he  feels  a combat  is  im- 
pending. Those  looks,  so  different  from 
those  of  the  night  before,  deranged  all  Mine 
de  RenaPs  calculations;  she  had  been  so 
kind  to  him,  and  he  seemed  angry.  She 
could  not  take  her  eyes  off'  him. 

Mme  Derville’s  presence  allowed  Julien  to 
talk  less  and  give  more  thought  to  the  situ- 
ation. His  sole  occupation  that  day  was 

reading  the  book  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
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fortify  his  mind.  He  made  short  work  of 
the  children’s  lessons,  and  when  afterward 
the  sight  of  Mme  de  Renal  reminded  him 
afresh  that  his  reputation  was  at  stake,  he 
decided  that  it  was  a case  of  absolute  neces- 
sity that  that  evening  she  should  let  her 
hand  remain  in  his. 

As  the  sun  declined  toward  the  horizon, 
bringing  him  nearer  to  the  decisive  moment, 
Julien’s  heart  thumped  against  his  waistcoat 
wdth  more  than  usual  violence.  Night  de- 
scended. He  noticed  with  an  immense  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  it  gave  promise  of  being 
dark.  The  heavy  clouds  that  drifted  across 
the  sky,  impelled  by  a hot  wind,  seemed  to 
announce  a storm.  The  two  friends  paced 
the  garden  paths  until  a late  hour  of  the 
evening.  Everything  they  did  that  night 
seemed  to  Julien  strange  and  unusual. 
They  were  enjoying  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tion, which,  to  certain  delicately  organised 
natures,  seems  to  give  to  love  an  added 
pleasure. 

They  took  their  places  af  last,  Mme  de 
Renal  next  to  Julien,  and  Mme  Derville  be- 
side her  friend.  Julien,  his  mind  intent  on 
his  proposed  enterprise,  could  think  of  notli- 
ing  to  say.  The  conversation  languished. 
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“I  wonder  if  tins  is  the  way  I shall 
behave  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  duel?” 
the  young  man  asked  himself;  for  he  had 
too  much  distrust  of  himself  and  others  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  mental  condition  he 
was  in. 

Any  danger  would  have  seemed  preferable 
to  him  in  his  mortal  agony.  How  he  prayed 
that  Mme  de  Renal  might  think  of  some 
forgotten  domestic  duty  and  return  to  the 
house  ! The  restraint  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  on  himself  produced  an  appreciable  al- 
teration in  his  voice ; Mme  de  Renal’s  voice, 
too,  was  beginning  to  tremble,  but  Julien 
did  not  notice  it ; the  conflict  between  duty 
and  timidity  was  too  severe  to  admit  of  his 
thinking  of  anything  outside  himself.  The 
great  clock  of  the  chateau  struck  the  third 
quarter  past  nine,  and  he  had  not  had  cour- 
age to  attempt  anything.  Disgusted  with 
his  pusillanimity,  he  said  to  himself,  “ When 
that  clock  strikes  ten  I will  do  what  I have 
been  promising  myself  all  day  to  do,  or  I 
will  go  up  to  my  room  and  put  a bullet  in 
my  brain.” 

After  a period  of  suspense  and  anxiety— 
it  seemed  a century— during  which  Julien 
in  his  tense  emotion  thought  his  reason 
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must  desert  him,  the  clock  above  his  head 
struck  ten.  Each  stroke  reechoed  in  his 
bosom  as  if  the  hammer  had  fallen  on  his 
heart. 

Finally,  while  the  air  was  still  vibrating 
under  the  last  of  those  fatal  strokes,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  Mme  de 
RenaPs,  who  immediately  drew  it  away. 
Julien,  with  no  very  definite  idea  of  what 
he  was  doing,  repossessed  himself  of  it. 
Although  himself  deeply  agitated,  he  was 
struck  by  the  icy  coldness  of  the  fingers  that 
he  grasped;  he  clung  to  them  with  convul- 
sive strength ; she  made  a last  effort  to 
release  her  hand,  but  finally  it  remained  in 
his. 

A torrent  of  beatitude  poured  in  upon  his 
soul— not  that  he  loved  Mme  de  Renal,  but 
his  horrible  torture  had  come  to  an  end. 
He  felt  it  necessary  to  talk  in  order  that 
Mme  Derville  might  not  suspect  anything ; 
his  voice  was  loud  and  metallic.  Mme  de 
RenaPs,  on  the  other  hand,  betrayed  such 
depth  of  emotion  that  her  friend,  fearing 
she  was  ill,  suggested  that  they  retuim  to 
the  house.  Julien  saw  the  danger.  “If 
Mme  de  Renal  goes  indoors  I shall  be  in  the 

horrible  position  I have  been  occupying  all 
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day.  I have  held  that  hand  too  brief  a time 
to  count  my  advantage  as  a victory  won.” 

And  as  Mme  Derville  renewed  her  sugges- 
tion to  return  to  the  house,  he  gave  a vig- 
orous squeeze  to  the  hand  that  lay  in  his. 
Mme  de  Renal,  who  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
resumed  her  seat,  saying  in  a feeble  voice : 

do  feel  a little  faint,  but  I shall  be 
better  in  the  open  air.” 

These  words  confirmed  Julien’s  happiness, 
which  at  that  moment  was  extreme;  he 
conversed  easily  and  naturally,  forgetting 
his  feigning,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
two  ladies  in  a perfectly  amiable  light.  Still 
there  was  a trace  of  timidity  remaining  in 
his  newly  awakened  eloquence.  He  was 
in  mortal  terror  lest  Mme  Derville,  incom- 
moded by  the  wind  that  was  rising,  precur- 
sor of  the  storm,  should  take  it  into  her  head 
to  return  to  the  salon,  in  which  case  he 
would  be  left  tete-At^te  with  Mme  de  Renal. 
Something  very  like  chance  had  given  him 
courage  to  act,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  utterly 
beyond  his  power  to  say  a word  to  that  lady 
in  nrivate.  He  would  be  unable  to  answer 

X 

her  reproaches,  and  the  victory  he  had  gained 
would  be  a barren  one. 

Luckily  for  him,  his  discourse,  alternating 
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from  grave  to  gay,  found  favour  that  even- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  Mme  Derville,  who  at  most 
times  regarded  him  as  awkward,  dull,  and 
none  too  entertaining.  As  for  Mme  de 
Renal,  with  her  hand  in  Julien’s  she  thought 
of  nothing ; it  was  sufficient  for  her  to  live. 
The  hours  spent  under  the  great  linden 
that,  tradition  has  it,  was  planted  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  were  for  her  a period  of  unalloyed 
happiness.  She  listened  with  delight  to  the 
wind  soughing  through  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  old  tree  and  the  raindrops  that  were 
beginning  to  patter  on  its  leaves.  Julien  did 
not  notice  a circumstance  that  would  have 
still  further  reassured  him  : Mme  de  Renal, 
who  had  risen  to  help  her  cousin  to  right  a 
vase  of  flowers  that  the  wind  had  overturned, 
had  no  more  than  taken  her  seat  again  than 
she  restored  to  him  the  keeping  of  her  hand, 
almost  v/ithout  difficulty  and  as  if  it  had  been 
an  understood  thing  between  them. 

Midnight  had  long  since  struck ; it  became 
necessary  to  leave  the  garden  ; the  little  party 
separated.  Mme  de  Renal,  in  the  trans- 
ports of  her  new  happiness,  was  so  innocent 
that  she  scarcely  visited  herself  with  a re- 
proach. She  could  not  sleep,  so  great  was 
her  felicity.  As  for  Julien,  exhausted  by 
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the  combat  that  had  all  day  been  raging  in 
his  heart  between  his  pride  and  his  timidity, 
he  slept  heavily. 

He  was  awakened  the  next  morning  at 
five  o’clock,  and — a circumstance  that  would 
have  been  a cruel  blow  to  the  lady  had  she 
known  of  it— he  hardly  gave  a thought  to 
Mme  de  Renal.  He  had  clone  his  duty,  and 
a heroic  duty.  Comforted  by  this  assurance, 
he  shut  himself  in  his  room  and  gave  himself 
up  with  renewed  pleasure  to  the  perusal  of 
his  hero’s  exploits.  When  the  bell  rang  for 
breakfast  he  had  forgotten,  while  reading 
the  bulletins  of  the  Grand  Army,  all  his 
prowesses  of  the  night  before.  He  said  to 
himself  as  he  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room, “ I must  tell  that  woman  that  I love 
her.” 

Instead  of  the  smiling  faces  that  he  had 
expected  to  encounter  he  found  the  glum 
visage  of  M.  de  Renal,  who  had  come  in 
from  Verrieres  two  hours  earlier,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  displeasure  with 
Julie n for  neglecting  his  pupils  all  the  morn- 
ing. The  man  was  insufferable  when,  being 
crossed,  he  attempted  to  assert  his  authority. 

Each  of  her  husband’s  sharp  words  went 

to  Mme  de  Renal’s  heart.  As  for  Julien, 
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lie  was  in  such  a state  of  ecstasy,  his  mind 
was  so  full  of  the  glorious  exploits  that  he 
had  been  reading  of  for  some  hours  past, 
that  at  first  he  found  it  difficult  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  strictm’es  addressed  to  him 
by  his  employer.  At  last  he  made  answer, 
in  a not  very  civil  tone  : 

I was  sick.” 

The  manner  of  the  reply  would  have  given 
umbrage  to  a much  less  sensitive  man  than 
the  Mayor  of  Verrieres;  his  first  impulse 
was  to  answer  Julien  by  discharging  him  on 
the  spot.  That  he  did  not  do  so  was  owing 
to  the  maxim  he  had  adopted  for  his  gui- 
dance, never  to  act  hastily  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

“ The  young  fool  has  made  for  himself  a 
certain  reputation  in  my  house,”  he  refiected ; 
^^Valenod  might  engage  him,  or  he  might 
marry  Elisa ; in  either  case  he  would  have 
the  laugh  on  me.” 

Notwithstanding  the  prudence  of  his  re- 
flections, M.  de  RenaPs  displeasure  continued 
to  manifest  itself  in  a repetition  of  coarse 
invectives,  that  gradually  had  the  effect  of 
irritating  Julien.  Mme  de  Renal  was  ready 
to  give  way  to  tears.  Scarcely  was  the 

breakfast  over  when  she  asked  the  young 
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man  to  give  her  his  arm  for  a walk ; she 
leaned  on  it  confidentially.  All  that  J alien 
could  find  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mme  de  RenaPs 
remarks,  was : 

“ It  is  no  more  than  one  must  expect  from 
rich  folks ! ” 

M.  de  Renal  was  walking  near  them ; his 
presence  added  to  Julien’s  anger.  He  no- 
ticed suddenly  that  Mme  de  Renal  was  rest- 
ing  on  his  arm  in  a significant  manner ; he 
shook  her  off  violently  and  released  him- 
self. 

Fortunately,  M.  de  Renal  did  not  see  this 
fresh  impertinence ; it  was  only  observed  by 
Mme  Derville ; her  friend  burst  into  tears. 
Just  at  that  moment  M.  de  Renal  was  engaged 
in  stoning  off  his  property  a little  peasant 
girl,  who  was  regaining  her  home  by  a path 
that  crossed  a corner  of  his  orchard.  M. 
Julien,  I beg  you,  control  yourself,”  Mme 
Derville  rapidly  said.  Remember,  we  all 
have  our  moments  of  temper.” 

Julien  looked  at  her  coldty,  with  eyes  ex- 
pressive of  the  utmost  disdain. 

The  look  astonished  Mme  Derville,  and 
would  have  surprised  her  even  more  could 
she  have  read  its  true  meaning ; she  would 

have  discerned  in  it  a vague  hope  of  the 
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most  atrocious  vengeance.  It  is  to  moments 
of  humiliation  like  this  that  we  doubtless 
owe  our  Robespierres. 

‘^Your  Julien  has  a fearful  disposition; 
he  frightens  me/’  Mme  Derville  whispered 
to  her  friend. 

“He  has  cause  to  be  angry/’  replied  the 
latter.  “ He  might  be  allowed  one  morning 
to  himself,  after  the  progress  the  children 
have  made  under  him.  There ’s  no  denying 
it,  men  are  awfully  hard  on  one  another.” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mme  de 
Renal  experienced  something  hke  a feeling 
of  enmity  toward  her  husband.  The  violent 
hatred  that  Julien  harboured  against  the  rich 
was  ready  to  blaze  up.  At  that  moment, 
fortunately,  M.  de  Renal  summoned  his  gar- 
dener, and  with  him  commenced  to  construct 
a barrier  of  fagots  that  should  block  the 
pathway  through  the  orchard.  Julien  did 
not  vouchsafe  a word  in  reply  to  the  atten- 
tions of  which  he  was  the  object  during  the 
remainder  of  the  walk.  As  soon  as  M.  de 
Renal  was  no  longer  in  sight,  the  two  friends, 
alleging  they  were  tired,  each  apphed  to  him 
for  the  support  of  an  arm. 

Between  these  two  women,  whose  cheeks 
in  their  agitation  and  embarrassment  were 
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fiery  red,  Julien,  with  liis  pallor,  his  pride, 
his  sombre  and  determined  air,  formed  a 
strange  contrast.  He  despised  the  women  j 
he  despised  all  tender  sentiments. 

“ Ah,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ if  I had  but 
five  hundred  francs  a year  to  complete  my 
studies ! how  quickly  I would  shake  the  dust 
from  my  shoes  and  leave  this  house ! ” 

Absorbed  in  these  practical  ideas,  the  ht- 
tle  of  the  two  friends’  caressing  discourse 
that  he  condescended  to  give  ear  to  struck 
him  as  void  of  sense,  weak,  stupid,  and,  in 
one  word,  feminine. 

It  chanced  that  Mme  de  Renal,  talking  to 
fiU  up  the  gaps  and  keej:)  the  conversation 
alive,  had  mentioned  that  her  husband  had 
come  back  from  Verri^res  because  he  had 
made  a bargain  to  buy  his  corn  husks  from 
a neighbouring  farmer.  (Corn  husks  are 
used  to  fill  mattresses  in  that  part  of  the 
country.) 

“ My  husband  will  not  return  to  us,”  she 
added ; he,  with  the  gardener  and  the  foot- 
man to  helj)  him,  is  busy  to-day  filling  the 
mattresses.  He  filled  all  those  on  the  first 
floor  this  morning ; now  he  is  on  the  second.” 

Julien  changed  colour;  he  looked  at  Mme 
de  Renal  in  a strange  way,  and  presently 
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quickened  his  steps,  with  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing him  and  his  companion  out  of  earshot. 
Mme  Derville  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up 
with  tliem. 

Save  my  life,’’  he  said  to  Mme  de  Kenal. 

You  alone  can  do  it,  for  you  are  aware  that 
the  footman  is  my  mortal  enemy.  I am 
under  the  necessity  of  confessing  to  you, 
madame,  that  I have  a portrait;  it  is  hid 
under  the  mattress  of  my  bed.” 

It  was  Mme  de  Eenal’s  turn  to  become 
pale,  hearing  these  words. 

You  alone,  madame,  can  enter  my  bed- 
room now ; take  care  that  no  one  sees  you, 
and  run  your  hand  under  the  corner  of  the 
mattress  nearest  to  the  window;  you  will 
find  there  a smaU,  leather-covered  case.” 

“And  it  contains  a portrait?”  said  Mme 
de  Renal,  scarcely  able  to  stand  erect. 

Julien  was  quick  to  perceive  her  air  of 
discomfiture  and  profit  by  it. 

“ I have  another  favour  to  request  of  you, 
madame : I entreat  you  not  to  look  at  the 
likeness ; it  is  my  secret.” 

“ A secret ! ” repeated  Mme  de  R^nal,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

But  although  she  had  been  brought  up 
among  people  whose  god  was  money  and 
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wlio  reverenced  notliing  but  wealth,  love  had 
already  set  the  stamp  of  generosity  on  her 
soul.  She  was  cruelly  hurt,  but  it  was  with 
an  air  of  unquestioning  devotion  that  Mme 
de  Renal  asked  Julien  for  the  information 
that  she  needed  to  successfully  fulfil  her 
mission. 

small,  round  case,  you  say,”  she  re- 
peated as  she  moved  toward  the  door,  black, 
covered  with  leather,  and  perfectly  smooth.” 

^‘Yes,  madame,”  Julien  replied  with  that 
air  of  sternness  that  men  show  in  moments 
of  peril. 

She  ascended  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
chateau,  pale  as  if  she  had  been  going  to  her 
death.  To  put  the  finishing  touch  to  her 
misery,  she  felt  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting ; but  her  intense  desire  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Julien  restored  her  strength  to  her. 

“ Cost  what  it  may,  I must  have  that  case,” 
she  said,  advancing  with  renewed  determina- 
tion. 

She  heard  her  husband  talking  with  the 
footman  in  Julien’s  chamber,  but  they,  for- 
tunately, passed  out  into  the  children's  bed- 
room. She  raised  the  mattress  and  plunged 
in  her  haud  with  such  precipitation  that  she 
tore  her  finger-nails.  She  was  not  conscious 
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of  her  hurt,  although  in  general  sensitive  to 
the  small  calamities  of  life,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment she  felt  the  contact  of  the  little  leather 
case.  She  seized  it  and  fled. 

Her  fear  of  being  detected  by  her  husband 
was  supplanted  by  another  sensation  no  less 
horrible : the  aversion  with  which  she  con- 
templated the  leather  case  led  her  to  believe 
she  was  really  about  to  faint. 

^^Julien  is  in  love,  then,  and  this  is  the 
portrait  of  the  woman  he  holds  dear ! ” 
Throwing  herself  into  a chair  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  apartment.  Mine  de  Renal 
suffered  all  the  torments  of  jealousy.  Her 
extreme  ignorance  was  again  of  service  to 
her  on  this  occasion  : her  astonishment  served 
to  mitigate  her  anguish.  Julien  came  in  5 
without  a word  of  thanks  or  explanation  he 
seized  the  box,  and  hastening  into  his  bed- 
room, where  he  built  a fire  upon  the  hearth, 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  was  pale  and  deeply 
agitated ; doubtless  he  exaggerated  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  exposed. 

^^The  portrait  of  Napoleon,”  he  said  to 
himself,  with  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
‘Hound  hidden  in  the  room  of  one  who  pro- 
fesses such  detestation  for  the  usurper ! and 
discovered  by  M.  de  Renal,  ultra  as  he  is 
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and  in  his  present  irritated  frame  of  mind  ! 
and,  to  complete  the  measure  of  my  impru- 
dence, verses  in  my  handwriting  written  on 
the  back  of  the  picture  ! verses  that  can  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  my  admira- 
tion ! and  each  of  those  infernal  panegyr- 
ics with  a date  affixed  to  it ! one  was  written 
only  day  before  yesterday. 

“All  my  reputation  gone,  annihilated, 
swept  away  in  an  instant,’’  he  continued  as 
he  watched  the  case  consume,  “ and  my  repu- 
tation is  all  I have ; it  is  my  life — and  what 
a life,  great  God ! ” 

An  hour  later,  under  the  influence  of  his 
fatigue  and  the  pity  he  felt  for  himself,  he 
was  in  a more  tender  mood.  He  met  Mme 
de  Renal,  and  taking  her  hand  kissed  it  with 
a sincerer  ardour  than  he  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. She  blushed  with  pleasure,  but  almost 
in  the  same  moment  her  jealous  thoughts 
returned,  and  she  repulsed  Julien  with  hor- 
ror. Then  his  pride,  so  recently  offended, 
led  him  to  do  a very  foolish  thing.  He  saw 
in  Mme  de  Renal  only  a rich  woman;  he 
dropped  her  hand  and  moved  away.  He 
retreated  to  the  garden  and  paced  the  paths 
in  thought ; presently  a bitter  smile  appeared 
upon  his  lips. 
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“Here  I am,  strolling  as  tranquilly  as  a 
man  wliose  time  is  his  own  ! I am  neglecting 
the  children  j I am  exposing  myself  to  be 
reproved  again  by  my  employer,  and  he  will 
have  right  on  his  side.”  He  hastened  back 
to  the  children. 

The  caresses  of  the  youngest,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond,  allayed  to  some  extent  his 
acute  suffering. 

“ He  does  not  despise  me  yet,”  thought  Ju- 
lien.  But  in  the  next  moment  he  reproached 
himself  for  this  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind, 
as  if  it  had  been  a fresh  evidence  of  weak- 
ness. “ These  children  caress  me  just  as  they 
caressed  the  setter  pup  that  was  brought 
home  yesterday.” 
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A GREAT  HEART  AND  A SMALL  FORTUNE 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ; as  the  blackest  sky 
Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest. 

Don  Juan. 

DE  RENAL,  who  was  visiting 
all  the  chambers  of  the  chateau, 
returned  to  the  children’s  room 
with  the  servants  bringing  back 
the  mattresses.  His  sudden  appearance  was 
to  Julien  the  last  drop  of  water  that  caused 
the  vase  to  overflow. 

Paler  and  more  sombre  than,  usual,  he 
strode  impetuously  up  to  him.  M.  de  Renal 
stopped  and  cast  a look  at  the  servants. 
‘‘Monsieur,”  said  Julien,  “do  you  think 

that  with  another  instructor  your  children 
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would  have  made  the  same  progress  that  they 
have  made  with  me  ? If  your  answer  is  no,” 
the  young  man  went  on,  without  giving  his 
employer  time  to  speak,  what  do  you  mean 
by  accusing  me  of  neglecting  them  ? ” 

M.  de  Renal,  his  old  fears  returning  to  him, 
concluded  from  the  defiant  tone  assumed  by 
the  little  peasant  that  he  had  received  a more 
liberal  offer  and  was  about  to  leave  him. 
Julien’s  wrath  blazed  up  still  hotter  as  he 
continued : 

would  have  you  know  that  I can  exist 
without  you,  monsieur.” 

“It  pains  me,  really,  to  see  you  let  your 
temper  get  the  better  of  you  so,”  M.  de  Renal 
rather  feebly  replied.  The  servants  were 
occupied  making  up  the  beds,  ten  steps  away. 

“ That  is  not  the  point,  monsieur,”  Julien 
rejoined,  beside  himself  with  anger*,  “think 
of  the  abusive  words  you  addressed  to  me, 
and  in  presence  of  the  ladies  ! ” 

M.  de  Renal  understood  the  nature  of  his 
tutoi’^s  unvoiced  demands  only  too  weU,  and 
a terrible  conflict  was  raging  in  his  bosom. 
It  so  happened  that  at  that  moment  Julien 
shouted,  in  his  blind  fury : 

“ I have  a place  where  I can  go,  monsieur, 
on  quitting  you.” 
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M.  de  Renal  saw  Julien  installed  at  M. 
Valenod’s. 

‘^Well,  monsienr,”  he  said  at  last,  heaving 
a deep  sigh,  and  with  the  cheerful  air  of  one 
submitting  his  leg  to  the  surgeon  for  ampu- 
tation, “ I accede  to  your  recjuest.  Counting 
from  to-morrow,  which  is  the  first,  your  sal- 
ary will  be  fifty  francs  a month.” 

Julien  was  stupefied,  and  felt  like  laugh- 
ing ; his  anger  had  entirely  disappeared. 

I had  not  despised  the  animal  sufficiently,” 
he  said  to  himself.  “ I suppose  that  is  the 
point  beyond  which  a soul  base  as  his  can  no 
further  go  in  the  way  of  reparation.” 

The  children,  who  had  listened  to  the  con- 
versation with  gaping  mouth  and  staring 
eyes,  ran  otf  to  tlie  garden  to  tell  their 
mother  that  M.  Julien  was  in  a fearful 
rage,  but  was  going  to  have  fifty  francs  a 
month. 

Julien  followed  them,  from  force  of  habit, 
without  even  giving  a look  at  M.  de  Renal, 
who  was  fuming  with  irritation. 

“ There ’s  a sum  of  a hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  francs  that  Valenod  has  cost  me,”  the 
mayor  reflected.  “ I must  have  a word  with 
him  about  that  contract  of  his  for  supplying 
the  foundling  hospital.” 
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A few  minutes  later  Julien  found  himself 
again  in  presence  of  M.  de  Renal. 

I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I 
shall  be  absent  for  a few  hours  j I feel  the 
need  of  relieving  my  conscience  in  confes- 
sion to  M.  Chelan.” 

‘^Why,  certainly,  my  dear  Julien,”  said 
M.  de  Renal,  with  a false-sounding  laugh ; 
‘^be  gone  as  long  as  suits  you— all  to-day, 
and  all  to-morrow  too,  if  you  wish.  Take 
the  gardener^s  horse  to  carry  you  to  Ver- 
rieres.” 

^^He  is  olf  to  Valenod,”  the  mayor  said  to 
himself,  ^‘to  give  him  his  answer.  He  has 
promised  me  nothing,  but  I suppose  it  will 
be  best  to  let  his  angry  passions  have  time 
to  cool.” 

J ulien  left  the  house  and  rapidly  ascended 
into  the  dense  wood  through  which  a path 
leads  from  Vergy  to  Verri^res.  He  was  in 
no  haste  to  meet  M.  Chelan.  So  far  from 
desiring  to  commit  himself  to  another  scene 
of  hypocrisy,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  reading 
clearly  his  own  mind  and  giving  audience  to 
the  throng  of  emotions  that  were  distract- 
ing it. 

I have  won  a battle,”  he  said  to  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  wood  and  remote 
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from  mortal  inspection ; “ so,  I have  won  a 
battle ! ” 

The  reflection  showed  him  his  position  in 
a favourable  light  and  restored  a portion  of 
his  tranquillity. 

My  pay  is  flfty  francs  a month ; M.  de 
Renal  must  have  been  badly  scared.  But 
why  ? ” 

Pondering  thus  on  what  could  have 
frightened  the  rich  and  powerful  man, 
against  whom  an  hour  before  all  his  anger 
had  been  unchained,  Julien's  serenity  gradu- 
ally came  back  to  him.  For  a moment  he 

f 

felt  something  of  the  inexpressible  charm  of 
the  vast  forest  through  which  his  path  lay. 
Huge  blocks  of  naked  rock  had  at  some  re- 
mote day  fallen  from  the  mountain-side  into 
the  depths  of  the  wood.  Magniflcent  beeches 
towered  almost  to  the  height  of  these  rocks, 
and  their  combined  shadows  diffused  a grate- 
ful coolness,  while  at  a distance  of  a few 
paces  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  was  such 
that  one  did  not  care  to  linger  in  it. 

Julien  rested  and  breathed  a moment  in 
the  shade  of  those  great  rocks,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  climb.  Pursuing  his  way  along 
a narrow  and  indistinct  path,  known  only 
to  the  children  who  watched  their  parents’ 
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goats,  lie  presently  came  out  upon  the  verge 
of  a tremendous  precipice  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  works  of  man  appeared  pitifully 
small  and  trifling.  He  smiled  as  he  thought 
of  his  physical  position  and  that  which  he 
aspired  to  occupy  in  the  moral  world.  The 
pure  air  of  the  mountains  imparted  seren- 
ity and  even  joy  to  his  unquiet  soul.  The 
Ma3^or  of  Verrieres  was  still,  in  his  eyes,  the 
personification  of  all  earthly  insolence  and 
riches,  but  he  felt  that  the  hate  b}^  which  he 
had  been  moved,  notwithstanding  its  bitter- 
ness, had  in  it  nothing  personal.  Remove 
M.  de  Renal  from  his  sight,  and  in  a week 
he  would  be  forgotten— he,  his  chateau,  his 
dogs,  his  children,  all  his  famil}^  ^‘1  com- 
pelled him,  I know  not  how,  to  make  what 
was  for  him  a tremendous  sacrifice,  more 
than  fifty  crowns  a 3"ear,  and  a moment  be- 
fore I was  in  the  greatest  peril.  Two  victo- 
ries in  one  day,  but  I can  claim  no  merit  for 
the  second  until  I know  more  about  the 
cause  of  it.  Never  mind ; we  ’ll  leave  those 
abstruse  problems  for  future  investigation.” 

Julien  stood  on  his  lofty  eminence  and 
contemplated  the  heavens,  ablaze  with  the 
fierce  light  of  an  August  sun.  In  the  fields 
beneath  the  grasshoppers  were  shrilling  j 
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wlien  they  held  their  peace,  all  about  him 
was  deepest  silence.  He  beheld  stretched  at 
his  feet  more  than  twenty  leagues  of  country. 
From  time  to  time  a hawk,  that  had  its  nest 
among  the  rocks  above  his  head,  came  within 
the  field  of  his  vision  as  it  silently  and  ma- 
jestically circled  through  the  air.  Julien’s 
eye  followed  mechanically  the  bird  of  prey ; 
he  admired  its  movements,  so  easy  and  so 
powerful;  he  envied  the  creature  for  its 
strength,  he  envied  it  for  its  solitariness. 

That  had  been  Napoleon’s  destiny ; would 
it  be  his  some  day  ? 
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Yet  Julia’s  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 

And,  tremulously  gentle,  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  hut  left  behind 
A little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
’T  was  but  a doubt. 

Don  Juan, 

T would  not  do  not  to  show  him- 
self in  Verrieres,  however.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  Julien,  as  he 
came  out  from  the  parsonage, 
encountered  M.  Valenod,  whom  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  of  his  increase  of  salarv. 

When  he  got  back  to  Vergy  he  did  not  go 
down  into  the  garden  until  nightfall.  His 
mind  was  fatigued  by  the  variety  and 
gravity  of  the  emotions  that  had  been  agi- 
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tating  it  all  that  day.  “ What  shall  I say  to 
them!^^  he  asked  himself,  uneasily,  thinking 
of  the  ladies.  He  was  far  from  perceiving 
that  his  mind  was  exactly  at  the  level  of 
the  petty  interests  that  are  prone  to  occupy 
the  female  understanding.  Julien  was  fre- 
cpiently  incomprehensible  to  Mme  Derville, 
and  even  to  her  friend,  and  he,  in  turn,  often 
did  not  understand  more  than  the  half  of 
what  they  said  to  him.  Such  was  the  eifect  of 
the  might  and,  if  I may  venture  to  use  the 
word,  of  the  grandeur  of  the  passionate  im- 
pulses that  played  havoc  with  the  soul  of 
this  ambitious  youth.  Every  day  almost  it 
was  storm  and  tempest  with  that  strange 
nature. 

On  entering  the  garden  that  evening 
Julien  was  disposed  to  identify  himself  with 
the  ideas  of  the  pretty  cousins.  They  had 
been  awaiting  him  with  impatience.  He 
took  his  usual  seat,  beside  Mme  de  Eenal. 
Soon  the  darkness  became  profound.  He 
attempted  to  take  a white  hand  that  he  had 
long  seen  resting  on  the  back  of  a chair  be- 
side him.  There  was  an  instant’s  hesitation, 
then  the  member  was  snatched  away  from 
him  witli  petulant  abruptness.  Julien  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  bow  to  the  lady’s  will, 
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and  go  on  with  the  conversation  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  when  he  heard  M.  de  Renal 
approaching. 

The  abusive  words  of  the  morning  were 
still  ringing  in  Jnlien’s  ears.  “What  more 
appropriate  retribution  can  there  be  for  that 
great  booby/’  he  said  to  himself,  “ with  all 
his  advantages  of  fortune,  than  for  me  to 
fondle  his  wife’s  hand  under  his  very  nose  ? 
I ’ll  do  it— I,  whom  he  treated  so  scornfully.” 

From  that  moment  the  young  man’s  un- 
natural tranquillity  utterly  forsook  him ; his 
mind  was  filled,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
thoughts,  with  the  one  overmastering  desire 
that  Mine  de  Renal  should  surrender  her 
hand  to  him. 

M.  de  Renal  discoursed  on  politics  in  an 
angry  tone ; there  were  two  or  three  manu- 
facturers in  Verrieres  who  were  in  a fair  way 
to  surpass  him  in  wealth,  and  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  thwart  him  in  the  elections. 
Mme  Derville  listened  to  his  diatribe.  Ju- 
lien,  irritated  by  his  language,  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  Mme  de  Renal’s;  his  movements 
were  invisible  in  the  obscurity.  He  raised 
his  hand  so  that  it  was  in  close  proximity  to 
the  white  and  rounded  arm  which  emerged 
from  the  folds  of  the  lace  shawl.  He  was 
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troubled,  unable  to  control  bis  thoughts ; he 
bowed  his  cheek  upon  the  pretty  arm,  made 
bold  to  apply  his  lips  to  it. 

Mine  de  Renal  trembled.  Her  husband 
was  close  at  hand ; she  hurriedly  bestowed 
her  hand  on  Julien  and  at  the  same  time 
gently  pushed  him  from  her.  M.  de  Renal 
continuing  his  tirade  against  the  Jacobins 
and  those  who  rise  to  wealth  from  nothing, 
Julien  covered  the  hand  that  was  abandoned 
to  him  with  passionate  kisses,  or  that  seemed 
passionate  to  Mine  de  Renal.  And  yet  the 
poor  woman  had  had  proof  in  the  course  of 
that  fatal  day  that  the  man  whom  she  un- 
consciously adored  loved  in  another  quarter ! 
During  Julie  As  absence  her  unhappiness  had 
been  extreme  and  had  given  her  food  for 
serious  reflection. 

“ What ! she  said  to  herself,  “ can  it  be 
love  ? Is  it  possible  that  I,  a married  woman, 
am  in  love  ? This  haunting  obsession,  that 
keeps  my  thoughts  flxed  immovably  on 
Julien,  I have  never  experienced  it  for  my 
husband.  But  what  is  he,  after  all,  but  a 
mere  boy  who  pays  me  the  tribute  of  his 
respect  ? It  is  a transitory  folly ; it  will  not 
last.  How  do  my  sentiments  toward  the 
young  man  concern  my  husband?  The 
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conversations  that  I have  with  Julien  are  on 
topics  of  the  imagination;  they  wonld  not 
interest  M.  de  Renal.  He  has  his  business 
to  think  of.  I do  not  rob  him  of  anything 
to  give  to  Julien.” 

There  was  no  taint  of  hypocrisy  in  that 
pure  and  ingenuous  soul,  led  astray  by  a 
passion  of  which  it  had  no  experience.  She 
was  deceiving  herself,  but  all  unconsciously, 
and  yet  her  instinct  of  virtue  sounded  the 
alarm.  Such  were  the  conflicts  that  were 
distracting  her  mind  when  Julien  entered 
the  garden.  She  heard  the  sound  of  his 
voice ; almost  at  the  same  instant  he  came 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  She  was  as  if 

carried  off  her  feet  bv  the  delicious  sensation 

%/ 

of  happiness  that  for  the  last  two  weeks  had 
surprised  even  more  than  it  had  seduced  her. 
It  was  all  so  strange  and  unforeseen  for  her. 
After  a minute  or  two,  however,  she  said  to 
herself,  Is  it  true,  then,  that  Julien’s  mere 
presence  is  enough  to  make  me  forget  how 
he  has  wronged  me  ? ” She  was  frightened, 
and  it  was  then  that  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  him. 

His  passionate  kisses— kisses  of  which 
she  had  never  experienced  the  like  before— 
made  her  forget  in  their  suddenness  that  he 
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loved  another  woman.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  ceased  to  be  a culprit  in  her  eyes. 
The  surcease  of  her  cruel  suffering,  daughter 
of  suspicion,  the  presence  of  a felicity  such 
as  she  had  never  even  dreamed  of,  filled  her 
with  transports  of  love  and  excited  her  to 
the  wildest  gayety.  The  evening  passed  de- 
lightfully for  every  one  except  the  Mayor  of 
Verrim*es,who  was  unable  to  forget  his  rivals, 
the  rich  manufacturers.  Julien  gave  no 
thought  to  his  towering  ambition  or  to  his 
plans  so  difficult  of  execution.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  a slave  to  the  power 
of  beauty.  Lost  in  a vague  and  gentle  rev- 
erie entirely  foreign  to  his  nature,  pressing 
that  fair  hand  at  whose  contact  he  thrilled 
with  bliss  unutterable,  he  listened  abstract- 
edly to  the  leaves  of  the  linden  rustling  in 
the  night  wind  and  to  the  distant  barking 
of  the  watch-dogs  at  the  mill  on  the  Doubs. 

But  this  emotion  was  a pleasure  and  not  a 
passion.  On  regaining  his  chamber  his  only 
thought  was  to  resume  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble his  favourite  volume ; at  twenty  the  idea 
of  the  world  and  how  to  shine  in  it  shuts  out 
all  besides. 

He  laid  aside  his  book,  however,  before  he 
had  read  long.  Through  reflecting  on  Na- 
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poleon^s  victories  lie  saw  liis  own  in  a new 
light.  have  won  a battle/’  he  said  to 
himself ; now  it  behooves  me  to  turn  it  to 
account  5 I must  humble  the  pride  of  that 
haughty  gentleman  while  I have  him  on  the 
run.  That  is  what  Napoleon  would  have 
done.  I will  ask  him  for  a three  days’  leave 
of  absence  to  go  and  see  my  friend  Fouque. 
If  he  refuses  me  I will  give  him  something 
else  to  think  of ; but  he  won’t  refuse.” 

Mnie  de  R4nal  was  unable  to  close  an  eye. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  until  then  she  had  not 
known  what  it  was  to  live.  All  night  her 
imagination  depicted  Julien  covering  her 
hand  with  burning  kisses. 

All  at  once  the  frightful  thought,  adultery, 
rose  to  her  mind.  Her  imagination  presented 
the  love  of  the  senses  in  the  form  of  the 
vilest  and  most  disgusting  debauchery.  The 
tendency  of  these  ideas  was  to  degrade  the 
tender  and  divine  image  that  she  had  formed 
of  Julien  and  of  the  happiness  that  would  be 
hers  in  loving  him.  She  beheld  her  future 
depicted  in  the  darkest  and  most  appalling 
colours.  She  saw  herself  an  object  of  scorn 
and  derision. 

It  was  a fearful  moment;  her  soul  had 
come  to  a region  of  which  it  had  no  know- 
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ledge.  Only  a short  while  before  she  had 
been  enjoying  a hitherto  nntasted  pleasure; 
now  she  found  herself  plunged  without 
warning  into  the  most  cruel  suffering.  She 
had  not  supposed  that  such  anguish  was 
possible ; it  disturbed  her  reason.  For  a 
moment  she  thought  of  confessing  to  her 
husband  that  she  feared  she  loved  Julien.  It 
would  be  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  him. 
Fortunately,  she  remembered  a precept,  in- 
stilled into  her  mind  by  her  aunt  just  before 
her  marriage,  as  to  the  danger  of  divulging 
secrets  to  a husband,  who,  after  all,  is  a 
master.  In  the  extremity  of  her  grief  she 
wrung  her  hands. 

She  was  pulled  this  way  and  that  by  con- 
flicting and  painful  thoughts.  At  one  mo- 
ment she  feared  that  she  was  not  loved,  the 
next  she  was  tortured  bv  the  hideous  idea  of 
criminality,  as  if  the  follovdng  day  she  were 
to  be  exposed  in  the  pillory  on  the  public 
square  of  Verrieres,  with  a placard  on  her 
bosom  informing  the  public  that  she  was  an 
adulteress. 

She  had  no  experience  of  life ; even  in  her 
normal  frame  of  mind  and  with  her  judg- 
ment and  all  her  faculties  unimpaired,  to  be 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  be  visited 
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with  the  condemnation  of  the  multitude, 
were  two  states  between  which  she  could 
have  discerned  no  difference. 

When  the  frightful  idea  of  adultery,  and 
all  the  ignominy  that,  in  her  oj)inion,  attends 
that  crime,  had  ceased  somewhat  to  trouble 
her,  and  she  had  brought  herself  to  think 
what  pleasure  there  would  be  in  leading  a 
life  of  innocence  with  Julien,  as  in  the  past, 
she  was  confronted  by  the  horrible  reflection 
that  Julien  loved  another  woman.  She  saw 
him  in  her  mind’s  eye  pale  and  trembling,  as 
he  was  when  he  feared  he  was  about  to  lose 
the  likeness  or  compromise  the  original  by 
letting  it  be  seen.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  detected  an  expression  approaching  fear 
on  that  tranquil  and  noble  face.  He  had 
never  betrayed  emotion  to  that  extent  for 
her  or  for  her  children’s  sake.  Her  anguish 
reached  a point  beyond  which  the  human 
heart  is  incapable  of  suffering  further. 
Mme  de  Renal,  unconscious  of  what  she 
was  doing,  gave  utterance  to  a succession  of 
screams  that  awoke  her  maid.  A light  at  the 
bedside  flashed  in  her  eyesj  she  looked,  and 
recognised  Elisa. 

‘Hs  it  you  he  loves?”  she  cried  in  her 
frenzy. 
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The  girl,  astonished  by  the  unaccountable 
agitation  in  which  she  found  her  mistress, 
fortunately  gave  no  attention  to  this  strange 
question.  Mme  de  Renal  perceived  her  im- 
prudence. “I  am  feverish,’^  she  said,  ‘^and 
a little  out  of  my  head,  I think  5 remain  with 
me.”  Thoroughly  awakened  by  the  necessity 
of  controlling  herself,  she  was  less  unhappy ; 
reason  resumed  the  empire  that  it  had 
abdicated  in  her  semi-somnolent  condition. 
As  a measure  of  relief  against  the  maid’s 
prying  glances  she  ordered  her  to  read  the 
newspaper  aloud,  and  it  was  to  the  dron- 
ing accompaniment  of  Mademoiselle  Elisa’s 
voice,  as  she  declaimed  a long  article  from 
the  Quotidienne,  that  Mme  de  Renal  arrived 
at  the  laudable  resolution  of  treating  Julien 
with  freezing  coldness  the  next  time  they 
met. 
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A JOURNEY 

Pretty  men  exist  in  Paris  : it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
are  men  of  stamina  in  the  provinces.  — Sieyes. 

Y five  o^clock  the  next  morning, 
before  Mme  de  Renal  was  visible, 
Julien  had  obtained  from  his  em- 
ployer leave  of  absence  for  three 
days.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  youn g 
man  experienced  a desire  to  see  his  mistress 
again  before  he  started  on  his  journey  5 he 
remembered  that  prett}^  hand.  He  descended 
to  the  garden ; Mme  de  Renal  was  long  in 
making  her  appearance.  But  if  Julien  had 
been  in  love,  he  would  ha.ve  divined  her 
presence  behind  the  half-closed  blinds  of  her 
room  on  the  first  fioor,  her  forehead  resting 
against  the  window-pane.  She  was  wateh- 
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ing  him.  At  last,  throwing  all  her  good 
resolutions  to  the  winds,  she  determined  to 
go  down  to  him.  A bright  colour  reigned  in 
her  cheeks,  usually  so  pale.  It  was  evident 
that  the  unsophisticated  woman  was  labour- 
ing under  great  excitement ; a sentiment  of 
constraint,  and  even  of  anger,  replaced  that 
expression  of  perfect  serenity  and  superiority 
to  the  trivial  interests  of  life  which  ordinarily 
reflected  such  a charm  on  that  celestial  face. 

Julien  approached  her  with  eager  steps ; 
he  admired  the  beautiful  arms,  of  which  the 
folds  of  the  hastily  arranged  shawl  afforded 
glimpses.  The  cool  morning  air  seemed  to 
give  an  added  brilliancy  to  a complexion 
which,  owing  to  the  agitation  of  the  past 
night,  was  more  than  usually  susceptible  to 
external  influences.  Her  modest  and  touch- 
ing beauty,  indicating  a refinement  not  met 
with  in  the  inferior  classes,  aroused  in  Julien 
a mental  faculty  of  whose  existence  he  had 
been  ignorant.  Wrapped  up  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  charms  on  which  he  gloated  with 
hungry  eyes,  the  young  man  gave  scarcely 
a thought  to  the  friendly  greeting  that  he 
was  expecting  to  receive.  He  was  all  the 
more  surprised  by  the  air  of  frosty  politeness 

which  she  endeavoured  to  assume  toward 
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him,  and  in  which  he  thought  he  conld  de- 
tect an  intention  of  teaching  him  his  place. 

The  smile  of  pleasure  faded  on  his  lips ; 
he  called  to  mind  the  position  he  occupied  in 
society,  and  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  heiress.  In  a trice  his 
amiable  expression  vanished  and  was  sup- 
planted by  one  of  stern  pride  and  anger  mth 
himself.  It  vexed  his  soul  to  think  that  he 
had  delayed  his  departure  for  more  than  an 
hour,  only  to  be  received  in  that  humiliating 
manner. 

“He  is  no  better  than  a fool,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “who  gives  way  to  anger  against 
others ; the  stone  falls  because  it  is  heavy. 
Am  I always  to  be  a child?  When  shall  I 
learn  to  give  these  people  exactly  what  they 
pay  me  for,  and  no  more  ? If  I wish  to  have 
their  and  my  own  respect,  I must  show  them 
that,  although  my  poverty  has  relations  with 
their  wealth,  my  spirit  is  a thousand  leagues 
above  their  insolence,  and  inhabits  a sphere 
where  their  pett}^  manifestations  of  favour 
or  disdain  are  powerless  to  reach  it.” 

While  these  reflections  were  crowding  on 
the  young  preceptor’s  mind  his  mobile  fea- 
tures wore  an  expression  of  severity  and 
offended  pride.  Mine  de  Renal  was  greatly 
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troubled.  The  laudable  coldness  that  it  had 
been  her  intention  to  infuse  into  her  manner 
gave  way  to  an  expression  of  interest,  and  of 
an  interest  intensified  by  all  the  surprise  of 
'the  sudden  change  that  she  beheld.  The  con- 
ventional matutinal  compliments,  inquiries 
as  to  each  other’s  health,  congratulations  on 
the  prospect  of  a fine  day,  etc.,  died  away  on 
both  their  tongues.  Julien,  whose  judgment 
was  unobscured  by  passion,  quickly  found  a 
way  of  evincing  to  Mme  de  Renal  how  little 
he  considered  himself  bound  to  her  by  ties 
of  friendship ; he  said  nothing  of  his  pro- 
jected journey,  bowed,  and  went  his  way. 

As  she  was  watching  his  retreating  form, 
dismayed  by  the  air  of  gloomy  dissatisfaction 
that  she  read  on  that  countenance  which  a 
few  hours  earlier  had  been  so  amiable,  her 
eldest  son  came  running  to  her  from  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  and,  throwing  his 
arms  around  her,  said: 

“ O mamma,  we  are  to  have  a holiday ; M. 
Julien  is  going  away  on  a journey.” 

An  icy  chill  passed  through  Mme  de 
Renal’s  frame  as  she  heard  these  words ; she 
was  unliappy  in  her  virtue,  and  still  unhap- 
pier  in  her  weakness. 

This  new  incident  filled  her  imagination 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  besides ; the  prudent 
resolutions  that  she  owed  to  the  terrible 
night  through  which  she  had  passed  were  all 
forgotten.  It  was  a question  now,  not  of 
how  she  might  resist  that  seductive  lover, 
but  of  losing  him  for  ever. 

She  had  to  go  in  and  take  her  place  at  the 
breakfast-table.  To  add  to  her  misery,  M. 
de  Renal  and  Mine  Derville  could  think  of 
nothing  to  talk  about  but  Julien’s  departure. 
The  maj'Or  had  been  struck  by  the  un- 
wonted firmness  of  his  tone  in  applying  for 
the  privilege. 

Doubtless  the  crafty  little  peasant  has 
an  offer  in  his  pocket  from  somebody  or 
other.  Perhaps  that  somebody  is  Valeiiod; 
whoever  it  is,  he  Avon’t  be  particularly  gi’ati- 
fied  by  the  prospect  of  going  doAvn  into  his 
pocket  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred  francs  a 
year,  which  is  the  figure  he  has  to  face  now. 
I suppose  the  people  at  Verrieres  asked 
for  three  days  to  think  the  matter  over,  and 
this  morning  our  young  gentleman,  to  avoid 
giving  me  an  ansAver,  starts  off  for  the 
mountain.  A pretty  pass  Ave  haA^e  come  to 
Avhen  Ave  are  obliged  to  treat  Avith  a Ioav, 
miserable,  insolent  little  peasant ! ” 

Since  my  husband,  Avho  does  not  knoAV 
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how  badly  he  hurt  Julien^s  feelings,  thinks 
that  he  will  leave  us,  what  must  I think  ? ” 
Mine  de  Renal  asked  herself.  ‘^Ah,  all  is 
ended ! ” 

To  be  out  of  reach  of  Mine  Derville’s 
questions  and  at  Liberty  to  weep  in  peace, 
she  declared  she  had  a frightful  headache, 
and  went  to  bed. 

‘‘  That ’s  the  way  with  women— their 
complicated  mechanism  is  always  breaking 
down,”  said  M.  de  Renal,  and  left  the  room 
with  a self-satisfied  smirk. 

While  Mme  de  Renal  was  suffering  all  the 
most  cruel  torments  of  the  passion  that  it 
had  pleased  fate  to  visit  her  with,  Julien 
was  pursuing  his  way  with  a light  heart 
through  mountain  scenery  of  surpassing 
beauty.  He  had  to  cross  the  great  range  to 
the  north  of  Yergy.  The  path  he  was  fol- 
lowing, rising  with  a gradual  ascent  among 
great  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  meandered 
in  zigzag  fashion  up  the  slope  of  the  high 
mountain  which  protects  the  valley  of  the 
Doubs  on  the  north.  Presently  the  vision 
of  the  wayfarer,  overtopping  the  gentler 
hills  which  girdle  the  stream’s  course  toward 
the  south,  embraced  the  fertile  plains  of 

Burgundy  and  the  Beaujolais.  Insensible 
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as  was  the  ambitious  young  man  to  beauties 
of  this  description,  he  could  not  help  stop- 
ping from  time  to  time  for  a look  at  a land- 
scape so  vast  and  so  imposing. 

At  last  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  prin- 
cipal mountain,  across  which  ran  the  unfre- 
quented path  that  conducted  to  the  lonely 
valley  where  dwelt  his  friend  Fouque,  the 
young  wood  merchant.  Julien  was  in  no 
haste  to  see  him  or  any  other  human  being. 
Hid  like  a bird  of  prey  among  the  bare  rocks 
that  crowned  the  summit  of  the  mighty 
mountain,  he  was  secure  from  observation, 
and  no  man  could  approach  him  unperceived. 
He  discerned  at  a short  distance,  on  the 
almost  perpendicular  slope  of  the  rock,  a 
small  cavern ; he  laid  his  course  for  it,  and 
soon  was  ensconced  in  that  secure  retreat. 
“Here,”  he  said  to  himself,  his  eyes  spar- 
kling with  delight,  “ no  man  can  harm  me.” 
He  was  possessed  by  the  notion  of  recording 
his  thoughts,  so  perilous  an  operation  else- 
where. A square  block  of  stone  served  him 
for  a desk.  His  pen  flew  over  the  paper ; he 
was  unconscious  of  liis  surroundings.  At 
length  he  noticed  that  the  sun  was  setting 
behind  the  distant  hills  of  the  Beaujolais. 

“ Why  should  I not  pass  the  night  here  ? ” 
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he  said  to  himself ; “ I have  bread,  and  I am 
free!’’''  He  exulted  in  the  thought j in  his 
h3^pocrisy,  he  did  not  consider  himself  free 
even  in  the  house  of  Fouque,  his  friend. 
His  chin  resting  in  his  hands,  Julien  sat  and 
looked  out  from  his  cavern,  happier  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life,  beguiled  hj  his 
reveries  and  by  his  dream  of  freedom.  He 
saw  the  last  gleams  of  the  twilight  fade  and 
vanish,  one  by  one,  and  gave  them  no  atten- 
tion. Sitting  there  in  the  solitude  and  dark- 
ness, his  imagination  was  busy  with  what  he 
should  achieve  some  day  at  Paris.  First  of 
ah,  there  was  a woman,  surpassing  in  beauty 
and  intelligence  all  that  he  had  ever  seen  or 
dreamed  of  in  the  country.  He  loved  pas- 
sionately, and  was  loved.  If  he  left  her  for 
a brief  space,  it  was  only  to  gain  additional 
glory  and  merit  her  fonder  love. 

A young  man  brought  up  among  the 
unadorned  truths  of  Parisian  society,  even 
supposing  him  to  be  gifted  with  Julien^s 
imaginative  powers,  would  have  been  awak- 
ened at  this  point  of  his  dream  by  the  cold 
irony  of  the  situation ; great  exploits  would 
have  vanished,  together  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  them,  to  give  way  to  this  trite  and 
well-worn  maxim:  ‘^No  one  may  leave  his 
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mistress  and  hope  not  to  be  deceived  by  her 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  day.”  The  young 
peasant  thought  that  lack  of  opportunity 
was  all  that  lay  between  him  and  deeds  of 
sublimest  heroism. 

But  the  darkness  had  become  intense,  and 
he  had  two  good  leagues  to  cover  to  reach 
the  hamlet  where  Fouque  dwelt.  Before 
leaving  the  grotto  Julien  kindled  a fire  and 
burned  every  scrap  of  his  writing. 

He  astonished  his  friend  considerably  by 
knocking  at  his  door  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  found  Fouque  busy  over  his 
accounts.  He  was  a tall  young  man,  rather 
loosely  put  together,  with  harsh  and  promi- 
nent features,  an  immense  nose,  and  under 
this  unprepossessing  exterior  a fund  of  good 
sense  and  good  nature. 

“Have  you  had  a row  with  your  M.  de 
Renal,  that  you  come  knocking  at  my  door 
at  this  ungodly  hour?” 

Julien  related,  but  after  a fashion  of  his 
own,  the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 

“Remain  with  me,”  said  Fouque.  “I  see 
that  you  know  M.  de  Renal,  M.  V alenod,  the 
Sous-prefet  Maugiron,  and  the  Cure  Chelan ; 
you  have  read  the  subtleties  of  all  those  per- 
sons’ character,  and  that  being  the  case,  you 
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are  competent  to  attend  the  auction  sales. 
You  know  more  of  arithmetic  than  I do; 
you  can  keep  my  books;  I make  money 
in  plenty  in  my  business.  I see  excellent 
chances  ever}^  day,  but  I can’t  attend  to 
everything  myself,  and  I am  afraid  to  take 
a partner,  lest  he  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
rascal.  Less  than  a month  ago  I put  Mi- 
chaud de  Saint- Amand  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing six  thousand  francs ; I happened  to  meet 
him  at  the  sale  at  Pontarlier;  it  was  six 
years  since  I had  seen  him.  Why  might  not 
you  have  been  the  richer  by  those  six  thou- 
sand francs,  or,  at  all  events,  three  thousand 
of  them  ? For  I should  have  bid  for  that 
privilege  if  I had  had  you  with  me  that  day, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  competitors. 
Stay  here  and  be  my  partner.” 

His  friend’s  offer  was  not  graciously  re- 
ceived by  Julien;  it  interfered  with  his 
cherished  and  romantic  schemes.  All  dur- 
ing supper,  which  the  two  men  prepared 
themselves  like  Homeric  heroes,  for  Fouqu4 
lived  alone,  he  wrestled  in  argument  with 
Julien,  explaining  to  him  his  accounts  and 
demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the  busi- 
ness. Fouque  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Julien’s  capacity  and  character. 
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When  at  last  the  latter  was  alone  within 
the  pine-board  walls  of  his  little  chamber  he  ^ 
said  to  himself,  “ It  is  true  I might  save  up 
here  a few  thousand  francs,  and  then  take 
up  the  priesks  or  the  soldier’s  calling,  which- 
ever might  happen  to  be  most  profitable  at 
that  time  in  France.  The  little  fund  that  I 
should  have  amassed  would  remove  aU  diffi- 
culties of  detail.  During  my  sojourn  on  this 
lonely  mountain  I should  have  time  to  con- 
quer my  shameful  ignorance  of  things  that 
are  constantly  in  everybody’s  mouth.  But 
Fouque  is  not  a marrying  man,  and  he  tells 
me  that  his  solitary  life  is  unhappy.  It  is 
clear  that  if  he  should  take  a partner  who 
had  no  capital  to  put  into  the  business  it 
would  be  because  of  his  hope  to  secure  a 
companion  who  would  never  leave  him. 

Shall  I deceive  my  friend?”  Julien  ex- 
claimed with  warmth.  This  person,  in  whom 
hypocrisy  and  the  total  absence  of  all  sjun- 
pathy  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics, 
on  this  occasion  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  being  wanting  in  delicacy  toward  a man 
who  loved  him. 

But  suddenly  his  spirits  revived  and  he 
was  happy:  he  had  a reason  for  refusing. 

What ! throw  away  seven  or  eight  of  my 
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best  years  ? By  that  time  I should  be  twenty- 
eight  ! At  that  age  Napoleon  had  fought 
some  of  his  greatest  battles ! How  do  I 
know,  after  I shall  have  saved  a little  money 
by  attending  the  auction  sales  and  cringing 
to  the  rascally  stewards  of  the  nobility,  that 
I shall  still  possess  the  sacred  fire  through 
which  fame  is  won  ? ” 

The  next  morning  Julien  replied  with 
perfect  coolness  to  the  worthy  Fouque,  who 
looked  on  the  partnership  arrangement  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  that  his  vocation  for 
the  holy  ministry  would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  his  offer.  Fouque  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  ears. 

‘^But  have  you  reflected/’  he  urged,  ^Hhat 
I offer  you  a partnership,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  will  pay  you  a salary  of  four  thousand 
francs  a year  ? And  you  choose  to  return  to 
your  M.  de  Renal,  who  holds  you  cheaper 
than  the  mud  on  his  shoes ! What  is  there 
to  prevent  your  entering  the  seminary  as 
soon  as  you  are  two  hundred  louis  to  the 
good  ? I will  go  further,  and  pledge  myself 
to  secure  for  jmu  the  best  parish  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For,”  added  Fouque,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  supply  Monsieur  the , 

Monsieur  the , and  M. with  fire- 
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wood.  I furnish  tliem  with  the  very  best 
oak  billets,  and  they  pay  the  price  of  com- 
mon pine,  but  it  is  a profitable  investment 
for  me.” 

Julian  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
vocation.  Fouque  in  the  end  thought  he 
must  be  a little  cracked.  On  the  third  day, 
at  an  early  hour,  Julien  took  leave  of  his 
friend,  with  the  intention  of  revisiting  his 
retreat  among  the  rocks.  He  found  the  lit- 
tle cave  again,  but  his  tranquillity  was  gone ; 
the  wood  merchant's  offers  had  robbed  him 
of  it.  Like  Hercules,  he  found  himself,  not 
between  vice  and  virtue,  but  between  the 
romantic  dreams  of  his  youth  and  a period 
of  mediocrity  with  the  certainty  of  a com- 
petence beyond.  “ I have  no  real  firmness,” 
he  said,  and  the  self-distrust  hurt  him  more 
than  all  the  rest.  “ I am  not  of  the  stuff 
from  which  great  men  are  made,  since  I can- 
not feel  assured  that  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  spent  in  earning  my  living  I shall  re- 
tain that  sublime  energy  which  manifests 
itself  in  great  achievements.” 
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A novel  is  a mirror  in  which  we  look  at  the  events 
occurring  in  the  street.— Saint-R^ial. 

HEN  Julien  caught  sight  of  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  the  old 
church  at  Vergy  he  remembered 
that  for  two  whole  days  he  had 
not  once  thought  of  Mme  de  Renal.  “ As  I 
was  setting  out  the  other  morning  she  took 
pains  to  remind  me  of  the  distance  there  is 
between  us ; she  treated  me  like  the  son  of  a 
common  mechanic.  I suppose  she  wanted  to 
let  me  know  that  she  repented  having  aban- 
doned her  hand  to  me  the  night  before.  It 
is  a beautiful  hand,  though  ! and  the  charm, 
the  nobility,  that  reside  in  the  woman’s 
looks ! ” 
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The  knowledge  that  there  was  a position 
open  for  hiin  with  Foiique  whenever  he 
chose  to  take  it  considerably  mollified  the 
yonng  man’s  reflections  j they  w^ere  less 
tinged  with  bitterness,  with  the  sentiment 
of  his  poverty  and  inferiority  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  It  was  as  if  he  were  stationed 
on  a lofty  promontory,  whence  he  could  look 
down  and  decide  impartially  on  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  drawbacks  of  pov- 
erty and  the  competence  that  he  still  called 
affluence.  He  was  far  from  judging  his 
position  as  a philosopher,  but  he  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  he  was  different  since 
his  little  journey  up  the  mountain. 

He  was  struck  by  the  intense  interest  with 
which  Mme  de  Renal  listened  to  the  story 
of  his  excursion,  for  which  she  had  asked 
him. 

Fouque  had  at  one  time  thought  of  mar- 
riage, but  his  love  had  had  an  unhappy 
termination;  the  friends’  conversation  had 
been  filled  with  long  confidences  on  this  sub- 
ject. After  having  found  his  happiness  too 
quickly,  Fouque  had  discovered  that  he  was 
not  the  only  favoured  one.  All  this  had  been 
matter  of  surprise  to  Julien ; he  had  learned 
many  things  that  wT.re  new  to  him.  His 
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solitary  life  of  imagination  and  distrust  liad 
not  been  conducive  to  the  acquirement  of 
information. 

During  his  absence  life  for  Mme  de  Renal 
had  been  a succession  of  tortures,  different, 
but  all  equally  intolerable.  She  was  really 
ill. 

You  will  not  think  of  going  down  to  the 
garden  this  evening  in  your  condition,’^  Mme 
Derville  said  to  her,  when  she  heard  of 
Julien’s  arrival  •,  the  damp  air  would  affect 
you  injuriously.” 

Mme  Derville  saw  with  surprise  that  her 
friend,  whom  M.  de  Renal  was  forever  scold- 
ing because  she  dressed  so  plainly,  had  put 
on  open-work  stockings  and  a pair  of  ravish- 
ing little  shoes  from  Paris.  For  the  last 
three  days  Mme  de  Renal’s  sole  distraction 
had  been  superintending  the  construction  by 
Elisa  of  a new  summer  gown  from  a fabric 
that  was  then  ‘‘all  the  go.”  The  gown  was 
finished  only  a few  minutes  before  Julien’s 
arrival  5 its  owner  put  it  on  immediately. 
Her  friend’s  doubts  were  laid  at  rest.  “She 
is  in  love,  unhappy  woman  ! ” Mme  Derville 
said  to  herself.  She  was  acquainted  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  malady. 

She  saw  her  address  Julien.  The  pallor 
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of  her  face  gave  way  to  a rosy  blush.  She 
could  not  conceal  the  anxiety  in  her  eyes, 
that  were  fixed  on  those  of  the  young  tutor. 
Mine  de  Renal  was  waiting  for  him  to  ex- 
plain himself  and  say  whether  he  was  going 
to  leave  the  house  or  remain  with  them. 
Julien  had  nothing  to  say  upon  a subject  to 
which  he  had  given  no  thought.  At  last, 
after  a frightful  conflict.  Mine  de  Renal 
plucked  up  courage  to  say,  in  a trembling 
voice  that  betrayed  all  her  passion : 

“ Do  you  mean  to  leave  your  pupils  to  take 
a situation  elsewhere  ? ” 

Her  troubled  look  and  ill-assured  voice 
struck  Julien.  ^‘This  woman  loves  me,”  he 
said  to  himself  5 ‘^but  after  this  momeutary 
weakness,  for  which  she  even  now  reproaches 
herself,  and  as  soon  as  she  no  longer  dreads 
my  departure,  she  will  return  to  her  former 
haughty  manner.”  This  glance  at  their 
mutual  relations  was  rapid  as  a flash  on 
Julien^s  partj  he  hesitatingly  replied : 

It  would  give  me  great  pain  to  part  with 
so  amiable  and  ivell-korn  children,  but  I may 
find  it  necessarv  to  do  so.  One  has  duties 
toward  himself  as  well  as  toward  others.” 

In  uttering  the  word  well-born  ” (it  was 
one  of  those  aristocratic  expressions  that  he 
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had  picked  up  of  late)  the  young  man  was 
animated  by  a profoundly  unsympathetic 
feeling. 

“In  that  woman’s  eyes,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ I am  not  well-born.” 

Mme  de  Renal,  listening  to  him,  admired 
his  genius  and  good  looks ; her  heart  was 
heavy  at  thought  of  the  departure  of  which 
he  had  adroitly  intimated  the  possibility. 
Those  of  her  friends  in  Verrieres  who  had 
come  out  to  dine  at  Vergy  during  Julien’s 
absence  had  been  lavish  of  their  compliments 
on  the  brilhant  man  whom  her  husband  had 
been  so  lucky  as  to  “discover.”  Not  that 
they  understood  anything  of  the  children’s 
progress,  but  the  fact  that  he  could  recite 
the  Bible  by  heart,  and  in  Latin,  too,  had 
struck  the  good  folks  of  Verrieres  with  an 
admiration  that  may  last  a century. 

Julien,  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  con- 
versation as  he  did,  knew  nothing  of  all  that. 
If  Mme  de  Renal  had  had  a little  more  cal- 
culation in  her  nature,  she  would  have  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  reputation  he  had 
earned  for  himself,  and  Julien,  being  flat- 
tered in  his  vanity,  would  have  been  amiable 
and  tender,  particularly  as  she  appeared 
charming  to  him  in  her  new  gown.  Mme 
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de  Renal  also  was  well  pleased  with  the  new 
gown  and  with  what  Julien  had  to  say  to 
her  about  it,  and  proposed  that  they  make 
the  tour  of  the  garden ; they  had  not  taken 
many  steps  before  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  she  could  walk  no  farther.  She 
had  taken  the  tutor’s  arm,  and  the  contact 
of  that  member,  instead  of  giving  her  addi- 
tional strength,  had  deprived  her  of  what 
she  had. 

It  w^as  dark;  they  were  scarcely  more 
than  seated  wdien  J ulien,  availing  himself  of 
his  old  privilege,  applied  his  lips  to  his  fair 
neighbour’s  arm  and  took  her  hand.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  enterprise  that  Fouque  had 
exhibited  toward  his  mistresses,  and  not  of 
his  companion;  the  word  ‘‘well-born”  still 
stuck  in  his  crop.  She  squeezed  his  hand, 
but  he  experienced  no  pleasure.  Far  from 
being  proud,  or  at  all  events  grateful,  for 
the  sentiment  that  Mme  de  Renal  betrayed 
that  evening  by  signs  that  were  only  too 
evident,  he  was  almost  insensible  to  all  that 
beauty,  elegance  and  freshness.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  purity  and  freedom  from  un- 
worthy emotion  serve  to  prolong  youth.  It 
is  the  face  that  first  shows  the  marks  of  age 
with  most  pretty  women. 
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Julien  was  sulky  and  ill-natured  all  the 
evening.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  had 
only  vented  his  wrath  against  society ; since 
Pouque  had  offered  him  an  ignoble  means  of 
earning  a livelihood  he  was  at  odds  with 
himself.  Engrossed  in  his  reflections,  al- 
though he  condescended  to  bestow  a word 
on  the  ladies  from  time  to  time,  he  finally, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  let  go  Mme  de 
RenaPs  hand.  The  poor  woman  was  filled 
with  consternation ; she  saw  in  his  action 
the  manifestation  of  her  fate. 

Had  she  been  sure  of  Julien’s  affection 
her  virtue  might  have  found  strength  to  re- 
sist him.  Trembling  at  the  thought  of  los- 
ing him  forever,  her  passion  blinded  her  so 
far  as  to  repossess  herself  of  his  hand,  whicli 
he  had  carelessly  thrown  across  the  back  of 
a chair.  Her  action  recalled  the  ambitious 
young  man  to  himself ; he  would  have  been 
glad  if  all  those  proud  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
who  looked  at  him  so  patronizingly  in  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  table  among  the  chil- 
dren, had  been  there  to  witness  it.  ‘‘This 
woman  cannot  despise  me,”  he  said  to  him- 
self 5 “ that  being  the  case,  I should  be  sen- 
sible to  her  beauty  ; I owe  it  to  myself  to  be 

her  lover.”  Such  an  idea  would  not  have 
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occurred  to  liiin  before  his  friend  made  him 
the  depository  of  his  naive  confidences. 

The  sudden  determination  he  had  arrived 
at  was  an  agreeable  distraction.  must 
possess  one  of  those  two  women,”  he  said  to 
himself.  He  felt  that  he  would  have  much 
preferred  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Mme  Der- 
ville ; not  that  she  was  more  pleasing  in  his 
sight,  but  she  had  always  known  him  as  a 
man  respected  for  his  learning,  and  had 
never  seen  him,  as  Mme  de  Renal  had,  in 
the  dress  of  a journeyman  carpenter,  with 
his  stuff  jacket  slung  across  his  arm. 

The  truth  was  that  it  was  as  a young 
mechanic,  blushing  all  over  his  handsome 
face  and  hanging  about  the  front  door  afraid 
to  pull  the  bell,  that  Mme  de  Renal  loved 
best  to  picture  him  to  herself. 

Reviewing  his  position,  Julien  saw  that  it 
was  useless  to  think  of  making  the  conquest 
of  Mme  Derville,  who  was  doubtless  aware 
of  her  friend’s  preference  for  him.  Being 
thus  restricted  in  his  choice,  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ What  do  I know  of  this  woman’s  dis- 
position toward  me  ? Only  this  : that  before 
my  journey  I used  to  take  her  hand,  and  she 
would  withdraw  it ; now  I take  my  hand  from 
her,  and  she  seizes  and  squeezes  it.  She 
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gives  me  a fine  opportunity  to  repay  in  kind 
the  scorn  she  has  displayed  toward  me.  The 
Lord  knows  how  many  lovers  she  has  had 
before  now ! Perhaps  she  only  favours  me 
because  of  the  greater  facihties  of  our  meet- 
ing.’’ 

Such,  alas ! is  the  unhappy  result  of  a too 
advanced  civilization.  A young  man  of 
twenty,  possessed  of  a little  education,  is 
almost  always  destitute  of  that  spontaneity 
without  which  love  is  only  a tiresome  duty. 

“Another  reason  why  I owe  it  to  myself 
to  be  successful  with  this  woman,”  Julien’s 
miserable  vanity  told  him,  “ is  that  if  I ever 
rise  in  the  world,  and  anybody  should  twit 
me  with  my  humble  occupation,  I can  saj"  I 
only  took  a tutor’s  position  to  be  near  the 
object  of  my  love.” 

He  again  removed  his  hand  from  Mme  de 
Renal’s,  then  replaced  it  and  pressed  hers 
vigorously.  As  they  were  returning  to  the 
salon  about  midnight,  Mme  de  Renal  whis- 
pered in  his  ear : 

“And  will  you  leave  us?  will  you  go 
away  ? ” 

“ I must,  for  I love  you  passionately,”  the 
young  man  replied  with  a deep  sigh.  “ It  is 
a crime— and  what  a crime!— in  a young 
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priest.”  Mine  de  Renal  pressed  his  arm 
and  drew  closer  to  him,  so  close  that  her 
warm  breath  fanned  his  cheek. 

The  nights  of  those  two  persons  were  very 
different.  Mine  de  Renal  revelled  in  trans- 
ports of  the  most  elevated  moral  happiness. 
A yonng  girl  of  coquettish  instincts  who 
loves  early  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
trouble  of  the  tender  passion ; on  reaching 
the  age  when  her  feelings  really  assert  them- 
selves the  charm  of  novelty  is  wanting.  As 
Mme  de  Renal  had  never  been  a reader  of 
novels,  all  the  subtle  distinctions  of  her  fe- 
licity were  new  to  her.  There  was  no  un- 
pleasant truth  to  chill  her  ardour,  not  even 
the  spectre  of  the  future.  She  looked  for- 
ward and  beheld  herself  no  less  happy  ten 
years  thence  than  she  was  then.  Even  the 
idea  of  virtue  and  the  fidelitv  she  had  sworn 
to  her  husband,  that  had  troubled  her  some 
days  previously,  presented  itself  in  vain ; 
she  dismissed  it  as  an  unwelcome  visitor. 

Never  will  I accord  anything  to  Julien,” 
she  vowed ; we  will  live  in  the  future  as  we 
have  been  living  during  the  past  month. 
He  shall  be  a friend.” 
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A young  girl  of  sixteen  had  a complexion  like  the 
rose,  and  she  rouged.— Polidori. 

)UQUE’S  proposal  had  had  the 
effect  of  entirely  destroying  Ju- 
lien’s  peace  of  mind  5 he  could 
determine  on  nothing. 

Alas ! it  must  he  that  I am  wanting  in 
resolution ; I should  have  made  a poor 
soldier  to  serve  under  Napoleon.  Well,  at 
all  events,”  he  added,  “ my  little  intrigue  with 
the  ladv  of  the  house  will  serve  as  a distrac- 

ft/ 

tion  for  a time.” 

Fortunately  for  him,  even  in  this  subor- 
dinate incident,  his  real  thought  and  this 
cavalier  language  were  not  in  accord.  He 
was  afraid  of  Mme  de  Renal  on  account  of 
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her  handsome  gown;  in  his  eyes  it  was  a 
premonition  of  Paris.  His  pride  wonld  let 
him  leave  nothing  to  chance  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  Guided  by  Pouque’s 
confidences  and  the  little  he  had  read  of  love 
in  his  Bible,  he  drew  up  a minutely  detailed 
plan  of  campaign.  And  as,  without  admit- 
ting the  fact  to  himself,  he  was  frightened 
almost  to  death,  he  committed  this  plan  to 
writing. 

The  next  morning  he  and  Mine  de  Renal 
were  alone  together  for  a moment  in  the 
salon. 

^^Have  you  no  other  name  than  Julien?” 
she  asked  him. 

Our  hero  knew  not  what  reply  to  make  to 
this  flattering  question.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision in  his  plan  for  any  such  contingency. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that  stupid  idea  of 
committing  himself  to  a plan,  he  might  have 
depended  on  his  natural  readiness  to  help 
him  out,  and  his  wit  would  have  shone  none 
the  less  brightly  for  being  taken  unprepared. 

He  floundered  lamentably,  and  each  mo- 
ment added  to  his  distress,  but  Mme  de  Renal 
was  quick  to  forgive  his  rusticity.  She  saw 
in  it  the  effect  of  a charming  candour.  And 
in  her  eyes  the  principal  deficiency  of  this 
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man,  admitted  on  every  side  to  be  a man  of 
genius,  had  been  lack  of  candour. 

“Do  you  know,  I have  no  confidence  in 
that  little  tutor  of  yours,”  Mine  Derville 
sometimes  said  to  her.  “ He  seems  to  me  to 
be  forever  thinking ; he  never  is  known  to 
act  on  impulse.  He  is  a deep  one.” 

Julien’s  humiliation  on  account  of  his  in- 
ability to  answer  Mme  de  Renal  was  pro- 
found and  lasting. 

“ A man  in  my  position  owes  it  to  himself 
to  repair  that  mistake  ! ” he  said ; and  seizing 
the  opportunity  when  they  were  passing  from 
one  room  to  another,  he  deposited  a kiss  on 
Mme  de  Renal’s  lips. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  ill-timed  or 
less  agreeable  both  to  her  and  to  him,  or 
more  imprudent.  They  narrowly  escaped  de- 
tection. Mme  de  Renal  thought  he  must  be 
crazy.  Her  fright  was  great  and  her  indig- 
nation greater.  It  was  a foolish  imperti- 
nence that  reminded  her  of  M.  Valenod. 

“What  would  be  the  result  if  I should 
trust  myself  alone  with  him?”  she  asked 
herself.  Her  virtue  returned,  because  her 
love  was  suffering  an  eclipse. 

She  made  arrangements  to  have  one  of  her 
children  alwavs  with  her. 
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The  day  was  a long  and  tiresome  one  to 
Julien;  it  was  devoted  by  him  to  carrying 
out  in  a blundering  way  his  plan  of  seduc- 
tion. He  never  looked  at  Mme  de  Renal  but 
his  glance  contained  a languishing  interro- 
gation ; however,  he  had  sense  enougli  to  see 
that  he  was  not  succeeding  in  making  him- 
self agreeable,  still  less  seductive. 

Mine  de  Renal  could  not  get  over  her  as- 
tonishment at  finding  him  so  awkward  and 
at  the  same  time  so  enterprising.  “ It  is  the 
timidity  of  love  in  a man  of  genius ! ” she 
said  to  herself  at  last,  with  inexpressible  de- 
light. “ Can  it  be  possible  that  my  rival 
never  loved  him  ! ” 

When  breakfast  was  over  she  returned  to 
the  salon  to  receive  a visitor,  M.  Charcot  de 
Maugiron,  the  sous-prefet  of  Bra}^  She  sat 
down  before  a small  tapestry  frame,  raised 
high  above  the  floor.  Mme  Derville  occu- 
pied a seat  beside  her.  It  was  under  such 
conditions  and  in  the  full  light  of  day  that 
our  hero  saw  fit  to  stretch  out  his  leg  and 
W'ith  his  boot  press  Mme  de  RenaPs  pretty 
little  foot,  whose  open-w^ork  stocking  and  tidy 
Parisian  shoe  had  evidently  attracted  the 
attention  of  tlie  gallant  sous-prefet. 

Mme  de  Renal  was  terribly  frightened; 
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slie  dropped  her  scissors,  needles,  and  hall 
of  wool,  and  Julien^s  movement  might  have 
passed  for  a clumsy  effort  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  scissors,  which  he  had  seen  slip- 
ping downward.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  little  scissors  of  Enghsh  steel  were 
broken,  and  Mme  de  Renal  was  loud  in  her 
regrets  that  Julien  had  not  been  nearer. 
“ You  saw  them  going  and  might  have  saved 
them ; as  it  was,  you  only  managed  to  inflict 
an  awful  kick  on  my  poor  ankle.”  That 
answered  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
the  sous-prefet,  but  did  not  deceive  Mme 
Derville.  The  little  prig  has  the  manners 
of  a lout ! ” she  thought.  “ Even  in  a pro- 
vincial town  such  lack  of  breeding  is  inex- 
cusable.” Mme  de  Renal  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  to  Julien  : 

command  you  to  behave  more  pru- 
dently.” 

Julien  saw  his  blunder;  he  was  angry 
Vvdth  himself.  For  a long  time  he  deliberated 
whether  or  not  he  ought  to  resent  his  mis- 
tress’ I command  you.  He  was  silly  enough 
to  reason,  “ She  might  say  J command  if  she 
had  anything  to  direct  me  in  relation  to  the 
children,  but  communications  relative  to  our 
love  imply  equality.  There  is  no  love  with- 
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out  equality/’  And  he  went  on  bemusing 
himself  with  endless  platitudes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  equality.  He  discontentedly  repeated 
a verse  of  Corneille  that  Mme  Dervihe  had 
taught  him  a few  days  before : 

‘ ‘ L’amour 

Fait  les  6galit6s  et  ne  les  cherche  pas.’’ 

Julien,  he  who  had  never  had  a mistress, 
persisting  in  playing  the  role  of  a Don  Juan, 
was  aU  that  day  mortally  stupid.  He  had 
only  one  sensible  idea : disgusted  with  him- 
self and  tired  of  Mme  de  Renal’s  company^ 
he  beheld  with  terror  the  approach  of  the 
evening,  that  would  witness  him  seated  beside 
her  in  the  obscuiity  of  the  garden.  He  in- 
formed M.  de  Renal  that  he  was  going  to 
Verrieres  to  visit  the  Cur6 ; he  set  out  after 
dinner,  and  it  was  late  at  night  when  he  re- 
turned. 

At  Verrieres  Julien  found  M.  Chelan  busy 
moving;  he  had  been  removed  at  last;  the 
Vicar  Maslon  had  his  place.  The  young 
man  gave  the  excellent  Cure  his  assistance ; 
it  occurred  to  him  to  write  to  Fouque  that 
the  irresistible  vocation  he  felt  for  the  min- 
istry had  at  first  deterred  him  from  accept- 
ing his  kind  offer,  but  that  he  had  just  wit- 
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nessed  such  an  instance  of  flagrant  injustice 
that  he  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  to 
his  spiritual  advantage  to  enter  holy  orders. 

He  applauded  himself  for  his  prudence  in 
thus  utilizing  the  disgrace  of  the  Cure  of 
V errieres  and  leaving  a door  open  by  which 
he  might  return  to  commercial  pursuits  in 
case  his  heroism  should  be  supplanted  by 
more  prosaic  considerations  in  the  future. 
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Amour  en  Latin  faict  amor ; 

Or  done  provient  d’amour  la  mort, 

Et,  par  avant,  soulcy  qui  mord, 

Deuil,  plours,  pi6ges,  forfaitz,  remord— 

Blason  d' Amour. 

F Julien  had  had  a small  share  of 
that  subtlety  with  which  he  so 
gratuitously  credited  himself,  he 
might  the  next  day  have  been 
able  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  results 
of  his  trip  to  Verrieres.  His  absence  had 
thrown  the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  his 
blunders.  On  this  day  again  he  was  inclined 
to  be  sulky ; toward  evening  a preposterous 
idea  occurred  to  him,  which,  with  rare  intre- 
pidity, he  communicated  to  Mine  de  Renal. 

They  were  no  more  than  seated  in  the  gar- 
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den  than,  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  fully 
dark,  the  young  man  applied  his  month  to 
Mine  de  RenaPs  ear,  and  at  the  risk  of  com- 
promising her  most  horribly  whispered : 

Madame,  this  night  at  two  o’clock  I shall 
pay  yon  a visit  in  your  chamber;  I have 
something  that  I desii’e  to  say  to  you.” 

He  trembled  lest  she  should  give  him  a 
favourable  reply ; his  role  as  seducer  weighed 
on  him  so  that  if  he  had  been  his  own  mas- 
ter he  would  have  retired  to  his  room  and 
locked  himself  away  from  the  ladies  for  a 
week.  He  saw  that  by  his  conduct  of  the 
preceding  day  he  had  neutralised  his  previ- 
ous successes,  and  knew  not  to  what  saint  to 
ajDply  for  succour. 

Mme  de  Renal  replied  with  unfeigned  and 
proper  indignation  to  Julien’s  impudent  an- 
nouncement. Her  answer  was  spoken  in  a 
very  low  voice,  but  it  can  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  expression  fi  done  was  in"  it. 
Alleging  that  he  had  something  to  say  to 
the  children,  Jiilien  went  to  their  room,  and 
on  his  return  took  a seat  beside  Mme  Derville 
and  at  some  distance  from  Mme  de  Renal, 
where  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  tak- 
ing her  hand.  The  conversation  was  serious, 
and  he  bore  his  part  in  it  very  creditably, 
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except  for  a few  minutes’  silence  when  he 
was  cudgelling  his  brains  over  the  situation. 
“ Three  days  ago,”  he  said  to  himself,  Mme 
de  Renal  gave  me  unequivocal  marks  of 
tenderness  that  made  me  believe  she  was 
mine  why  can’t  I invent  some  stratagem 
that  shall  force  her  to  repeat  them  ? ” 
Julien  was  vexed  and  disconcerted  at  the 
horrible  mess  he  had  made  of  hi^^  affairs. 
And  yet  nothing  would  have  embarrassed 
him  more  than  to  be  successful. 

When  the  party  broke  up  at  midnight  he 
believed,  in  his  pessimistic  mood,  that  he  had 
incurred  Mme  Derville’s  contempt,  and  that 
he  probably  did  not  stand  much  better  in 
Mme  de  Renal’s  esteem. 

Julien,  in  a shocking  bad  humour  and  with 
a sense  of  deep  humiliation,  was  unable  to 
sleep.  He  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  his 
projects  and  leading  a peaceful,  humdrum 
life  with  Mme  de  Renal,  contenting  himself 
with  such  crumbs  of  comfort  as  she  might 
see  fit  to  drop  in  his  path  from  day  to  day. 

He  wearied  his  brain  devising  stratagems 
and  manoeuvres  that  he  rejected  the  next 
moment  as  impracticable  and  absurd;  in  a 
word,  when  the  clock  of  the  chateau  struck 

two  he  was  a very  unhappy  man. 
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The  sound  aroused  him,  as  St.  Peter  was 
awakened  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  He 
saw  himself  confronted  by  a painful  duty. 
He  had  not  once  thought  of  his  audacious 
proposition  since  he  made  it ; it  had  been  so 
unfavourably  received. 

“ I told  her  I would  visit  her  at  two 
o’clock,”  he  said  to  himself,  getting  out  of 
bed.  “ Raw  and  countrified  I may  be,  as  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  son  of  a peasant  j Mme 
Derville  has  told  me  often  enough  of  my 
defects ; she  sliall  not  have  it  in  her  power 
to  reproach  me  with  infirmity  of  purpose.” 

Not  without  reason  did  Julien  applaud 
himself  for  courage ; he  had  never  under- 
taken a task  that  cost  him  such  an  effort  of 
the  will.  As  he  opened  his  door  he  was 
trembling  so  that  his  knees  gave  way  under 
him  and  he  was  forced  to  support  himself 
against  the  wall. 

He  was  in  his  stocking-feet.  He  went 
and  listened  at  M.  de  RenaPs  door,  whence 
he  could  distinguish  the  snoring  of  that 
gentleman.  He  was  sorely  disappointed ; 
there  was  no  excuse  now  for  not  paying  his 
promised  visit.  But,  great  heavens ! what 
was  he  to  do  when  he  got  there?  He  had 
no  settled  plan,  and  even  had  he  had  one,  he 
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was  so  broken  up  that  he  could  not  have 
executed  it. 

At  last,  with  a perturbation  that  could  not 
have  been  greater  if  he  had  been  leading  a 
forlorn  hope,  he  entered  the  short  corridor 
that  conducted  to  Mine  de  Renal’s  bedroom. 
He  opened  the  door  with  a trembling  hand, 
making  sufficient  noise  to  wake  the  dead. 

The  room  w'as  lighted ; there  was  a night- 
lamp  burning  in  the  chimney,  a mischance 
on  which  he  had  not  counted.  Mme  de 
Renal  leaped  from  her  bed  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him.  “ Wretch ! ” she  ex- 
claimed. There  was  a moment  of  disorder. 
Julien  forgot  his  senseless  projects  and  re- 
turned to  his  natural  role;  not  to  trv  to 
please  so  charming  a woman  seemed  to  him 
the  greatest  of  all  wrongs.  He  replied  to 
her  reproaches  by  throwing  himself  on  the 
ground  at  her  feet  and  embracing  her  knees. 
She  spoke  to  him  with  extreme  severity, 
whereon  he  burst  into  tears. 

When,  some  houi’S  later,  Julien  left  Mme 
de  Renal’s  chamber,  it  might  be  said  of  him, 
in  the  style  familiar  to  readers  of  novels, 
that  he  had  nothing  further  to  desire.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was,  he  owed  to  the  love 

he  had  inspired,  and  to  the  unforeseen  im- 
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pression  produced  on  him  by  all  those  seduc- 
tive charms,  a victory  that  his  blundering 
strategy  would  have  never  given  him. 

During  his  most  pleasurable  moments, 
however,  in  his  absurd  and  inexplicable  van- 
ity, he  never  ceased  to  play  the  role  of  the 
habitual  woman-tamer;  he  seemed  to  be 
trying  of  set  purpose  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  such  pleasing  qualities  as  he  possessed. 
Amid  the  transports  that  he  excited,  and 
which,  it  would  be  supposed,  should  have  en- 
grossed all  his  faculties,  the  idea  of  duty  was 
never  absent  from  his  mind.  He  saw  him- 
self threatened  with  bitter  remorse  and  ever- 
lasting ridicule  if  he  deviated  from  the  ideal 
model  that  he  had  set  up  for  himself.  In  one 
word,  those  very  qualities  that  made  Julien’s 
superiority  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the 
happiness  that  lay  before  him  in  his  path.  He 
resembled  the  young  girl  of  sixteen,  blessed 
with  a splendid  complexion,  who  daubed  her 
cheeks  with  rouge  before  going  to  the  ball. 

Mortally  frightened  by  Julieffs  appear- 
ance, Mine  de  Renal  was  soon  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  alarms.  The  young  man’s 
tears  and  despair  affected  her  profoundly. 

Even  after  she  had  nothing  further  to  re- 
fuse him  she  would  thrust  him  from  her  with 
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genuine  indignation,  and  immediately  after- 
ward throw  herself  into  his  arms.  There 
was  no  stability  in  her  conduct,  no  e\ddence 
of  a settled  plan.  She  looked  on  herself  as 
hopelessly  damned,  and  sought  to  shut  out 
the  light  of  the  flames  of  hell  by  loading 
Julien  with  caresses.  In  a umrd,  nothing 
would  have  been  wanting  to  our  hero’s  hap- 
piness, not  even  a burning  sensibility  in  the 
woman  he  had  perverted,  if  he  had  but  known 
how  to  enjoy  it.  The  transports  that  agitated 
her  in  spite  of  herself  and  the  remorse  that 
racked  her  bosom  did  not  cease  with  Julien’s 
departure. 

^^Mon  Dieu!  to  be  loved,  to  be  happy— is 
it  no  more  than  that?”  was  Julien’s  first 
thought  when  he  had  regained  his  chamber. 
He  was  in  the  disturbed  and  astonished  state 
of  one  who  has  just  obtained  what  he  has 
long  been  craving.  He  is  accustomed  to  de- 
sire, has  nothing  remaining  to  desire,  and  as 
yet  is  destitute  of  memories.  Like  the  sol- 
dier returning  from  parade,  Julien  carefully 
reviewed  all  the  details  of  his  conduct.  Was 
I attentive  to  what  I owed  myself?  Did  I 
play  well  my  part  ? ” 

And  what  a part!  that  of  a man  accus- 
tomed to  shine  among  women. 
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He  turned  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call’d  hack  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair. 

Don  Juan. 

T was  fortunate  for  Julien  tliat 
Mme  de  Renal,  in  her  emotion 
and  surprise,  had  remained  un- 
conscious of  the  folly  of  him  who 
in  a single  moment  had  become  dearer  to 
her  than  all  on  earth.  As  she  was  urging 
him  to  retire,  it  being  then  near  daybreak : 

“Oh,  mon  BmiV  she  said,  “if  my  hus- 
band hears  your  movements  I am  lost ! 

Julien,  who  was  never  so  pressed  for  time 
that  he  could  not  manufacture  a fine  phrase, 
thought  of  this : 

“Would  you  regret  to  die?’’ 
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^^Ah,  at  this  moment,  yes;  but  I should 
not  regret  having  known  you  ” 

Julien  thought  it  incumbent  on  his  dignity 
to  delay  his  departure  until  daylight  and 
regain  his  room  without  concealment. 

The  attention  with  which  he  continued  to 
regulate  his  most  trivial  actions,  with  the 
absurd  notion  of  passing  for  a man  of  ex- 
perience, was  productive  of  one  good  effect : 
when  he  and  Mme  de  Renal  met  at  break- 
fast his  behaviour  was  a model  of  circumspec- 
tion. 

She,  for  her  part,  could  not  take  her  eyes 
off  him,  and  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair  at  each  look  she  gave  him;  she  was 
conscious  of  her  trouble  and  redoubled  her 
efforts  to  conceal  it.  Only  once  during  the 
meal  did  Julien  raise  his  eyes  to  hers.  At 
first  Mme  de  Renal  admired  his  prudence, 
but  presently,  seeing  that  that  single  look 
was  not  repeated,  she  took  alarm.  “ Can  he 
have  already  ceased  to  love  me?”  she  asked 
herself.  Ah  me,  I am  very  old  for  him  ! I 
am  ten  years  his  senior.” 

While  passing  from  the  dining-room  to 
the  garden  she  squeezed  Julien’s  hand.  In 
his  surprise  at  the  unexpectedness  of  this 

manifestation  he  looked  at  her  with  passion, 
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for  all  during  the  breakfast  he  had  been 
thinking  how  pretty  she  was,  and  while  his 
eyes  had  been  kept  studiously  bent  upon  his 
plate  he  had  been  mentally  inventorying  her 
charms.  That  look  comforted  Mine  de 
Renal;  it  did  not  quiet  all  her  alarms,  but 
her  alarms  made  her  forget  her  remorse  to- 
ward her  husband. 

That  husband  had  noticed  nothing  during 
the  breakfast.  The  case  was  not  the  same 
with  Mme  Derville,  however;  more  than 
once  she  had  thought  Mme  de  Renal  was 
about  to  betray  her  secret.  All  that  day,  in 
her  sincere  and  outspoken  affection,  she  plied 
her  friend  with  hints  and  vague  warnings, 
calculated  to  impress  her  with  a sense  of  the 
frightful  risks  she  was  running. 

Mme  de  Renal  was  burning  to  be  alone 
with  Julien;  she  wished  to  ask  him  if  he 
loved  her  still.  Notwithstanding  the  unfail- 
ing sweetness  of  her  temper,  she  was  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  giving  her  friend 
to  understand  that  her  room  was  more  de- 
sirable than  her  company. 

In  the  garden  that  evening  Mme  DerviUe 
so  arranged  matters  that  she  was  seated  be- 
tween Mme  de  Renal  and  Julien.  Mme  de 
Renal,  who  had  been  indulging  herself  with 
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delicious  visions  of  fondling  her  lover’s  hand 
and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  was  unable  even 
to  speak  a word  to  him. 

This  mishap  increased  her  agitation.  And 
there  was  a remorse  torturing  her  heart. 
She  had  been  so  earnest  in  reproaching 
Julien  for  his  imprudence  in  entering  her 
room  the  night  before  that  she  was  in  dread 
he  would  not  show  himself  there  this  night. 
She  left  the  garden  early  and  sought  the 
privacy  of  her  chamber,  but  emerged  pres- 
ently, in  her  impatience,  to  go  and  apply  her 
ear  to  Julien’s  door.  Although  her  passion 
and  uncertainty  were  consuming  her,  she 
could  not  muster  up  courage  to  enter.  To 
do  such  a thing  entailed,  in  her  eyes,  the 
deepest  degradation,  for  it  was  the  text  of 
an  adage  current  in  that  region. 

The  servants  had  not  all  gone  to  bed,  and 
prudence  finally  obliged  her  to  retreat  to  her 
apartment.  Two  hours  of  expectation  were 
two  centuries  of  torment. 

But  Julien  was  too  faithful  to  what  he 
called  his  duty  to  swerve  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  from  the  line  he  had  chalked  out  for 
himself. 

As  the  clock  struck  one  he  stole  gently 
from  his  room,  made  sure  that  the  master  of 
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the  house  was  sound  asleep,  and  presented 
himself  before  his  mistress.  The  thought 
of  the  role  he  had  to  play  was  less  constantly 
present  to  his  mind  that  night,  whence  his 
enjoyment  of  his  friend’s  company  was 
greater.  He  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear.  What  Mine  de  Renal  said  to  him  of 
her  age  contributed  to  reassure  him. 

Alas,  I am  ten  years  older  than  you ! how 
can  you  love  me?”  she  kept  repeating  aim- 
lessly and  because  the  idea  troubled  her. 

Julien  had  not  thought  of  this  drawback, 
but  he  saw  that  it  existed,  and  almost  forgot 
his  fear  of  appearing  ridicidous. 

The  absurd  notion  that  he  was  regarded 
as  an  inferior  on  account  of  his  obscure  birth 
also  disappeared.  In  proportion  as  his 
transports  reassured  his  timid  mistress  her 
happiness  returned  to  her.  together  with  her 
faculty  of  judging  her  lover.  Those  airs  of 
assumption  which  had  made  the  rendezvous 
of  the  preceding  night  a conquest,  but  not  a 
pleasure,  were  considerably  modified  on  this 
occasion.  Had  she  perceived  that  he  was 
intent  on  playing  a role,  the  discovery  would 
have  killed  all  her  hopes  of  happiness.  She 
would  have  seen  in  it  only  a discouraging 
result  of  the  disparity  of  their  ages. 
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Although  Mme  de  R^nal  had  never  devoted 
her  attention  to  theories  of  love,  difference  of 
age,  after  that  of  fortune,  is  one  of  the  unfail- 
ing commonplaces  of  provincial  pleasantry 
as  often  as  the  passion  is  under  discussion. 

In  a few  days  Julien,  restored  to  the  ardour 
natural  to  one  of  liis  age,  was  head  over  ears 
in  love. 

‘‘There  is  no  denying  it,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “she  has  the  disposition  of  an  angel, 
and  there  is  no  prettier  woman  living.” 

He  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  that  he 
had  a role  to  play.  In  a moment  of  unre- 
serve he  even  went  so  far  as  to  confess  to 
her  all  his  anxieties.  This  confidence  raised 
the  passion  he  had  inspired  to  the  highest 
pitch.  “I  have  had  no  happy  rival,  then, 
after  all ! ” Mme  de  Renal  said  to  herself,  with 
a delicious  sensation  of  comfort.  She  ven- 
tured to  question  him  about  the  portrait  in 
which  he  had  shown  himself  so  interested ; 
elulien  assured  her  that  it  was  the  likeness 
of  a man. 

At  times  when  Mme  de  Renal  was  collected 
enough  to  think  she  was  unable  to  see  how 
there  could  be  such  happiness  on  earth,  of 
which  she  had  so  long  remained  in  ignorance. 

“ Ah ! ” she  told  herself,  “ if  I had  known 
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J iilien  ten  years  ago,  when  I still  had  some 
claim  to  be  called  pretty ! ” 

Julien  was  far  from  being  actuated  by 
sentiments  like  these.  His  love  was  still 
ambition,  a sensation  of  joy  and  pride  that 
he,  a poor  peasant,  was  the  possessor  of  so 
beautiful  a woman.  His  acts  of  adoration, 
his  transports  at  sight  of  his  mistress’ 
charms,  had  the  effect  of  partially  allaying 
iier  fears  as  to  their  difference  of  age.  If 
she  had  possessed  a little  of  that  experience 
which  is  now  the  portion  of  every  woman  of 
thirty  living  in  a civilised  country,  she 
would  have  trembled  for  the  stability  of  a 
love  that  owed  its  existence  to  no  higher 
motives  than  did  Julien’s. 

In  those  moments  when  his  ambition  was 
forgotten  the  young  man  admired  with  rap- 
ture all  that  was  Mme  de  Renal’s,  even  to 
her  hats,  her  gowns.  Their  perfume  never 
seemed  to  pall  on  him.  He  would  open  the 
door  of  her  wardrobe  and  stand  gazing  for 
hours  as  if  in  a trance  on  its  luxurious  and 
costly  contents.  His  friend  watched  him, 
leaning  on  his  shoulder,  while  he  wonder- 
iiigly  inspected  the  jewels,  the  finery,  all 
those  pretty  objects  that  gladden  a bride’s 

heart  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage. 
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“ I might  have  married  such  a man ! ” 
Mme  de  Renal  sometimes  reflected.  “ What 
a soul  of  fire  ! How  charm ii^g  life  would  be 
with  him ! 

As  for  Julien,  he  had  never  been  so  near 
to  those  terrible  implements  of  feminine 

artillery.  “ The  women  of  Paris  can’t  have 

«/ 

anjThiiig  finer!  ” he  told  himself.  On  such 
occasions  he  no  longer  raised  objections  to 
his  happiness.  It  often  happened  that  in  the 
transports  and  sincere  admiration  of  his  mis- 
tress he  forgot  the  stupid  theory  that  had 
made  him  so  formal  and  almost  ridiculous 
at  the  beginning  of  their  liaison.  There 
were  times  when,  notwithstanding  the  hy- 
pocrisy that  was  so  deeply  ingrained  in  his 
nature,  he  found  an  actual  pleasure  in  con- 
fessing to  the  great  lad}^,  his  admirer,  his 
ignorance  of  a multitude  of  little  usages. 
His  mistress’  position  seemed  to  lift  him  out 
of  himself.  And  Mme  de  Renal,  for  her 
])art,  found  an  ineffable  moral  pleasure  in 
thus  instructing  in  a host  of  unimportant 
observances  this  young  man  of  genius  whom 
everybody  regarded  as  certain  to  make  his 
mark  some  day.  Even  the  sous-prefet  and 
M.  Valenod  could  not  help  admitting  it  5 they 
appeared  to  her  a little  less  stupid  after  that 
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act  of  justice.  As  for  Mine  Derville,  her 
sentiments  were  of  an  altogether  different 
order.  Terrified  by  the  prospect  of  the  cat- 
astrophe that  she  beheld  impending,  and 
seeing  that  her  salutary  advice  was  become 
distasteful  to  a woman  who,  literally  speak- 
ing, had  lost  her  head,  she  left  Vergy  with- 
out proffering  an  explanation  for  which  no 
one  cared  to  ask  her.  Mine  de  Renal  shed  a 
few  tears,  but  it  Avas  not  long  before  it 
seemed  to  her  that  her  felicity  was  redoubled. 
Owing  to  her  friend’s  departure,  she  and  her 
lover  had  almost  the  entire  day  to  themselves. 

Julien  was  the  more  inclined  to  seek  his 
friend’s  agreeable  society  that,  as  often  as  he 
remained  by  himself  a little  too  long,  Fouque’s 
fatal  proposition  Avas  certain  to  intrude  itself 
upon  his  thoughts.  In  the  early  period  of 
this  new  life  there  were  moments  when  he, 
AAdio  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  loA^e  or 
to  be  loAmd,  found  such  a delicious  pleasure  in 
being  sincere  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
fessing to  Mine  de  Renal  the  ambition  that 
until  then  had  been  the  very  essence  of  his 
existence.  He  would  haA^e  liked  to  consult 
her  in  regard  to  the  strange  temptation  that 
Fouque’s  proposition  had  for  him,  but  an 
unforeseen  event  prevented  the  disclosure. 
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Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by-and-by  a cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

SNE  evening  at  sunset,  seated  be- 
side his  mistress  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  orchard  beyond  the  reach 
of  intruders,  he  was  sunk  in  deep 
thought.  “Moments  sweet  as  these,”  he 
reflected,  “ surely  they  cannot  last  for  ever  ? ” 
His  mind  was  occupied  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  selecting  a profession;  he  de- 
plored the  hard  condition  that  comes  with 
the  end  of  boyhood  and  extends  its  depress- 
ing influence  over  the  early  years  of  un- 
moneyed  youth. 
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“ Ah ! ” he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “ Napoleon 
was  the  man  commissioned  to  be  the  provi- 
dence of  young  Frenchmen ! What  shall  we 
do  without  him  “?  who  will  be  his  substitute 
for  those  poor  devils,  many  of  them  far  bet- 
ter olf  than  I am,  who  have  just  sufficient 
money  to  give  themselves  a decent  education 
and  not  enough  to  start  them  in  a career? 
Do  what  we  may,”  he  added  with  a deep 
sigh,  this  fatal  recollection  will  for  ever  de- 
stroy our  happiness ! ” 

He  saw  Mme  de  RenaPs  brows  contract  in 
a frown  j her  manner  suddenly  changed  and 
became  cold  and  disdainful ; such  thoughts 
seemed  to  her  worthy  of  a domestic.  It  ap- 
peared to  her  no  more  than  natural  that,  as 
she  was  very  rich,  Julien  should  be  so  too. 
She  loved  him  a thousand  times  more  than 
life,  and  money  was  nothing  to  her. 

Julien  was  far  from  divining  those  ideas. 
That  frown  called  him  back  to  earth.  He  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  give  his  phrase 
such  a turn  as  to  let  it  be  understood  by  the 
noble  lady  seated  beside  him  on  the  grassy 
bank  that  the  words  he  had  just  given  utter- 
ance to  were  not  his,  but  were  a reminiscence 
of  his  visit  to  his  friend  the  v/ood  merchant. 
They  were  the  argument  of  the  heathen. 
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You  will  do  well  to  avoid  such  people  in 
the  future/’  remarked  Mme  de  Renal,  pre- 
serving still  somewhat  of  that  frosty  air 
which  had  suddenly  replaced  an  expression 
of  the  warmest  alfection. 

That  frown,  or  rather  his  repentance  for 
his  imprudence,  was  the  first  check  sustained 
bv  Julien  in  his  illusion.  He  said  to  him- 
self : She  is  good,  she  is  kind,  she  really 
loves  me,  but  she  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  hostile  camp.  Her  class  cannot  help  but 
fear  that  category  of  men  who,  having  re- 
ceived a hberal  education,  have  not  the 
money  to  embark  in  a career.  What  would 
become  of  the  nobility  if  we  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  fight  them  with  equal  arms ! Sup- 
pose that  I,  for  instance,  to  the  full  as  honest 
and  well  intentioned  as  M.  de  Renal,  were 
Mayor  of  VerriM'es,  how  long  would  the 
Vicar  and  M.  Yalenod  continue  their  rascali- 
ties ? There  would  be  a day  of  reckoning  in 
Verri^res,  and  that  right  soon ! And  it  is 
not  their  abilities  that  would  be  an  obstacle 
in  my  path.  They  are  always  groping ; they 
have  no  definite  aim.” 

If  he  would,  Julien  that  day  might  have 
fixed  his  happiness  on  a permanent  founda- 
tion. The  trouble  with  our  hero  was,  he 
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lacked  the  courage  to  be  sincere.  He  should 
have  offered  battle  and  had  it  out  then  and 
there ; Mme  de  Renal  had  been  startled  by 
his  language  because  the  men  of  her  ac- 
quaintance were  constantly  repeating  that 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes  made 
Robespierre’s  return  a possibility.  Her  air 
of  coldness  lasted  for  quite  a time,  and  seemed 
to  Julien  unnecessarily  marked.  The  reason 
was  that  her  repugnance  for  his  revolution- 
ary utterances  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
fear  that  she  had  said  something  indirectly 
displeasing  to  him.  Her  regret  was  clearlv 
reflected  on  her  expressive  features,  so  pTU*e 
and  naive  when  she  was  happy  and  had 
nothing  to  annoy  her. 

J ulien  no  longer  dared  to  abandon  himself 
to  his  speculations.  Calmer,  and  the  violence 
of  his  passion  somewhat  abated,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  unsafe  to  visit  his 
mistress  in  her  chamber.  It  would  be  better 
that  she  should  come  to  his  room ; if  a ser- 
vant saw  her  moving  about  the  house  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  an  excuse 
for  her  proceeding. 

But  this  arrangement  also  had  its  draw- 
backs. Julien  had  received  from  Fouque 
some  books  that  he,  a student  of  theolog}^ 
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could  never  have  asked  for  at  a book-store. 
He  only  ventured  to  open  them  at  night. 
There  were  times  when  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  interrupted  by  a visit  the 
expectation  of  which,  previous  to  the  little 
scene  in  the  orchard,  would  have  driven  all 
thoughts  of  books  and  reading  from  his  head. 

He  owed  it  to  Mme  de  Renal  to  understand 
the  books  in  an  entirely  new  light.  He  made 
bold  to  question  her  on  a multitude  of  minor 
points,  the  ignorance  of  which  is  a reflection 
on  the  intelligence  of  a young  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  his  genius. 

This  education  of  love,  imparted  by  a 
woman  herself  extremely  ignorant,  was  a 
pleasure  to  both.  It  was  not  long  before 
Julien  came  to  understand  society  as  it  is 
to-day.  His  mind  was  not  fllled  with  im- 
pressions of  what  it  was  in  ages  past  and 
gone,  two  thousand  years  ago,  or  even  sixty 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  Louis 
XV.  To  his  inexpressible  delight  a veil  was 
removed  from  his  eyes ; he  was  at  last  able 
to  comprehend  the  real  status  of  affairs  in 
Verrim^es. 

In  the  foreground  appeared  a series  of 
complicated  intrigues  that  for  two  years  past 
certain  persons  had  been  weaving  about  the 
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prefet  at  BesanQon.  They  were  supported 
by  letters  from  Paris,  emanating  from  men 
holding  high  positions  there.  Their  object 
was  to  make  M.  de  Moirod,  celebrated  as 
being  the  most  pious  man  in  all  that  region, 
lii-st  instead  of  second  deputy  to  the  Mayor 
of  Verrieres.  His  competitor  was  a wealthy 
manufacturer,  who  was  to  be  relegated  to 
the  position  of  second  deputy. 

Julien  now  understood  the  covert  allusions 
that  he  had  overheard  when  the  magnates 
of  the  neighbourhood  came  to  dine  at  M.  de 
Renal’s.  These  privileged  individuals  were 
profoundly  interested  in  the  selection  of  a 
first  deputy,  of  which  the  remainder  of  the 
city,  and  particularly  the  Liberals,  did  not  so 
much  as  suspect  the  possibility.  What  made 
the  matter  of  importance  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  main 
street  of  Verrim*es  was  to  be  moved  back 
more  than  nine  feet,  for  the  street  had  been 
constituted  a royal  mail-route. 

Now  if  M.  de  Moirod,  who  had  three  houses 
that  would  require  to  be  set  back,  became 
first  deputy,  and  consequently  mayor  in  the 
case  of  M.  de  Renal  being  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  arrondissement  at  Paris,  he  would 
not  be  too  inquisitive,  and  the  owners  of 
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houses  abutting  on  the  public  way  would 
have  a fine  chance  to  repair  theii’  property 
without  its  costing  them  a j)enny.  It  was 
considered  certain  that  M.  de  Moirod  would 
be  “ accommodating/’  notwithstanding  his 
reputation  for  piety  and  honesty,  for  he  had 
a large  family  of  children.  Among  the 
houses  that  would  need  to  be  moved,  nine 
belonged  to  people  moving  in  the  best  soci- 
ety of  Yerrieres. 

In  Julien’s  eyes  tliis  intrigue  was  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
the  account  of  v/hicli  he  had  just  been  read- 
ing in  one  of  the  volumes  that  Fouque  had 
sent  him.  There  were  many  things  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  explain  to  his  own  satis- 
faction since  he  first  began  to  pay  his  nightly 
visits  to  the  Cure,  five  years  ago ; but  as  dis- 
cretion and  humility  of  the  understanding 
are  among  the  first  duties  inculcated  on  the 
theological  student,  he  had  not  dared  to  ask 
questions. 

One  day  Mme  de  Renal  gave  an  order  to 
her  husband’s  man-servant,  Julien’s  enemy. 

But  this  is  the  last  Friday  in  the  month, 
madame,”  the  man  replied  with  a strange  air. 

“ Do  as  I bid  you,”  said  Mme  de  Renal. 

“Ah,  I know,”  Julien  spoke  up.  “He  is 
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going  to  that  hay  warehouse  that  was  once 
a church ; hut  what  to  do  ? That  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  that  I have  never  been  able  to 
solve.” 

It  is  a very  singular  but  a very  service- 
able institution,”  Mme  de  Renal  replied; 

women  are  not  admitted  to  it ; all  I know 
is  that  every  one  there  calls  his  neighbour 
thou.  For  instance,  that  servant  has  a mes- 
sage for  M.  Valenod,  and  that  preeminently 
proud  and  stupid  gentleman  will  not  be 
offended  by  Saint- Jean’s  familiarity,  and 
will  answer  him  in  the  same  tone.  I can 
find  out  from  M.  de  Maugiron  or  M.  Valenod 
wdiat  they  do  there  if  you  would  like  to  know. 
We  pay  twenty  francs  for  each  servant,  to 
insure  ourselves  against  having  our  throats 
cut  some  day.” 

Time  passed  rapidly.  The  thought  of  his 
mistress’  charms  served  Julien  as  a distrac- 
tion from  his  ambitious  schemes.  As  they 
belonged  to  opposite  political  parties  they 
were  not  under  the  necessity  of  discussing 
dull  and  practical  topics,  and  this,  without 
his  suspecting  it,  contributed  to  the  happi- 
ness he  owed  her  and  the  influence  she  was 
acquiring  over  him. 

At  times,  when  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
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(Iren,  wiser  than  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  them,  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 
speaking  the  language  of  cold  reason,  it  was 
with  perfect  docility  that  Julien,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  love,  listened  to  her  sermons 
on  the  world  and  its  waj^s.  Sometimes, 
while  telling  the  story  of  some  precious  bit 
of  rascahty,  such  as  the  opening  of  a road 
or  the  awarding  of  a contract,  Mme  de 
RenaPs  wits  would  suddenly  seem  to  forsake 
her  utterly;  Julien  would  be  obliged  to  call 
her  to  order.  She  would  lavish  on  him  the 
same  affectionate  caresses  as  on  her  boys. 
There  were  days  when  she  had  the  illusion 
that  she  loved  him  as  a son.  Had  she  not 
constantly  to  answer  his  artless  questions 
on  a thousand  simple  matters  of  which  no 
school-boy  of  fourteen  is  ignorant?  And 
the  next  moment  she  would  be  looking  up 
to  him  as  to  her  master.  His  genius  almost 
frightened  her ; every  day  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  great  man  of  the  future  was  more 
plainly  discernible  in  that  youthful  Abbe. 
She  beheld  him  pope,  prime  minister  like 
Richelieu.  “ Shall  I live  to  see  you  in  your 
glory  ?’^  she  said  to  Julien.  ^^The  place  is 
open  for  a great  man ; the  monarchy,  reli- 
gion, have  need  of  him.” 
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Are  you  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  forth  as  a 
soulless  corpse,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  has  ceased 
to  fiow? — Discourse  of  the  Bishop  at  St.  Clement’s 
Chapel. 


N the  3d  of  September,  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  a gendarme 
came  tearing  through  the  main 
street  of  Verrieres  at  a gallop, 
disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  good  citizens ; 
he  brought  word  that  His  Majesty  the  King 
of would  arrive  in  the  city  on  the  fol- 

lowing Sunday,  and  this  was  Tuesday.  The 
prefet  authorised,  which  was  equivalent  to 
commanding,  the  organisation  of  a guard  of 
honour ; he  expressed  a hope  that  the  authori- 
ties would  do  things  handsomely.  A courier 

was  sent  off  to  Vergy.  M.  do  Renal  came  in 
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during  the  night  and  found  the  city  awake 
and  in  a state  of  violent  excitement.  Every 
one  had  pretensions ; those  who  had  nothing 
else  to  occupy  them  were  hiring  balconies 
from  which  to  witness  the  King’s  entrance. 

Who  should  command  the  guard  of  hon- 
our ? M.  de  Renal  saw  immediately  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  the  interest  of  those  prop- 
erty-owners whose  houses  were  to  be  moved 
that  M.  de  Moirod  should  have  that  position. 
It  would  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  place  of 
first  deputy.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said 
against  M.  de  Moirod’s  loyalty : it  was  above 
suspicion  ; but  he  had  never  backed  a horse. 
He  was  thirty-six  years  old,  a timid  man  in 
ever}^  sense,  and  afflicted  with  an  equal  dread 
of  tumbling  off  his  steed  and  being  laughed 
at. 

The  mayor  sent  for  him  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

^ Won  see,  monsieur,  that  I call  on  you  for 
your  advice,  just  as  if  you  were  already  fill- 
ing the  position  in  which  all  honest  men 
desire  to  see  you.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terest is  prosperous  in  this  unhappy  city ; 
the  Liberal  party  is  becoming  enormously 
w'calthy,  it  aspires  to  power,  it  leaves  no 
stone  unturned  to  attain  its  end.  We  must 
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look  to  the  interest  of  the  King,  of  the 
monarchy,  and,  above  all,  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion. To  whom  do  yon  think,  monsieur,  we 
can  safely  intrust  the  command  of  the  guard 
of  honour?” 

Notwithstanding  his  horrible  dread  of 
getting  on  a horse,  M.  de  Moirod  finally 
consented  to  be  a martyr  and  accept  the 
honour  that  was  thrust  upon  him.  I will 
try  to  present  a creditable  appearance,”  he 
said  to  the  mayor.  Tliere  was  barely  time 
sufficient  to  get  out  and  furbish  up  the  uni- 
forms that  had  done  duty  seven  years  pre- 
viously, when  a prince  of  the  blood  had 
visited  the  city. 

Mme  de  Renal  arrived  from  Vergy  at 
seven  o’clock  witli  Julien  and  the  children. 
She  found  her  drawing-room  filled  with  ladies 
of  the  Liberal  party,  who  preached  the  ad- 
vantages of  harmony  and  the  union  of  par- 
ties, and  begged  her  to  use  her  influence  wuth 
her  husband  to  secure  for  their  husbands, 
sons  and  brothers  a place  in  the  guard  of 
honour.  One  of  them  declared  that  if  her 
husband  were  not  chosen  his  disappointment 
would  drive  liim  into  bankruptcy.  Mme  de 
Renal  got  rid  of  her  petitioners  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  appeared  preoccupied. 
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Julien  was  surprised  and  not  a little  vexed 
to  see  her  evident  disposition  to  conceal  from 
him  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 
knew  how  it  would  be/’  he  said  to  himself 
with  bitterness ; “ the  gratification  of  receiv- 
ing a king  in  her  house  outweighs  her  love. 
All  this  notoriety  has  turned  her  head.  Her 
love  for  me  will  revive  when  her  ideas  of 
caste  shall  have  ceased  to  trouble  her.” 

Strange  to  relate,  she  loved  him  all  the 
more. 

Decorators  and  upholsterers  had  taken 
possession  of  the  house ; for  a long  time  he 
watched  in  vain  for  a chance  to  have  a word 
with  her.  He  finally  met  her  coming  from 
his  room  with  one  of  his  coats  across  her 
arm.  They  were  alone.  He  attempted  to 
speak  to  her.  She  refused  to  hear  him  and 
fled  down  the  corridor.  “ I am  a great  fool 
to  love  such  a woman  ; she  is  as  crazed  with 
ambition  as  her  husband.” 

She  was  more  so ; an  imperious  desire  of 
hers,  of  which  she  had  said  nothing  to 
Julien  for  fear  of  displeasing  him,  was  to 
see  him  discard,  were  it  only  for  a day,  his 
funereal  black  coat.  With  an  address  that 
was  really  remarkable  in  so  unsophisticated 
a woman,  she  extorted  from  M.  de  Moirod 
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and  subsequently  from  the  Sous-prefet  Mau- 
giron  permission  for  Julien  to  serve  in  the 
guard  of  honour,  which  was  an  injustice  to 
the  five  or  six  young  men,  sons  of  rich  manu- 
facturers and  two  of  whom  at  least  were 
of  exemplary  piety,  whose  applications  had 
been  filed  previously,  and  who  were  sup- 
planted by  our  hero.  M.  Valenod,  who  in- 
tended to  fill  his  caleche  with  the  prettiest 
women  of  the  city  and  make  his  handsome 
turnout  the  glory  of  the  procession,  although 
he  hated  the  young  man  like  poison,  agreed 
to  furnish  him  with  a mount.  But  each  of 
the  mimic  warriors  either  owned  or  had  bor- 
rowed one  of  those  beautiful  sky-blue  coats 
with  colonel’s  epaulettes  of  silver  bullion 
that  had  figured  in  the  rejoicings  seven 
years  previously.  Nothing  less  than  a com- 
pletely new  uniform  would  satisfy  Mine  de 
Renal,  and  she  had  but  four  days  in  which 
to  have  it  made  in  Besangon  and  sent  home, 
together  with,  sword,  hat,  gauntlets,  boots, 
etc.— all  the  millinery  of  a guard  of  honour. 
As  her  wish  was  to  surprise  Julien  and  the 
townspeople,  she  could  not  make  her  pur- 
chases in  Verrieres. 

After  the  affair  of  the  body-guard  had 

been  settled  and  measures  taken  to  arouse 
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popular  entlmsiasm,  tlie  next  thing  to  occupy 
the  mayor  was  a great  religious  function  ; 

the  King  of did  not  wish  to  leave  Ver- 

rieres  without  visiting  the  famous  relic  of 
St.  Clement,  which  is  kept  at  Bray-le-Haut, 
a short  league  from  the  city.  To  make  the 
cortege  imposing  a large  attendance  of  the 
clergy  was  desired,  and  that  promised  to  be 
a matter  difficult  of  arrangement;  M.  Mas- 
Ion,  the  new  Cure,  insisted  tliat  M.  Chelan 
should  not  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
ceremony.  In  vain  did  M.  de  Renal  repre- 
sent to  him  the  imprudence  of  such  an  atti- 
tude. The  Marquis  de  la  Mole,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  governors  of  the  prov- 
ince from  time  immemorial,  had  been  desig- 
nated to  accompany  the  King  of on  his 

journey.  He  had  known  the  Abbe  Chelan 
for  thirty  years.  He  would  be  certain  to 
inquire  for  him  on  his  arrival  at  Verrieres, 
and  if  he  learned  that  his  humble  friend  had 
been  disgraced,  it  would  be  just  like  him  to 
take  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite  and  go 
and  visit  him  in  the  little  cottage  where  he 
was  living  in  retirement.  And  what  a blow 
that  ’would  be ! 

I shall  be  dishonoured,  here  and  at  Bes- 
aiiQon,’’  the  Abbe  Maslon  replied,  ‘^if  he  is 
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seen  walking  witli  my  clergy.  Great  hea- 
vens ! just  think  of  it ! a Jansenist ! ” 

“ Say  what  yon  may,  my  dear  Abbe/’  re- 
joined M.  de  Eenal,  don’t  intend  to 
expose  the  administration  of  Verrim’es  to 
receive  a slap  in  the  face  from  M.  de  la 
Mole.  You  do  not  know  him ; he  is  smooth- 
tongued enough  at  court,  but  here  in  the 
province  he  is  a sarcastic  humourist,  who  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  disconcert  a 
man.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  make  us  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  Liberals,  simply  for 
his  amusement.” 

It  was  not  until  the  night  preceding  the 
momentous  Sunday  that,  after  three  days  of 
parleying,  Abbe  Maslon’s  pride  gave  way 
before  the  mayor’s  arguments.  It  became 
necessary  to  widte  a hypocritical  letter  to 
the  Abbe  Chelan,  begging  him  in  honeyed 
phrases  to  attend  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  visit  to  the  relic  of  Bray-le-Haut,  if 
not  prevented  by  his  great  age  and  infirmi- 
ties. M.  Chelan  requested  and  obtained  a 
note  of  invitation  for  Julien,  who  was  to 
attend  him  in  the  capacity  of  subdeacon. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  Sunday  morning 
thousands  of  peasants,  flocking  in  from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  filled  the  streets  of  Ver- 
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rieres.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  At  last,  about  three  o’clock,  a mur- 
mur arose  and  was  quickly  propagated 
through  the  dense  crowd ; a bright  blaze 
had  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  a rocky 
eminence  two  leagues  from  the  city.  It  was 
the  signal  announcing  that  the  monarch  had 
entered  the  territory  of  the  department. 
Immediately  the  pealing  of  the  beUs  in  all 
the  steeples  and  the  reiterated  discharges  of 
an  old  Spanish  cannon  belonging  to  the  city 
testified  its  delight  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion. One-half  of  the  population  mounted 
to  the  roofs.  All  the  women  were  in  the 
balconies.  The  guard  of  honour  commenced 
to  move.  Expressions  of  admiration  saluted 
the  gorgeous  uniforms ; every  one  recognised 
a relation  or  a friend.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  merriment  at  M.  de  Moirod’s  expense, 
who  in  his  terror  was  constantly  clutching 
at  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  But  something 
that  was  noticed  presently  quickly  eclipsed 
all  other  interests : the  first  horseman  of  the 
ninth  file  was  a handsome,  slender  young 
man,  whom  at  first  no  one  recognised.  Soon 
a cry  of  indignation  from  some,  in  others 
the  silence  of  surprise,  told  of  a wide- 
spread sensation.  In  the  good-looking  youth, 
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perched  on  one  of  M.  Valenod’s  big  Norman 
horses,  the  spectators  had  recognised  little 
Sorel,  the  carpenter’s  son.  A nniversal 
shout  went  up  against  the  mayor,  especially 
from  the  throats  of  the  Liberals.  What ! 
had  he  had  the  audacity  to  make  that  little 
peasant,  simply  because  he  was  the  tutor  of 
his  brats,  a guard  of  honour,  regardless  of  the 
claims  of  Messrs.  So-and-so,  rich  manufac- 
turers ? “ Those  gentlemen  would  do  weU  to 

teach  the  insolent  cub  a lesson  and  tumble 
him  in  the  mud,”  said  a banker’s  wife.  He 
is  very  bad-tempered  and  wears  a sword,” 
replied  her  neighbour  j “ he  might  slash  their 
face  for  them.” 

The  talk  of  the  nobility  was  more  danger- 
ous. The  ladies  asked  one  another  if  the 
mayor  alone  was  responsible  for  such  a 
breach  of  the  proprieties.  Generally  speak- 
ing, abundant  justice  was  done  him  for  the 
disregard  he  had  shown  for  the  claims  of  birth. 

Julien,  the  subject  of  all  this  remark,  was 
meantime  the  happiest  of  mortals.  Natur- 
ally of  a bold  and  fearless  disposition,  he 
sat  his  horse  more  gracefully  than  most  of 
the  young  men  of  that  city  among  the 
mountains.  He  read  in  the  women’s  eyes 
that  they  were  talking  of  him. 
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His  epaulettes  outshone  the  others  in  bril- 
liancy because  they  were  new.  His  horse 
kept  curveting  and  prancing.  He  was  happy 
as  a lord. 

His  delight  knew  no  bounds  when,  as  they 
were  passing  the  old  rampart,  the  little  can- 
non was  fired  and  his  horse  took  the  bit  and 
broke  from  the  ranks.  By  a lucky  chance 
he  did  not  fall  off  5 from  that  moment  he 
looked  on  himself  as  a hero.  He  wns  orderly 
officer  to  Napoleon  and  charging  a battery. 

There  was  one  person  happier  than  he. 
She  had  first  seen  him  in  his  glory  from  the 
windows  of  the  town  hall ; then,  getting  into 
her  caleche  and  driving  rapidly  through  the 
back  streets,  she  had  reached  the  rampart  in 
time  to  be  almost  scared  to  death  when  his 
horse  ran  away  with  him.  Finally,  leaving 
the  city  by  another  gate  as  fast  as  her  horses 
could  gallop,  she  came  out  on  the  road  that 
the  procession  was  to  follow,  and  was  enabled 
to  accompanj^  the  guard  of  honour  at  a dis- 
tance of  twenty  paces,  breathing  the  dust 
sanctified  by  the  ro}^!  carriage  wheels.  Ten 
thousand  peasants  shouted,  Vive  le  Roi! 
when  the  mayor  had  the  honour  to  address 
His  Majesty.  An  hour  later,  when,  the  ora- 
tors having  all  been  safely  delivered  of  their 
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speeches,  the  King  was  about  to  return  to 
the  city,  the  little  gun  began  banging  away 
again  at  a furious  rate.  But  an  accident 
ensued,  not  to  the  gunners,  who  had  shown 
their  mettle  at  Leipsic  and  Montmirail,  but 
to  M.  de  Moirod,  the  future  first  deputy, 
llis  horse  deposited  him  gently  in  the  middle 
of  the  one  single  mud  puddle  there  was  in 
the  road  that  dav,  and  that  resulted  in  a 
scandal,  for  he  had  to  be  pulled  out  before 
the  royal  carriage  could  pass. 

His  Majesty  alighted  in  front  of  the  hand- 
some new  church,  which  was  draped  with 
all  its  crimson  hangings  in  honour  of  the  oc- 
casion. He  was  to  dine  and  immediately 
afterward  resume  his  seat  in  the  carriage  to 
go  and  do  reverence  to  the  celebrated  relic 
of  St.  Clement.  The  moment  the  King  was 
lost  to  sight  within  the  church,  Julien  gal- 
loped olf  in  the  direction  of  M.  de  Renal’s 
house.  There,  not  without  a sigh,  he  dis- 
carded his  fine  sky-blue  coat,  his  sword  and 
epaulettes,  and  resumed  the  little  shabby 
black  frock-coat.  He  mounted  his  horse 
again,  and  a few  moments  brought  him  to 
Bray-le-IIaut,  which  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  an  imposing  eminence.  These 
peasants  multiply  in  their  enthusiasm,” 
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thought  Julienj  ‘4t  is  impossible  to  turn 
about  in  Verrieres,  and  here  are  at  least  ten 
thousand  of  them  surrounding  the  old 
abbey  ” Half  ruined  by  the  vandahsm  of 
the  Revolution,  the  venerable  edifice  had 
been  magnificently  restored  of  late  years, 
and  people  were  beginning  to  talk  of  mira- 
cles. Julien  rejoined  M.  Chelan,  who  scolded 
him  soundly  and  gave  him  a cassock  and  a 
surplice.  He  hurried  on  his  vestments  and 
followed  the  Abbe,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  young  Bishop  of  Agde. 
This  was  a nephew  of  M.  de  la  Mole,  only 
recently  consecrated,  and  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  display  the  holy  relic  to  the 
King.  But  the  Bishop  was  nowhere  to  be 

found. 

The  clergy  were  beginning  to  grow  im- 
patient. They  were  awaiting  their  head  in 
the  gloomy  cloisters  of  the  venerable  abbe}^. 
Twenty-four  cures  had  been  got  together, 
representing  the  ancient  chapter  of  Bray-le- 
Haut,  which  previous  to  1789  consisted  of 
four  and  twenty  canons.  After  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  spent  in  deploring  the  Bish- 
op’s immaturity,  the  assembled  cures  opined 
that  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  Mon- 
sieur the  Bean  to  go  and  advise  monseigneur 
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that  the  King  might  be  expected  at  any 
moment,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
choir  awaiting  him.  M.  Chelan’s  great  age 
had  made  him  dean ; notwithstanding  his 
vexation  with  Julien,  he  signed  to  the  young 
man  to  follow  him.  The  subdeacon  wore 
his  surplice  gracefully.  By  some  recondite 
process  of  ecclesiastical  toilette  he  had  re- 
duced his  curling  locks  to  subjection  and 
made  them  lie  flat  upon  his  head ; but,  owing 
to  a neglect  which  made  the  flames  of  M. 
Chelan’s  anger  blaze  up  afresh,  the  spurs  of 
the  guard  of  honour  peeped  out  from  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  priestly  robe. 

On  reaching  the  Bishop’s  apartment  a 
brace  of  tall  lackeys  in  sumptuous  apparel 
condescended  to  inform  the  old  Cure  that 
monseigneur  was  not  visible.  They  only 
laughed  at  him  when  he  attempted  to  explain 
that  his  quality  of  dean  of  the  noble  chapter 
of  Bray-le-Haut  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
being  admitted  to  the  ofiiciating  bishop’s 
presence  at  all  seasons. 

Julien’s  temper,  none  too  patient  at  the 
best  of  times,  fired  up  at  the  lackeys’  inso- 
lence. He  turned  away  and  began  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  dormitories  of  the  old  abbey, 

rattling  aU  the  doors  he  came  to.  Near  the 
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extremity  of  the  corridor  a small  oaken 
wicket  yielded  to  his  efforts,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a narrow  chamber  in  the  midst  of 
monseigneui’’s  valets  de  chambre,  all  of  whom 
wore  black  coats  and  chains  of  gold.  These 
gentry,  supposing  from  his  urgent  air  that 
he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Bishop,  suffered 
him  to  pass.  A few  steps  farther  intro- 
duced him  into  a vast  and  extremely  sombre 
Gothic  hall,  wainscotted  entirely  in  black 
oak ; the  ogival  windows,  all  but  one,  had 
been  walled  up  with  brick.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  conceal  the  nudity  of  the  rough 
masonry,  which  was  in  melancholy  contrast 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  wood- 
work. The  hall,  which  was  celebrated  among 
the  antiquarians  of  Burgundy,  was  built 
about  1470  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  expiation 
of  his  sins;  its  two  longer  walls  were  lined 
with  rows  of  elaborately  carved  stalls.  All 
the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  were  to  be 
seen  there,  depicted  in  woods  of  different 
colours. 

Julien  was  affected  by  the  display  of  mel- 
ancholy grandeur,  whose  effect  was  impaired 
by  the  bare  bricks  and  staring  white  plaster. 
He  paused  and  looked  around  him  in  rever- 
ential silence.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
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apartment,  near  the  only  window  through 
which  the  daylight  found  entrance,  he  de- 
scried a portable  mirror  in  a frame  of 
mahogany.  A young  man,  wearing  a vio- 
let-coloured gown  and  a lace  surplice,  but 
bare-headed,  was  stationed  before  the  glass 
at  a distance  of  three  paces.  It  seemed  a 
strange  article  of  furniture  to  be  in  such  a 
place,  and  doubtless  had  been  brought  there 
from  the  city.  Julien  thought  the  young 
man  appeared  vexed;  he  was  gravely  scat- 
tering benedictions  with  his  right  hand  in 
the  direction  of  the  mirror. 

“What  may  that  mean?”  thought  our 
hero ; “ some  preliminary  ceremony  that  that 
young  priest  is  performing  ? Perhaps  he  is 
the  Bishop’s  secretary— and  the  ecpial  of  the 
lackeys  in  insolence,  I ’ll  be  bound.  Well, 
never  mind  ! w'e  shall  see.” 

He  stepped  forward  and  deliberately  made 
his  way  down  the  hall,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
solitary  window  and  on  the  young  man,  who 
continued  to  waft  his  benedictions,  that  were 
performed  with  gravity,  but  in  countless 
numbers,  without  ceasing  for  an  instant. 
As  he  drew  nearer  the  angry  expression  on 
his  face  became  more  manifest.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  lace  surplice  brought  Julien 
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to  an  involuntary  halt  at  a few  steps  from 
the  tall  mirror. 

“ I must  say  something,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, but  he  was  awed  by  the  splendour  of  the 
hall,  and  the  harsh  words  he  was  expecting 
to  hear  chilled  him  in  advance. 

The  young  man  saw  his  reflection  in  the 
cheval-glass,  turned,  and  banishing  the  frown 
from  his  handsome  face  said  in  the  sweet- 
est accents : 

Well,  sir,  is  it  mended?” 

Julien  stood  like  one  transfixed.  As  the 
young  man  turned  toward  him  he  beheld  the 
pectoral  cross  upon  his  breast  5 it  was  the 
Bishop  of  xigde.  '‘So  young!”  thought 
Julien ; " only  six  or  eight  years  my  senior, 
not  more ! ” 

He  remembered  his  spui’s  and  was  ashamed. 

" Monseigneui’,”  he  timidly  replied,  “ I am 
sent  by  the  Dean  of  the  chapter,  M.  (flie- 
lan.” 

" Ah,  he  is  very  highly  spoken  of,”  said 
the  Bishop,  in  a gracious  tone  that  redoubled 
Julien’s  transport.  " But  pardon  me,  mon- 
sieur ; I mistook  you  for  the  person  who  w'as 
to  bring  me  back  my  mitre.  It  was  improp- 
erly packed  at  Paris ; the  silver  cloth  at  top 
was  completely  ruined.  It  will  look  horrid- 
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ly,”  the  young  prelate  mournfully  added, 
“ and  still  they  keep  me  waiting ! 

“ Monseignem’,  I will  go  and  try  to  find 
the  mitre,  if  Your  Grace  will  permit  me  ” 

Julien’s  handsome  eyes  had  done  their 
work. 

“ Go,  monsieur,”  the  Bishop  replied  with 
charming  politeness j “I  am  in  the  greatest 
need  of  it.  It  distresses  me  to  keep  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chapter  waiting.” 

On  reaching  the  middle  of  the  hall  Juhen 
turned  and  saw  the  Bishop  again  industri- 
ously engaged  in  bestowing  benedictions. 
‘‘  What  can  it  mean  ? ” the  young  man  asked 
himself;  “doubtless  it  is  some  preliminary 
rite  necessary  to  the  approaching  ceremony.” 
As  he  entered  the  cell  where  the  valets  de 
chambre  were,  he  saw  the  mitre  in  their  pos- 
session. The  gentlemen,  yielding  involun- 
tary obedience  to  Julien’s  imperious  look, 
surrendered  to  him  the  episcopal  head-cover- 
ing. 

It  gave  him  a sensation  of  pride  to  be  the 
bearer  of  it ; he  walked  down  the  hall  with 
slow  and  stately  steps;  he  held  it  on  high 
respectfully.  He  found  the  Bishop  seated 
before  the  mirror;  his  right  hand,  though 
weary,  from  time  to  time  waved  another 
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benediction.  Julien  assisted  liim  to  place 
the  mitre  where  it  belonged.  The  Bishop 
gave  his  head  a shake. 

“ Ah,  it  will  stay  on,”  he  said  with  a pleased 
air.  Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  stand  off  a 
little  way  ? ” 

The  Bishop  moved  rapidly  to  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  then  turning  and  walking 
more  slowly  toward  the  mirror,  he  resumed 
his  dignified  expression  and  proceeded  grave- 
ly to  scatter  further  benedictions. 

Julien  was  speechless  with  astonishment  5 
he  tried  to  understand,  but  could  not.  The 
Bishop  stopped,  and  looking  at  him  with  an 
air  from  which  the  gravity  had  suddenly 
departed : 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  mitre— is  it 

becoming  ? ” 

“Very,  monseigneui’.” 

“ It  is  not  too  far  back  on  the  head  ? that 
would  make  me  look  silly ; but  neither  should 
it  be  pulled  down  over  the  eyes,  bke  an  offi- 
cer's shako.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  right.” 

“ The  clergy  of  the  King  of are  doubt- 

less a dignified  and  venerable  body  of  men. 
I am  very  young ; I should  not  like  to  be 

considered  frivolous.” 
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And  tlie  Bishop  resumed  his  promenade 
and  the  bestowal  of  his  benedictions. 

^^Ah,  I see  now/’  thought  Julienj  ^^he  is 
practising  against  the  time  when  he  shah 
have  to  bless  the  congregation.” 

After  a few  moments,  “ I am  ready,”  said 
the  Bishop.  Go,  monsieur,  and  notify  His 
Reverence  the  Dean  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapter.” 

Almost  immediately  M.  Chelan,  attended 
by  the  two  oldest  cures,  entered  the  hall  by 
a lofty  and  richly  carved  door  that  had  es- 
caped Julien’s  notice.  But  this  time  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  place  at  the  extreme  rear, 
and  could  only  see  the  Bishop  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  were 
crowding  about  the  entrance. 

The  Bishop  slowl}^  crossed  the  hall ; when 
he  had  reached  the  threshold  the  cures  fell 
in  behind,  two  by  two.  After  a momentary 
confusion  the  clergymen  struck  up  a psalm, 
and  the  procession  moved.  The  Bishop 
was  last,  between  M.  Chelan  and  another 
aged  priest.  Julien,  as  M.  Chelan’s  atten- 
dant, was  enabled  to  secure  a position  near 
His  Grace.  They  followed  the  long  corridors 
of  the  abbey  of  Bray-le-Haut,  which  were 
dark  and  damp,  notwithstanding  the  glori- 
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ous  sunshine  that  reigned  outside.  At  last 
they  came  to  the  porch  of  the  cloister.  Julien 
was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  beauty  of 
the  ceremony.  Ambitious  feelings  aroused 
by  the  prelate’s  youth,  and  wonder  at  his 
urbanity  and  exquisite  politeness,  were  the 
two  sentiments  that  chiefiy  moved  him. 
That  politeness  was  altogether  different  from 
M.  de  Renal’s,  even  on  days  when  that  gen- 
tleman was  at  his  best.  ‘^The  higher  one 
ascends  in  society,”  Julien  reflected,  ‘Hhe 
more  charming  manners  does  he  find.” 

The  procession  entered  the  church  by  a 
lateral  door;  at  that  moment  the  vaulted 
ceilings  reverberated  to  a terrific  crash ; 
J ulien  thought  they  were  about  to  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  the  assemblage.  It  was  the  lit- 
tle cannon  once  again ; eight  horses  had 
dragged  it  to  the  spot  at  a gallop,  and  as 
soon  as  the  gunners,  those  heroes  of  Leipsic, 
could  unlimber  and  place  the  piece  in  posi- 
tion, it  began  to  blaze  away  at  the  rate  of 
five  shots  a minute,  as  if  the  Prussians  had 
been  in  front  of  it. 

But  those  martial  sounds  no  longer 
aroused  Julien’s  enthusiasm ; he  had  ceased 
to  think  of  Napoleon  and  military  glory. 

Bishop  of  Agde,  he  thought,  and  he  so 
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young ! But  where  is  Agde  and  what  are 
the  revenues  of  the  seel  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  perhaps  I 

Monseigneur’s  lackeys  appeared  with  a 
magnificent  canopy  5 M.  Chelan  took  one  of 
the  staves,  but  it  was  Julien  who  in  reality 
supported  it.  The  Bishop  took  his  place 
underneath.  He  actually  managed  to  give 
himself  an  appearance  of  maturity  j our 
hero’s  admiration  knew  no  bounds.  What 
can’t  one  do  with  address ! he  thought. 

The  King  entered.  Julien  was  fortunate 
in  having  a position  that  afforded  him  an 
excellent  view  of  the  monarch.  The  Bishop 
harangued  him  with  unction,  not  forgetting 
to  conclude  with  a brief  but  extremely  pohte 
assurance  of  interest  in  His  Majesty’s  spirit- 
ual welfare.  We  shall  not  attempt  a de- 
scription of  the  ceremonies  at  Bray-le-Haut ; 
they  served  for  two  weeks  to  fill  the  columns 
of  the  departmental  newspapers.  J ulien  was 
indebted  to  the  Bishop’s  discourse  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  King  was  descended  from 
Charles  the  Bold. 

At  a later  period  it  became  one  of  Julien’s 
duties  to  verify  the  accounts  of  the  expense 
of  this  ceremony.  M.  de  la  Mole,  who  had 
given  his  nephew  a bishopric,  was  so  oblig- 
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ing  as  to  saddle  himself  with  the  entire  cost. 
Just  the  ceremony  at  Bray-le-Hant  cost  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  francs. 

After  the  address  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
King’s  reply,  His  Majesty  took  his  place 
beneath  the  canopy,  then  kneeled  devoutly 
on  a cushion  near  the  altar.  The  choir  was 
surrounded  by  stalls,  w^hich  were  raised  a 
couple  of  steps  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment. It  was  on  the  lower  of  these  steps 
that  Julien  was  seated  at  M.  Chelan’s  feet, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a train-bearer 
in  attendance  on  his  cardinal  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  at  Rome.  A Te  JDeum  succeeded,  the 
incense  rose  in  the  air  in  heavy  clouds,  mus- 
ketry volleyed  and  artillery  thundered ; the 
peasants  were  beside  themselves  with  ecstasy 
and  piety.  One  day  like  this  neutralises  the 
work  of  a hundred  issues  of  the  Jacobin 
newspapers. 

Julien  was  only  a few  steps  from  the 
King,  who  prayed  with  unaffected  fervour. 
He  noticed  for  the  first  time  a small  man 
with  an  intelligent  face,  dressed  with  notice- 
able simplicity ; but  over  the  plain  coat  he 
wore  a sky-blue  cordon.  He  stood  nearer 
to  the  King  than  many  other  gentlemen 

whose  coats  were  so  bedizened  with  gold 
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lace  that,  to  use  Julien’s  expression,  one 
could  not  see  the  cloth.  Our  hero  learned 
shortly  afterward  that  the  small  gentleman 
was  M.  de  la  Mole.  His  appearance  struck 
him  as  haughty,  even  insolent. 

That  marquis  is  n’t  as  polite  a man  as 
my  handsome  little  Bishop,”  he  thought. 
“Ah,  the  ecclesiastical  calhng  is  a great 
emollient  of  men’s  natures.  But  the  King 
came  here  to  worship  the  relic,  and  I see 
nothing  of  any  relic.  Where  is  St.  Clem- 
ent 1 ” 

A little  clerk  who  was  seated  next  to  him 
informed  him  that  the  venerable  relic  was 
kept  in  an  upper  room  of  the  edifice,  in  a 
chapelle  ardente. 

“What  is  a chapelle  ardente,  I wonder!” 
Juhen  asked  himself. 

But  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion. He  redoubled  his  attention. 

When  receiving  the  visit  of  a sovereign 
prince  it  is  not  etiquette  for  the  canons  to 
accompany  the  Bishop.  When  preparing  to 
ascend  to  the  chapelle  ardente,  however.  Mon- 
seigneur d’Agde  summoned  the  Abbe  Chelan 
to  his  side ; Julien  made  bold  to  accompany 
him. 

After  chmbing  an  interminable  staircase 
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they  came  to  a small,  low  door,  the  Gothic 
casing  of  which  was  gorgeously  gilded.  The 
work  seemed  to  have  been  done  recently. 

On  their  knees  before  the  door  were 
twenty-four  young  ladies,  selected  from  the 
most  eminent  families  of  Yerrieres.  Before 
opening  the  door  the  Bishop  knelt  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  pretty  maidens.  While  he 
was  offering  up  a prayer  they  were  feasting 
their  eyes  on  his  handsome  laces,  his  youth- 
ful and  prepossessing  face,  his  graceful  atti- 
tudes and  bearing.  The  little  reason  that 
our  hero  had  left  vanished  at  the  entrancing 
spectacle.  At  that  moment  he  would  have 
done  battle  for  the  Inquisition,  and  in  per- 
fectly good  faith.  The  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  the  little  chapel  appeared, 
ablaze  with  light.  On  the  altar  were  more 
than  a thousand  candles  distributed  in  eight 
rows,  separated  from  one  another  by  bou- 
quets of  flowers.  The  perfume  of  incense 
came  floating  in  gusts  through  the  door  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  chapel,  that  had  been 
freshly  decorated  and  gilded,  was  small,  but 
elevated  sufficiently  to  be  visible  from  a dis- 
tance. Julien  noticed  that  some  of  the  can- 
dles on  the  altar  were  over  flfteen  feet  in 
height.  The  young  girls  were  unable  to 
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repress  a scream  of  admiration.  Excepting 
the  twenty-four  young  ladies,  the  two  cures, 
and  J ulien,  no  one  had  been  admitted  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  chapel. 

The  King  arrived  presently,  accompanied 
only  by  his  grand  chamberlain  and  M.  de  la 
Mole.  The  military  guard  remained  outside, 
kneeling  and  presenting  arms.  • 

His  Majesty  took  possession  of  his  prie- 
Dieu.  It  was  not  until  then  that  Julien,  from 
his  position  at  the  gilded  door,  over  a young 
girhs  bare  shoulder  caught  sight  of  the 
beautiful  statue  of  St.  Clement.  It  stood 
under  the  altar,  in  the  attire  of  a young 
Roman  soldier;  on  the  neck  was  visible  a 
gaping  wound,  from  which  blood  seemed  to 
be  flowing.  The  artist  had  surpassed  him- 
self ; the  eyes,  dimmed  by  the  approach  of 
death,  but  full  of  sweetness,  were  half  closed. 
A budding  mustache  adorned  the  ehanning 
mouth,  tlirough  whose  parted  lips  a last 
prayer  seemed  issuing.  The  young  lady 
next  to  Julien  wept  copiously  at  the  sight; 
one  of  her  hot  tears  fell  on  his  hand. 

After  a few  moments  of  silent  prayer,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  joyful  ringing  of  the 
bells  of  all  the  parish  churches  within  a 

radius  of  ten  leagues,  the  Bishop  of  Agde 
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requested  the  King’s  permission  to  speak. 
He  closed  a brief  and  impressive  discourse 
with  a few  well-chosen  w^ords  whose  effective- 
ness was  enhanced  by  their  simplicity : 

Never  as  long  as  you  live,  young  Chris- 
tians, forget  that  you  have  seen  one  of  the 
mightiest  kings  on  earth  kneeling  before  the 
servants  of  this  terrible  and  almighty  God. 
Those  faithful  servants,  persecuted  and 
slaughtered  here  below,  as  you  have  evidence 
in  St.  Clement’s  still  bleeding  wound,  above 
are  honoured  and  triumphant.  You  will  for 
ever  remember  this  day,  3^oung  Christians, 
will  you  not  ? You  will  walk  in  the  ways  of 
virtue  and  eschew  the  paths  of  wickedness  ? 
You  will  remain  always  faithful  to  this  God, 
so  mighty,  so  terrible,  but  so  good  ? ” 

At  these  words  the  Bishop  rose  with  an 
impressive  air. 

‘^You  promise  me  that  you  will?”  he 
added,  extending  his  arms  authoritatively. 

We  promise,”  replied  the  young  girls  in 
unison,  bursting  into  tears. 

“ I receive  your  promise  in  the  name  of 
our  dread  Lord ! ” the  Bishop  added  in  a 
clear,  loud  voice.  And  the  ceremony  was 
ended. 

The  King  himself  was  weeping.  Some 
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time  elapsed  before  Julien  was  sufficiently 
himself  again  to  inquire  where  were  the 
bones  of  the  saint  sent  from  Rome  to  Philip 
the  Goodj  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  inside  the  pretty  wax 
image. 

His  Majesty  had  the  goodness  to  permit 
the  young  ladies  who  had  borne  him  com- 
pany in  the  chapel  to  wear  a red  ribbon 
embroidered  with  these  words:  Hatred  of 
Impiety^  Perpetual  Adoration. 

M.  de  la  Mole  distributed  ten  thousand 
bottles  of  wine  among  the  peasantry.  The 
Liberals  in  Verrieres  had  a hundred  times 
more  reason  for  rejoicing  that  evening  than 
the  Royalists.  Before  his  departure  the 
King  paid  M.  de  Moirod  a visit. 
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TO  THINK  IS  TO  SUFFER 


The  real  miseries  of  om*  passions  are  lost  sight  of  in 
the  commonplace  of  our  daily  existence.— Barnave. 

he  was  replacing  its  ordinary 
furniture  in  the  chamber  that  M. 
de  la  Mole  had  occupied,  Julien’s 
eyes  lighted  on  a sheet  of  hea\’y 
paper,  four  times  folded.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  first  page  he  read : 

“ To  S.  E.  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Mole,  Peer 
of  France,  Chevalier  of  the  Royal  Orders, 
etc.,  etc.” 

It  was  a petition  in  the  rude  handwriting 
of  a servant-girl. 

“ Monsieur  le  Marquis  : I have  all  my  life 
had  religious  principles.  In  ’93,  at  the  time 
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of  the  siege,  of  execrable  memory,  I was  in 
Lyons  exposed  to  the  bombshells.  I am  a 
communicant ; I attend  mass  every  Sunday  in 
my  parish  church.  I have  never  been  found 
wanting  in  my  Easter  observances,  not  even 
in  ’93,  of  execrable  memory.  My  cook— I 
had  man- servants  before  the  Revolution— my 
cook  eats  no  meat  on  Fridays.  I enjoy  a 
universal  and,  I may  say,  a deserved  consid- 
eration in  Verrieres.  I always  walk  in  pro- 
cession under  the  canopy  beside  Monsieur  le 
Maire  and  Monsieur  le  Cure,  and  on  special 
occasions  I carry  a big  candle  bought  witli 
my  own  money.  Vouchers  for  the  truth  of 
all  which  will  be  found  at  Paris  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance.  I desire  to  ask  from  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  the  place  of  lottery  agent  at 
VerrRres,  which  cannot  fail  to  become  va- 
cant within  a short  time,  the  present  incum- 
bent being  very  sick,  in  addition  to  which  he 
votes  wrong  at  the  elections. 

“ De  Cholin.” 

On  the  margin  of  the  petition  was  a mem- 
orandum, signed  de  Moirod,  beginning  in  this 
way : 

‘‘  I had  the  honour  to  speak  yesterday  of 

the  worthy  person  who  makes  this  request—” 
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So^  even  that  dunce  de  Cholin  shows  me 
the  road  I ought  to  follow,”  said  Juhen  to 
himself. 

A week  after  the  royal  visit,  of  all  the 
falsehoods,  misunderstandings  and  ridicu- 
lous squabbles  of  which  the  King,  the  Bishop 
of  Agde,  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole,  the  ten 
thousand  bottles  of  wine  and  the  luckless  de 
Moirod,  who  in  the  fond  hope  of  receiving  a 
decoration  had  never  once  set  his  foot  outside 
his  door,  had  successively  been  the  instigat- 
ing cause,  the  sole  surviving  topic  was  the 
shameless  indecency  that  had  ^^pitchforked” 
Julien  Sorel,  the  carpenter's  son,  into  the 
guard  of  honour.  It  w^as  truly  edifying  to 
listen  to  the  reflections  of  the  rich  print 
manufacturers,  whose  loud  voices  were  heard 
morning,  noon  and  night  in  the  cafes  preach- 
ing equality.  Mme  de  Renal,  that  haughty, 
overbearing  woman,  was  responsible  for  the 
abomination.  The  reason?  why,  the  hand- 
some eyes  and  peachy  cheeks  of  little  Abbe 
Sorel  told  the  reason  plainly  enough. 

Shortly  after  the  return  to  Vergy  Stanis- 
las-Xavier,  the  youngest  of  the  children,  was 
taken  down  with  fever ; Mme  de  Renal  at 
once  gave  way  to  the  most  terrible  remorse. 
For  the  fli*st  time  she  reproached  herself  seri- 
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ously  with  her  love  5 her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
opened  as  by  a miracle  to  the  enormity  of 
her  offence.  Although  of  a profoundly  re- 
ligions nature,  until  this  moment  she  had 
never  thought  of  the  magnitude  of  her  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  God. 

In  the  past,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  she  had  loved  God  with  passionate 
devotion;  she  feared  Him  in  like  manner 
under  the  present  circumstances.  The  con- 
flicts that  distracted  her  were  the  more 
frightful  that  she  could  not  stop  to  reason 
in  her  terror.  Julien  quickly  discovered  that 
any  attempt  at  argument,  instead  of  soothing 
her,  only  aggravated  her  condition ; she  saw 
in  it  the  language  of  the  tempter.  However, 
as  Julien  was  sincerely  attached  to  little 
Stanislas,  it  was  unavoidable  that  he  and  the 
mother  should  have  frequent  consultations 
on  the  child’s  illness,  which  speedily  assumed 
a threatening  character.  Then  in  her  im- 
placable remorse  sleep  forsook  Mme  de 
Renal’s  eyelids ; she  maintained  a brooding, 
joyless  silence ; had  she  spoken,  it  must  have 
been  to  confess  her  crime  before  God  and 
men. 

“ I entreat  you,”  said  Julien,  when  they 
were  alone  together,  ‘^say  nothing  to  any 
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one;  let  me  be  the  sole  confidant  of  your 
sorrows.  If  you  love  me  a little  you  will  be 
silent;  no  words  of  yours  can  break  our 
poor  Stanislas’s  fever.”  But  his  consolations 
had  no  effect ; he  did  not  know  that  Mine  de 
Renal  had  conceived  the  notion  that,  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  a jealous  God,  she  must 
hate  her  lover  or  see  her  darling  child  perish. 
It  was  because  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
hate  Julien  that  slie  was  so  miserable. 

Leave  me,”  she  said  to  him  one  day ; 
“ for  God’s  sake,  quit  this  house ; it  is  your 
presence  here  that  is  killing  my  boy. 

“ God  is  punishing  me,”  she  added  in  a low 
voice ; He  is  just,  I adore  His  uprightness ; 
my  crime  was  detestable,  and  I was  living 
unrepentant ! It  is  the  first  sign  of  His 
abandonment;  I deserve  to  be  doubly  pun- 
ished.” 

Julien  was  deeply  affected.  His  suspicious 
nature  could  detect  no  trace  of  hypocrisy  or 
exaggeration  in  her  words.  “She  believes 
that  she  is  killing  her  son  by  loving  me,  and 
yet  the  wi^etched  woman  loves  me  better  than 
her  child.  Her  remorse,  I have  no  doubt,  is 
killing  her;  that  is  true  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment. But  how  comes  it  that  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  such  a passion,  I,  so  poor, 
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80  ignorant,  so  ill-bred,  at  times  so  uncouth 
in  my  manners  ” 

One  morning  about  two  o’clock,  when  the 
little  fellow  was  at  his  worst,  M.  de  Renal 
came  in  to  see  him.  The  child,  wasted  by  the 
fever,  was  very  red  and  did  not  know  his 
father.  All  at  once  Mme  de  Renal  threw 
herself  down  at  her  husband’s  feet;  Julien 
saw  that  she  was  about  to  tell  all  and  ruin 
herself  for  ever.  The  brusqueness  of  her 
movement,  fortunately,  displeased  M.  de 
Renal. 

Adieu  ! adieu  ! ” he  said,  turning  to  leave 
the  room. 

“ No ; listen  to  me,”  cried  his  wife,  clinging 
to  his  knees  and  endeavouring  to  retain  him. 

Hear  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  I am 
murdering  my  son.  I gave  him  life,  and 
now  I am  taking  it  from  him.  Heaven  is 
chastising  me ; I am  guilty  of  murder  before 
God.  I must  drink  from  the  bitter  cup,  I 
must  humiliate  myself;  perhaps  the  sacrifice 
will  appease  the  anger  of  the  Lord.” 

If  M.  de  Renal  had  been  a man  of  imagi- 
nation he  would  have  known  aU. 

“ Romantic  rubbish,”  he  said,  stooping  to 
release  his  wife’s  hold  on  his  knees.  ^^AU 
romance  and  high-flown  sentiment ! Julien, 
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send  for  the  doctor  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.”  And  he  went  hack  to  bed.  Mme 
de  Renal  sank  to  her  knees  in  a half -fainting 
condition,  and  with  a convulsive  movement 
repulsed  Julien  when  he  would  have  assisted 
her.  The  young  man  looked  at  her  in  aston- 
ishment. 

“ So,  that  is  adultery  ! ” he  said  to  himself. 

Is  it  possible  they  are  right,  those  knavish 
priests?  Can  it  be  that  they,  who  commit 
so  manj^  sins,  are  privileged  to  know  the  true 
theory  of  sin  ? How  strange ! ” 

Julien  gloomily  contemplated  the  woman 
he  loved  as  she  knelt  there,  her  head  bowed 
on  her  boy^s  little  bed,  motionless,  scarcely 
conscious;  she  had  not  stirred  since  M.  de 
Renal  left  the  room,  twenty  minutes  previ- 
ously. There  is  a woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  character  made  miserable,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “ because  of  my  acquaintance. 

“Time  flies.  What  can  I do  for  her?  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  something. 
Considerations  of  self  must  be  disregarded. 
What  matters  it  to  me  what  the  world  thinks 
and  says?  What  can  I do  for  her? — leave 
her?  But  that  will  be  abandoning  her  to 
the  most  horrible  suffering.  That  blockhead 
of  a husband  does  her  more  harm  than  good. 
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He  will  say  some  cruel  thing  to  her  in  his  un- 
feeling brutality ; like  as  not  she  will  lose  her 
reason, perhaps  throwherself  out  of  window— 
‘Hf  I leave  her,  if  I am  not  here  to  keep 
an  eye  on  her,  she  will  confess  all  to  him. 
And  then,  who  knows,  perhaps  he  will  create 
a scandal,  in  spite  of  the  fortune  that  she  is 
to  bring  him.  And,  great  heavens  ! she  may 

confess  to  that  b of  an  Abbe  Maslon, 

who  makes  the  illness  of  a six-year-old  child 
an  excuse  for  remaining  in  this  house,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself.  In  her  dis- 
tress and  her  fear  of  God  she  forgets  all  that 
she  knows  of  man  ; she  only  sees  the  priest.’^ 
“ Begone  ! ’’  said  Mme  de  Renal,  suddenly, 
opening  her  eyes. 

would  give  my  life  a thousand  times 
over  to  know  what  would  serve  you  best,” 
replied  Julien ; “ never  have  I loved  you  so 
fondly  as  I do  now,  dear  angel,  or  rather 
it  is  only  now  that  I am  beginning  to  adore 
you  as  you  deserve  to  be  adored.  What  will 
become  of  me  parted  from  jmu,  knowing 
that  you  are  unhappy  through  my  means ! 
But  let  not  my  suffering  enter  into  the  ac- 
count—I will  go,  my  love,  yes,  I wall  go. 
But  if  I leave  you,  if  I am  not  here  to  watch 
over  you  and  stand  continually  between  you 
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and  your  husband,  you  will  tell  him  all,  you 
will  work  your  everlasting  ruin.  Reflect 
that  he  will  drive  you  ignominiously  from 
his  house ; the  scandal  will  be  the  talk  of  all 
VerrRres,  of  all  Besan(jon.  The  blame  will 
all  be  ascribed  to  you ; you  will  never  be  able 
to  hold  up  youi’  head  again—” 

That  is  exactly  what  I desire,”  she  said, 
rising  to  her  feet.  “ I shall  suffer — it  is  only 
what  I have  deserved.” 

“ But  think,  through  this  miserable  scan- 
dal, you  will  be  making  him  suffer  too  ! ” 
But  I shall  be  humiliating  myself,  I shall 
become  a social  outcast,  and  by  that  means 
perhaps  I may  save  my  son.  Such  a humili- 
ation before  the  world  perchance  may  be 
received  as  a public  penance.  I know  not 
what  greater  sacrifice  I can  offer  to  the  Lord. 
Perhaps  He  in  His  goodness  will  accept  my 
atonement  and  spare  my  son.  Name  to  me 
another  more  painful  sacrifice,  and  I will 
make  haste  to  perform  it.” 

Let  me  bear  the  punishment.  I too  am 
guilty.  Will  you  have  me  retire  to  la  Trappe  ? 
The  mortification  of  such  a life  might  appease 
the  anger  of  your  God.  Ah,  would  to  heaven 
that  I might  change  places  with  poor  Stan- 
islas—” 
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Ah,  yon  love  him,’’  cried  Mine  de  Renal, 
throwing  herself  into  the  young  man’s  arms. 

In  the  same  breath  she  pushed  him  from 
her  with  horror. 

“ I believe  you ! I believe  you ! ” she  con- 
tinued, sinking  to  her  knees  again  5 “ O my 
only  friend  on  earth,  why  are  you  not  Stan- 
islas’s father ! then  it  would  not  be  a horrible 
sin  to  love  you  better  than  my  son.” 

“ Would  you  prefer  that  I remain  here  and 
henceforth  love  you  as  a sister  ? That  seems 
the  only  reasonable  expiation  5 perhaps  it 
will  disarm  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.” 

“ And  I,”  she  cried,  rising,  taking  Julien’s 
head  between  her  hands,  and  devouring  him 
with  her  eyes— “and  I,  do  you  think  I can 
love  you  as  a brother?  Do  you  suppose  it 
is  in  my  power  to  love  you  in  that  way  ? ” 

“I  will  obey  you,”  he  said,  prostrating 
himself  at  her  feet ; “ I will  obey  you,  what- 
ever you  direct  me  to  do;  I can  no  more. 
My  faculties  are  benumbed ; I cannot  decide 
what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue.  If  I leave 
you,  jmu  will  disclose  everything  to  your 
husband ; that  means  ruin  for  you  and  for 
him  as  w’ell.  He  can  never  be  elected  deputy 
after  such  a scandal.  If  I remain  here,  you 
will  look  on  me  as  the  cause  of  your  son’s 
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death  and  will  die  of  grief.  Would  you  like 
to  try  the  effect  of  my  absence  for  a while  ? 
If  you  wish,  I will  punish  myself  for  our 
joint  transgression  by  leaving  you  for  a 
week.  I will  go  into  retreat,  wherever  you 
bid  me— at  the  abbey  of  Bray-le-Haut,  for 
instance;  but  promise  me  that  during  my 
absence  you  will  make  no  confession  to  your 
husband.  Remember  that  if  you  betray  our 
secret  I shall  never  be  able  to  return.” 

She  promised ; he  went,  but  was  recalled  at 
the  expiration  of  two  days. 

“I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  my  word, 
you  not  being  here.  Unless  you  are  con- 
stantly by  to  enjoin  silence  on  me  with  your 
glances,  I shall  not  be  able  to  refrain  from 
speaking  to  my  husband.  Every  hour  of 
this  dreadful  life  seems  to  me  a day  in 
length.” 

At  length  Heaven  seemed  to  relent  and 
take  pity  on  the  unhappy  mother.  By  slow 
degrees  Stanislas  jDassed  out  of  danger.  But 
the  ice  was  broken ; her  reason  had  shown 
her  her  sin  in  all  its  nakedness ; she  was  un- 
able to  recover  her  moral  equilibrium.  Her 
remorse  remained,  and  it  was  what  it  could 
not  help  but  be  in  so  truthful  and  sincere  a 

heart.  Her  life  was  a commingling  of 
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heaven  and  hell : hell  when  Jnlien  was  out 
of  sight,  heaven  when  she  was  seated  at  his 
feet.  “ I can  deceive  myself  no  longer/^  she 
said  to  him  at  times  in  the  unreserved  inter- 
course of  their  love 5 “I  am  damned;  irre- 
missibly,  for  ever  damned.  You  are  young, 
you  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
placed  before  you ; Heaven  will  forgive  you ; 
but  I am  damned.  I know  it  by  an  infallible 
sign.  I am  afraid : who  would  not  be  afraid 
with  the  spectacle  of  hell  yawning  before 
him?  But  I am  not  penitent  at  heart.  I 
should  sin  anew  were  it  to  do  again.  Only 
let  Heaven  not  punish  me  in  this  world  and 
in  my  children,  I shall  be  treated  more  kindly 
than  I deserve.  But  you,  dear  Julien,”  she 
w^ould  cry  at  other  times,  you  at  least  are 
happy  ? Are  you  satisfied  with  the  measure 
of  my  love  ? ” 

Julien’s  suspicion  and  thin-skinned  pride, 
which  demanded  above  all  a love  capable  of 
sacrifice,  were  unable  to  hold  out  against  so 
noble  and  undisputable  a renunciation,  re- 
peated at  every  moment  of  the  day.  He 
adored  Mme  de  Renal.  She  may  be  noble 
and  I but  a peasant’s  son,  for  all  that  she 
loves  me.  I am  not  in  her  eyes  a servant 
raised  to  the  position  of  a lover.”  This  fear 
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disposed  of,  the  young  man  surrendered 
himself  to  all  the  extravagances  and  va- 
garies of  an  unbounded  love. 

“At  all  events,’’  she  cried,  perceiving  his 
doubts  in  relation  to  her  love,  “ let  me  make 
you  happy  for  the  few  days  that  we  have  to 
be  together.  Let  us  make  haste  to  enjoy 
them;  to-morrow  perhaps  I shall  be  no 
longer  thine.  Should  Heaven  strike  me  in 
my  children  I should  try  in  vain  to  live  for 
thy  love  alone  and  not  see  that  it  was  my 
crime  which  killed  them.  I could  not  sur- 
vive the  blow.  If  I would  I could  not ; I 
should  go  mad. 

“ Ah,  if  I could  assume  the  burden  of  your 
guilt,  as  you  so  generously  offered  to  assume 
poor  Stanislas’s  fever ! ” 

This  moral  crisis  entmely  changed  the 
nature  of  the  sentiment  which  bound  Julien 
to  his  mistress.  His  love  was  no  longer  mere 
admiration  of  her  beauty,  the  pride  of  pos- 
session. 

Their  happiness  was  thenceforth  of  a more 
elevated  nature ; the  flame  that  was  consum- 
ing them  was  more  intense.  Their  trans- 
ports at  times  verged  on  delirium.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  their  felicity  would  have 
appeared  perfect.  But  they  missed  the 
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cloudless  serenity  and  the  delicious,  facile 
happiness  of  the  early  days  of  their  love, 
when  all  Mme  de  RenaPs  fear  was  not  to 
be  loved  sufficiently  by  Julien.  Their  love 
sometimes  wore  the  physiognomy  of  crime. 

In  their  happiest  and  apparently  perfectly 
tranquil  moments,  “ Ah,  merciful  God  ! I see 
the  flames  of  hell  before  me,”  Mme  de  Renal 
would  suddenly  exclaim,  clutching  convul- 
sivelv  at  Julien^s  hand.  “ Oh,  the  awful  tor- 
ments ! I have  deserved  them.”  She  would 
fold  her  arms  about  him,  clinging  to  him  like 
the  ivy  to  the  wall. 

In  vain  Julien  tried  to  restore  peace  to 
that  troubled  soul.  She  would  take  his  hand 
and  cover  it  with  kisses.  Then,  abandoning 
herself  again  to  gloomy  reverie,  “ The  pit,” 
she  would  say,  ^‘and  everlasting  torment 

wmuld  be  a lenient  sentence  for  me  ; I should 

« ' 

still  have  some  days  to  spend  on  earth 
with  him ; but  hell  in  this  life,  my  childrens 
death—  Yet,  at  that  price,  perhaps  my  crime 
would  be  forgiven  me—  Ah  ! kind  Lord,  I 
beseech  Thee,  make  not  that  the  price  of  my 
forgiveness ! Those  poor  children  have  not 
wronged  Thee ; I,  I alone  am  the  guilty  one  : 
I love  a man  who  is  not  my  husband.” 

Then  a period  of  apparent  tranquillity 
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would  supervene.  Slie  would  endeavour  to 
take  all  the  burden  on  her  shoulders;  she 
would  not  have  the  life  of  him  she  loved 
embittered  by  remorse. 

Amid  these  swift  alternations  of  love,  re- 
morse, and  pleasure,  their  days  passed  rapid 
as  the  lightning.  Julien  lost  the  habit  of 
reflecting. 

Mademoiselle  Elisa  made  a journey  to  Ver- 
rieres  to  attend  to  a small  lawsuit  that  she 
had  there.  She  found  M.  Valenod  bitterly 
incensed  against  Julien.  She  had  come  to 
hate  the  preceptor,  and  had  much  to  say  of 
him  to  the  superintendent  of  the  poorhouse. 

I should  be  ruined,  monsieur,  if  I were 
to  tell  all  the  truth,’’  she  said  to  M.  Valenod 
one  day.  “You  masters  make  common  cause 
with  one  another  in  matters  of  importance ; 
a poor  servant  is  never  listened  to  ” 

After  the  customary  preamble,  which  M. 
Valenod  in  his  impatience  abridged  as  far 
as  possible,  that  gentleman  learned  certain 
things  that  were  not  at  all  flattering  to  his 
vanity. 

This  woman,  more  highly  considered  and 
esteemed  than  all  her  neighbours,  whom  for 
six  years  he  had  been  pursuing  with  his  at- 
tentions, and  that,  unfortunately,  in  plain 
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sight  and  hearing  of  the  whole  city— this 
proud  and  scornful  woman,  under  whose  dis- 
dain he  had  so  often  chafed,  had  accepted  as 
her  lover  a little  peasant  disguised  as  her 
children's  tutor.  And  that  no  ingredient  of 
bitterness  might  be  lacking  in  the  cup  of  the 
worthy  superintendent.  Mine  de  Renal  adored 
that  lover.  And  further,  the  girl  added  with 
a sigh,  it  cost  M.  Julien  no  effort  to  make 
the  conquest;  he  never  once  departed  from 
the  reserve  that  he  was  accustomed  to  observe 
toward  madame. 

Elisa’s  suspicions  had  only  ripened  into 
certain since  the  arrival  of  the  family  at 
Vergy,  but  it  was  her  belief  that  the  intrigue 
had  had  its  inception  considerably  earlier. 
“That  was  doubtless  the  reason,”  she  acri- 
moniously added,  “ why  he  refused  to  marry 
me  when  he  had  a chance.  And  I,  like  a lit- 
tle fool,  must  go  and  consult  Mine  de  Renal 
and  beg  her  to  intercede  with  the  preceptor ! ” 

That  very  evening  M.  de  Renal  received 
from  the  city,  together  with  his  newspaper, 
a long  anonymous  letter  acquainting  him  in 
detail  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  His  face  grew  pale  as  he  ran 
his  eyes  down  the  sheet  of  blue  paper  on 
which  the  missive  was  written,  and  he  eyed 
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Julien  askance  with  looks  which  the  latter 
saw  were  not  friendly.  For  the  whole  of 
that  evening  the  mayor  was  preoccupied  and 
gloomy  j it  was  in  vain  that  the  tutor  tried 
to  rouse  him  hy  questioning  him  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  illustrious  families  of  Bui*- 

gundy. 
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Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ; the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i’  the  blood. 

The  Tempest. 

S about  midnight  they  were  leav- 
ing the  drawing-room  Julien 
availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  to  his  friend : 

It  will  be  best  that  we  do  not  meet  this 
evening ; your  husband’s  suspicions  are 
aroused.  I feel  certain  that  that  was  an 
anonymous  letter  over  which  he  sighed  so 
while  reading  it.” 

Julien,  fortunately,  locked  his  chamber 
door  when  he  retired  that  night.  Mme  de 
Renal  had  conceived  the  absurd  notion  that 

his  words  of  warning  were  only  a pretence 
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for  not  seeing  her.  She  lost  her  head  com- 
pletely, and  at  the  usual  hour  came  to  his 
door.  Julien,  hearing  a noise  in  the  corri- 
dor, instantly  blew  out  his  lamp.  He  heard 
some  one  try  the  handle  of  his  door ; was 
it  Mme  de  Renal,  or  was  it  a jealous  hus- 
band? 

Early  the  next  morning  the  cook,  who  was 
well  disposed  toward  Julien,  brought  him  a 
book  on  the  cover  of  which,  written  in  Ital- 
ian, were  the  words,  Guardate  alia  pagina 
130, 

Julien  trembled  at  the  writer’s  imprudence, 
and  turning  to  page  130,  found  pinned  to  it 
the  following  letter,  wet  with  tears  and 
penned  in  haste,  without  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  orthography.  Mme  de 
Renal  ordinarily  spelled  very  correctly;  he 
was  touched  by  the  small  detail  and  forgot 
for  a moment  her  terrible  recklessness. 

‘^You  would  not  let  me  in  last  night! 
There  are  moments  when  I think  I cannot 
liave  read  aright  all  that  is  in  your  heart. 
Your  looks  scare  me.  I am  afraid  of  you. 
Good  God ! can  it  be  that  you  have  never 
loved  me  ? If  that  is  the  case,  may  my  hus- 
band discover  our  intimacy,  may  he  take  my 
childi-en  from  me  and  send  me  far  away  to 
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lifelong  imprisonment.  Perhaps  God  wills 
it  should  be  so.  I shall  die  speedily,  but 
you  will  be  a monster. 

“Do  you  not  love  me ? Are  you  tired  of 
my  repinings,  of  my  remorse,  faithless  one  ? 
Would  you  be  my  ruin?  I will  afford  the 
means.  Go,  show  this  letter  to  all  Verrieres, 
or  rather  show  it  to  M.  Valenod  alone.  TeU 
him  that  I love  you— but  no,  speak  not  in 
such  feeble  language ; tell  him  that  I adore 
you,  that  I knew  not  what  it  was  to  live  be- 
fore I looked  on  you,  that  in  the  maddest 
moments  of  my  youth  I had  never  so  much 
as  dreamed  the  happiness  I owe  to  you,  that 
to  you  I have  sacrificed  my  life,  to  you  I 
sacrifice  my  soul.  You  know  that  I am  sa- 
crificing to  you  even  more. 

“ But  what  does  he  know  of  sacrifices,  that 
man  ? Tell  him,  to  irritate  him,  that  I snap 
my  fingers  at  my  enemies,  and  that  in  the 
whole  world  there  is  but  one  thing  I dread, 
to  see  a change  come  over  the  one  man  who 
links  me  to  life.  How  happy  I should  be  to 
lay  down  that  life,  to  give  it  as  a sacrifice, 
and  fear  no  longer  for  my  children ! 

“If  there  is  an  anonymous  letter,  dear 
friend,  doubt  not  that  it  emanated  from  that 
odious  person  who  for  the  last  six  years  has 
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pursued  me  with  his  bluster,  his  stories  of 
prowess  in  the  hunting-lield,  his  f utuitj , 
and  the  endless  enumeration  of  his  perfec- 
tions. 

“Is  there  an  anonymous  letter?  Cruel 
one,  that  is  what  I Vv^ished  to  discuss  with 
you— but  no,  you  were  right.  Holding  you 
in  my  arms,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  I could 
not  have  reasoned  on  the  matter  calmly,  as 
I can  now  when  I am  alone.  There  will  be 
more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  happiness 
henceforth.  ^Vill  that  be  a source  of  regret 
to  you?  Yes,  on  those  days  when  M.  Fou- 
qu6  does  not  send  you  an  interesting  book. 
The  sacrifice  is  accomplished;  to-morrow, 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  an  accusing  let- 
ter, I shah.  telL  my  husband  that  I too  have 
received  an  anonymous  epistle,  and  that  he 
must  construct  without  delay  a golden  biidge 
for  you— in  other  words,  must  invent  some 
decent  pretext  for  sending  you  home  im- 
mediately to  your  parents. 

“ Alas  ! dear  friend,  we  shall  be  parted  two 
weeks,  perhaps  a month.  Come,  I will  do 
you  justice ; your  suffering  will  be  equal  to 
mine.  But  there  is  no  other  course ; it  is  the 
only  way  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  that 
anonymous  letter;  it  is  not  the  first  that 
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my  husband  has  received  on  my  account. 
How  I used  to  make  light  of  them  in  those 
times ! 

“ My  sole  object  is  to  make  my  husband 
believe  that  the  letter  emanated  from  M. 
Valenod ; there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he  wrote  it.  If  you  leave  the  house,  do  not 
fail  to  go  and  take  up  your  abode  in  Yerri- 
^res ) I will  arrange  matters  so  that  my  hus- 
band shall  find  it  necessary  to  spend  two 
weeks  there,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  fools 
that  there  is  no  coolness  between  him  and 
me.  Once  you  are  settled  in  Yerri^res,  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  every  one,  even 
the  Liberals.  As  for  the  ladies,  I know  they 
will  all  set  their  caps  for  you. 

“Dond  go  and  pick  a quarrel  with  M. 
Yalenod,  or  slit  his  ears,  as  you  said  you 
would  do  one  day ; on  the  contrary,  conciliate 
his  good  will  by  every  means  in  your  power. 
The  main  point  is  to  make  the  people  of 
Yerrieres  believe  that  you  are  about  engag- 
ing with  the  Yalenods,  or  some  one  else,  to 
educate  their  children. 

‘^That  is  a thing  that  my  husband  will 
never  permit.  Should  he  be  compelled  to 
yield,  however— well ! at  all  events  you  would 
be  living  in  Yerrieres  and  I should  see  you 
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once  in  a while;  my  children,  who  are  so 
attached  to  you,  would  visit  you.  Do  you 
know,  I feel  that  my  children  are  dearer  to  me 
because  they  love  you.  Ah,  what  remorse ! 
How  is  it  all  to  end?— But  I wander.  You 
understand  the  line  of  conduct  you  are  to 
pursue ; be  affable,  polite,  I beg  you  on  my 
knees ; do  not  let  those  vulgar  persons  see  how 
you  despise  them ; oui’  fate  is  in  their  hands. 
You  need  have  no  fears  in  regard  to  my  hus- 
band’s treatment  of  you ; it  will  be  strictly 
that  which  is  prescribed  bj^  public  opinion. 

‘‘You  are  to  furnish  me  with  an  anony- 
mous letter ; provide  yourself  with  patience 
and  a pair  of  scissors.  Cut  from  a book, 
one  by  one,  the  words  you  will  see  below, 
and  paste  them  with  mucilage  on  the  sheet 
of  blue  paper  that  I inclose ; I had  it  from 
M.  Valenod.  Your  room  will  probably  be 
searched ; you  must  burn  the  pages  of  the 
book  from  which  you  make  the  clippings. 
In  case  you  do  not  find  the  entire  words  you 
will  have  to  exercise  a little  patience  and 
form  them  letter  by  letter.  In  my  desire  to 
save  you  labour  I have  made  the  anonymous 
letter  briefer  than  it  ought  to  be.  If,  as  I 
fear,  you  no  longer  love  me,  how  long  my 
letter  must  seem  to  you  ! 
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“the  anonymous  letter 

“ ‘ Madame  : Your  little  performances  are 
known,  but  tlie  persons  whose  interest  it  is 
to  thwart  them  are  forewarned-  As  I have 
still  a friendly  feeling  for  you,  I advise  you 
to  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  little  peasant. 
If  you  have  sense  enough  to  do  that,  yom* 
husband  will  believe  that  the  warning  he  re- 
ceived was  a false  alarm,  and  he  will  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  error.  Remember  that  I 
have  your  secret ; tremble,  wretched  woman ; 
henceforth  you  must  walk  the  line  I trace 
for  you.’ 

“ When  you  have  finished  pasting  the 
words  that  compose  the  letter  (do  you  rec- 
ognise the  superintendent’s  turn  of  expres- 
sion in  it  ?),  leave  the  house ; I will  meet  you. 

“ I shall  go  to  the  village  and  return  with 
a troubled  face— and  I shall  really  be  in 
trouble,  dreadful  trouble,  for,  great  heavens  ! 
think  of  what  I am  risking,  and  all  because 
you  thought  you  divined  that  anonymous  let- 
ter-well, as  I was  saying,  I shall  return  and 
with  an  agitated  manner  give  my  husband 
this  letter,  which  was  handed  me  by  a 
stranger.  As  for  you,  take  the  children  out 
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to  walk  on  the  road  leading  to  the  forest, 
and  remain  away  until  the  dinner-hour. 

“You  can  see  the  dove-cote  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  If  our  affairs  look  prosper 
ous  I will  display  a white  handkerchief  from 
the  window ; in  the  opposite  event  there  will 
be  no  signal  shown. 

“ Ingrate,  will  not  your  heart  find  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  me  that  you  love  me 
before  starting  for  your  walk?  Happen 
what  may,  be  assured  of  one  thing : I should 
not  survive  a day  our  final  separation.  I 
hardly  know  what  I have  written ; I have 
not  time  to  read  my  letter  over.  It  is  little 
in  my  eyes  to  pay  with  my  life  for  the  happy 
moments  that  I have  passed  in  youi’  arms. 
You  know  that  they  will  cost  me  far  more 
than  that.” 
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Alas  ! our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  ; 

For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 

Twelfth  Night* 

ULIEN  passed  an  hour  with  boy- 
ish pleasure  in  collecting  and 
assorting  words.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing his  room  he  encountered  his 
pupils  and  their  mother ; she  took  the  letter 
from  him  with  a simplicity  and  courage 
whose  calmness  frightened  him. 

‘^Is  the  mucilage  dry?”  she  asked. 

Is  that  the  same  woman  who  was  lately 
crazed  with  remorse  ? ” he  thought.  I 
w^onder  what  plans  she  is  meditating  now  ? ” 
He  was  too  proud  to  question  her,  but  per- 
haps she  had  never  appeared  to  him  to 
more  advantage. 
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this  plan  does  not  work  well”  she 
said  with  the  same  composui’e,  “they  will 
take  from  me  everything  I have.  Bury  this 
box  somewhere  among  the  mountains;  it 
mav  be  all  I shall  have  to  depend  on  some 
day.” 

She  gave  him  a casket  covered  with  red 
morocco  in  which  were  some  rouleaux  of 
gold  and  a few  diamonds. 

“Now  go,”  she  said  to  him. 

She  kissed  the  children,  the  youngest  of 
them  twice.  Julien  stood  looking  on,  but 
neither  moved  nor  spoke.  She  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  away,  without  giving  him  a 
glance. 

M.  de  RenaPs  existence,  since  the  time  he 
acquainted  himself  with  the  contents  of  the 
anonymous  letter,  had  been  a frightful  one. 
He  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  so 
agitated  since  a duel  that  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  in  1816,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  the 
prospect  of  having  a bullet  lodged  in  him  on 
that  occasion  had  made  him  less  miserable. 
He  read  and  re-read  the  missive,  scrutinis- 
ing the  meaning  of  every  word.  “ Is  it  not 
a woman^s  writing  ? ” he  said  to  himself ; “ if 
that  is  the  case,  what  woman  wrote  it?” 
He  summoned  up  before  his  memory  all  his 
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female  acquaintances  in  Verrieres,  but  his 
suspicion  pointed  to  none  of  them.  ‘^Was 
it  a man  who  dictated  it  ? what  man  ? ” He 
could  answer  with  no  more  certainty.  He 
Avas  envied  and  doubtless  hated  by  the 
majority  of  those  AA^hom  he  knew.  “ I must 
consult  my  wife/^  he  said  from  force  of 
habit,  starting  up  from  the  fauteuil  in  which 
he  was  sunk. 

Hardly  was  he  on  his  feet,  Good  God ! ” 
said  he,  smiting  his  forehead  with  his  hand, 
“ she  is  the  very  one  whom  I must  be  on  my 
guard  against ; she  is  my  enemy  now.”  And 
angry  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

As  a just  compensation  for  that  aridity  of 
feeling  which  passes  for  wisdom  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  two  men  whom  M.  de  Renal 
dreaded  most  at  this  juncture  were  his  in- 
timate friends. 

“After  them,  I have  ten  men  perhaps 
whom  I can  count  my  friends,”  and  he  called 
them  over  by  name,  estimating  what  mea- 
sure of  consolation  he  could  hope  for  from 
each  of  them.  “ There  is  not  one  of  them,” 
he  cried  despairingly,  “ not  one,  who  will  not 
rejoice  at  my  horrible  predicament.”  He 
believed  himself  to  be  enAded,  though,  fortu- 
nately, and  not  Avithout  reason.  In  addition 
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to  his  splendid  town  house  on  which  the 

Xing  of had  conferred  eternal  honour 

by  sleeping  in  it,  he  had  spent  much  pains 
and  money  on  his  chtoau  at  Vergy.  The 
front  was  painted  white,  and  all  the  win- 
dows were  fitted  with  beantifnl  green  shut- 
ters. The  thought  of  all  that  magnificence 
consoled  him  for  a moment.  It  was  a fact 
that  his  chateau  was  visible  for  three  or 
four  leagues’  distance,  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  country  houses  or  so-called  cha- 
teaux of  the  vicinity,  which  for  the  most 
part  had  been  left  of  the  unassuming  neutral 
colour  imppuied  to  them  by  the  weather. 

M.  de  Renal  could  count  on  the  tears  and 
pity  of  one  of  his  friends,  the  warden  of  the 
parish  church ; but  then  he  was  an  imbecile 
who  cried  at  the  slightest  provocation.  StiU, 
he  was  his  sole  resource. 

Whose  misery  is  comparable  to  mine?” 
he  forlornly  cried.  WRat  utter  isolation  ! ” 

Is  it  possible,”  he  asked  himself  in  his 
really  pitiable  state— “is  it  possible  that  I 
have  not  a single  friend  to  whom  I can  apply 
for  counsel  in  my  extremity  ? for  my  reason 
is  leaving  me,  I feel  it ! All,  Palcoz ! ah, 
Ducros ! ” he  exclaimed  with  bitterness. 

Those  were  the  names  of  two  of  his  youth- 
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ful  friends  whom  he  had  alienated  by  his 
arrogance  in  the  year  1814.  They  were  not 
of  noble  buTh,  so  he  had  seen  fit  to  modify 
the  footing  of  equality  on  which  they  had 
been  living  since  boyhood. 

One  of  them,  Falcoz,  a paper  manufacturer 
in  Venires  and  a man  of  enterprise  and 
intelligence,  had  purchased  a printing-office 
at  the  capital  of  the  department  and  started 
a newspaper.  The  Congregation  thereon 
resolved  to  ruin  himj  his  paper  was  con- 
demned and  his  license  annulled.  Under 
these  untoward  circumstances  he  thought  of 
writing  to  M.  de  Renal,  a thing  he  had  not 
done  before  in  ten  years.  In  his  answer  the 
Mayor  of  Yerrieres  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  assume  the  tone  of  an  old  Roman : 

If  His  Majesty’s  minister  should  do  me  the 
honour  to  consult  me,  I would  say  to  him : 

‘ Show  the  provincial  printers  no  mercy,  de- 
stroy them  root  and  branch,  and  make  the 
printing  business  a monopoly  the  same  as 
tobacco.’  ” This  letter  to  an  old  friend,  once 
universally  liked  and  esteemed  in  Yerrieres, 
M.  de  Renal  now  recalled  with  horror. 
“Who  would  have  thought  that  the  day 
would  come  when  I,  with  my  rank,  my 
wealth,  and  my  decorations,  would  repent 
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having  written  it  ? He  passed  a wretched 
night  in  transports  of  anger  directed  alter- 
nately against  himself  and  all  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do ; hut  luckily  he  did  not 
think  of  watching  his  wife’s  movements. 

“ I am  used  to  Louise’s  ways,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “ she  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
my  business ; if  I were  in  a position  to  marry 
again  to-morrow  I should  not  know  where 
to  look  to  find  her  successor.”  Then  he  re- 
flected, and  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that,  after  all,  perhaps  his  wife  was  innocent ; 
that  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  was  better 
in  every  respect,  and  obviated  the  necessity 
of  decided  action;  what  a common  occur- 
rence it  is  for  wives  to  be  falsely  accused ! 

“ But  what ! ” he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
starting  up  and  pacing  the  floor  with  agi- 
tated strides,  shall  I stand  tamely  by  and 
suffer  her  and  her  lover  to  make  a fool  of 
me,  as  if  I were  a man  of  no  consideration, 
a mere  plebeian?  Shall  all  Verrieres  laugh 
in  its  sleeve  at  my  imbecility  ? Think  of  the 
things  that  are  said  of  Charmier  [a  husband 
of  the  city  who  had  gained  notoriety  by  rea- 
son of  his  wife’s  infidelities] ! Does  not  a 
smile  rise  to  every  one’s  lips  whenever  his 
name  is  mentioned?  He  is  a good  lawyer, 
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\)ut  wlio  ever  speaks  of  his  knowledge  or  his 
eloquence  ? It  is,  ‘ Ah , Charmier ! Bernard’s 
Charmier ! ’ They  associate  his  name  with 
that  of  the  man  who  disgraced  him. 

Thank  Heaven,”  said  M.  de  Renal,  a few 
moments  later,  “ I have  no  daughter,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I intend  to  punish  the 
mother  will  not  injure  the  prospects  of  my 
sons ; I will  lie  in  wait,  and  when  I catch  the 
little  peasant  and  her  together  will  kill  them 
both ; the  tragic  element  will  make  the  situ- 
ation less  ridiculous.”  The  idea  pleased  him ; 
he  pursued  it  in  all  its  details.  “ I have  the 
penal  code  on  my  side,  and  whatever  the  end 
may  be,  our  congregation  and  the  friends  I 
shall  have  in  the  jury  will  see  me  safely 
through.”  He  felt  the  edge  of  his  hunting- 
knife  and  found  it  keen,  but  the  thought  of 
blood  terrified  him. 

“I  might  thrash  the  impudent  beggar 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  and  then  turn  him 
adrift,  but  think  of  the  scandal  that  would 
create  in  Verrieres,  and  not  only  in  Ver- 
ri^res,  but  in  the  entire  department ! After 
Falcoz’s  paper  was  suppressed,  when  his  edi- 
tor-in-chief came  out  of  prison  I was  instru- 
mental in  depriving  him  of  a situation  at 
six  hundred  francs  a year.  I am  told  that 
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th©  miserable  ink-slinger  has  recently  made 
his  appearance  in  Besan^on  j it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  will  raise  a howl  against 
me,  and  do  it  in  such  a way  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prosecute  him.  Prosecute 
him  !— the  insolent  puppy  will  find  a thous- 
and ways  of  insinuating  that  he  spoke  the 
truth.  A man  of  station,  like  me,  with  noble 
blood  in  his  veins,  is  bound  to  be  hated  by 
the  plebeians.  I shall  have  my  name  in  those 
horrid  Parisian  newspapers— 0 my  Grod  ! the 
shame  of  it ! to  see  the  ancient  name  of  Renal 
dragged  in  the  mire  of  ridicule — 

If,  instead  of  killing  my  wife,  I expel  her 
ignominiously  from  my  house,  she  will  go  to 
her  aunt  at  BesaiiQon,  who  will  give  her  out 
of  hand  her  entire  fortune.  My  wife  will 
go  and  live  in  Paris  with  Julien ; it  will  be 
known  in  Verri^res,  and  again  I shall  get 
credit  for  being  among  the  gulls.''  About 
that  time  the  dimness  of  his  lamp  showed 
the  wretched  man  that  it  was  day.  He  de- 
scended to  the  garden  to  refresh  himself 
with  a breath  of  fresh  air.  At  that  moment 
he  was  almost  of  a mind  to  do  nothing  to 
create  a scandal,  for  the  reason  chiefly  tlint 
a scandal  would  be  nuts  to  all  his  dear  friends 
in  Verrieres. 
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A turn  or  two  through  the  garden  tran- 
quillised  him  somewhat.  “ No/’  he  exclaimed, 
“ my  wife’s  services  are  too  valuable ; I wiU 
not  deprive  myself  of  them.”  He  pictured 
to  himself  with  horror  his  house  without  her 
presence;  his  only  near  relative  was  the 

Marquise  de  R , a crabbed,  half-witted 

old  woman. 

A sensible  idea  presented  itself,  but  to 
carry  it  into  effect  called  for  an  energy  and 
decision  far  beyond  what  the  poor  man  pos- 
sessed. “ I know  myself,”  he  reflected ; “ if 
I retain  my  wife  at  home  she  will  vex  me 
some  day,  and  I shall  reproach  her  with  her 
fault.  She  is  quick-tempered,  there  will  be 
a quarrel,  and  this  will  all  come  about  be- 
fore her  aunt’s  inheritance  has  fallen  in. 
What  an  object  of  derision  I shall  be  then ! 
True,  my  wife  loves  her  children,  the  money 
will  come  to  them  eventually,  but  in  the 
meantime  I shall  be  the  talk  of  all  VerrRres. 
'•  Why,’  folks  will  say,  ^ he  has  n’t  even  spirit 
enough  to  square  accounts  with  his  unfaith- 
ful wife  ! ’ Will  it  not  be  better  to  hold  my 
tongue  and  not  attempt  to  verify  my  sus- 
picions ? In  that  case  my  hands  will  be  tied ; 
I shall  have  nothing  to  reproach  her  with  in 
the  future.” 
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A moment  later  M.  de  Renal,  his  mortified 
vanity  getting  the  better  of  him  again,  was 
laboriously  recalling  all  the  anecdotes  he 
had  heard  related  in  the  billiard-room  of  the 
Casino  or  the  Cercle  ISfoMe  at  Verrieres  when 
some  oracle  of  the  place  would  interrupt  the 
game  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  a 
duped  husband.  How  misplaced  pleasantries 
of  that  nature  appeared  to  him  just  then  ! 

“ Heavens,  why  is  not  my  wife  dead ! then 
I should  not  be  an  object  of  ridicule.  Would 
that  I were  a widower ! I would  go  and 
spend  six  months  at  Paris  in  the  best  soci- 
ety.” After  the  momentaiy  happiness  af- 
forded by  this  somewhat  lugubrious  idea, 
his  imagination  reverted  to  the  means  where- 
by he  might  assure  himself  of  the  truth.  He 
might  go  at  midnight,  after  every  one  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  spread  a light  layer  of  bran 
in  front  of  Julien’s  door;  the  imprint  of 
footsteps  in  the  morning  would  tell  the  tale. 

^^But  that  device  won’t  do,”  he  pettishly 
exclaimed ; that  hussy  Elisa  would  notice 
it,  and  every  one  in  the  chateau  would  know 
that  I am  jealous.” 

In  another  of  the  moral  tales  told  at  the 
Casino  the  husband  had  learned  his  fate  by 
applying  a seal,  composed  of  a hair  and  a 
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bit  of  wax,  to  the  door  between  the  wife’s 
and  the  gallant’s  rooms. 

After  so  many  weary  honrs  of  uncertainty 
this  method  of  resolving  his  doubts  appeared 
to  him  decidedly  the  best,  and  he  was  think- 
ing seriously  of  adopting  it  when,  at  a bend 
in  the  path,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
woman  whose  death  he  had  recently  desired. 

She  was  returning  from  the  village,  where 
she  had  been  attending  mass  at  the  church 
of  Vergy.  A tradition  that  is  not  received 
by  antiquarians  as  gospel,  but  to  which  she 
pinned  her  faith,  has  it  that  the  diminutive 
church  edifice  was  once  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  the  Sire  de  Vergy.  This  idea  was 
present  to  Mme  de  Renal  all  the  time  while 
she  thought  she  was  saying  her  prayers  in 
the  sacred  building.  She  imagined  con- 
stantly that  she  saw  her  husband  killing 
Julien  at  the  chase,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
afterward  compelling  her  to  eat  his  heart  at 
supper. 

fate  will  be  determined  by  his  man- 
ner of  listening  to  my  story,”  she  said  to 
herself.  “After  that  fatal  quarter  of  an 
hour  perhaps  I shall  not  need  to  speak  to 
him  again.  He  is  not  a reflecting  person, 
whose  conduct  is  guided  by  reason ; I may 
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be  able,  therefore,  aided  by  my  powers  of 
intuition,  to  form  some  sort  of  an  idea  of 
what  he  will  say  and  do.  It  rests  with  him 
to  decide  what  onr  common  lot  shall  be. 
But  then  I too  shall  have  something  to  do 
with  shaping  that  lot,  by  my  dexterity  in 
directing  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  that 
unstable  nature,  which  is  blinded  by  passion 
and  incapable  of  looking  on  more  than  one 
side  of  a question.  Great  heavens ! I am 
terribly  in  need  of  discretion,  of  coolness— 
where  am  I to  find  them  ? ” 

She  recovered  her  tranquillity  as  if  by 
magic  on  entering  the  garden  and  behold- 
ing her  husband  at  a distance.  His  unkempt 
appearance  announced  that  he  had  not  slept. 

She  handed  him  a letter  in  an  unsealed 
envelope.  He  looked  at  her  wildly,  vuthout 
offering  to  open  the  inclosure. 

There  is  an  abominable  letter,”  she  said, 
^Ghat  was  handed  me  just  now,  as  I was 
passing  the  notary’s  garden,  by  an  ill-looking 
man  who  said  that  he  knew  you  and  was 
under  some  sort  of  obligation  to  you.  I 
liave  one  thing  to  request  of  you,  which  is 
that  you  send  that  M.  Julien  home  to  his 
parents,  and  that  you  do  it  at  once.”  She 
made  haste  to  make  this  demand,  some- 
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what  in  advance  of  the  fitting  moment  per- 
haps, to  relieve  herself  from  the  dreadful 
prospect  of  having  it  to  do  later. 

She  was  filled  with  delight  on  observing  the 
pleasure  she  inspired  in  her  husband.  She 
sav/  by  the  intensity  of  the  gaze  he  bent  on 
her  that  Julien  had  been  right  in  his  diag- 
nosis. “Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
troubled  by  this  menacing  circumstance,’^ 
she  thought,  “what  coolness,  what  perfect 
tact  he  displayed ! and  he  a young  man  of 
no  experience ! What  may  he  not  hope  to 
attain  to  in  the  end?  But  alas!  then  he 
will  forget  me  in  the  hour  of  his  success.” 

This  little  testimonial  of  admiration  for 
the  man  she  loved  effectually  allayed  her 
discomposure.  She  npplauded  herself  for 
the  course  she  had  taken.  “I  was  not  un- 
worthy of  Jidien,”  she  told  herself,  with  a 
feeling  of  gratified  pride. 

Without  uttering  a word,  for  fear  lest  he 
might  commit  himself  in  some  way,  M.  de 
Renal  cast  his  eyes  over  the  second  anony- 
mous letter,  which  was  composed,  the  reader 
may  remember,  of  printed  words  pasted  on 
a sheet  of  blue  paper.  “I  am  the  sport  of 
everybody,”  he  said  in  the  irritation  of  his 
fatigue. 
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More  insults  to  attend  to,  and,  as  usual, 
on  account  of  that  wife  of  mine  ! ” He  had 
a choice  collection  of  opprobrious  epithets 
ready  at  his  tongue’s  end  j all  that  deterred 
him  from  letting  them  slip  was  the  thought 
of  the  fortune  of  the  old  lady  at  Besan^on. 
Not  knowing  how  else  to  vent  his  wrath,  he 
crumpled  the  obnoxious  letter  into  a wad 
and  strode  away  at  a furious  gait;  he  felt 
that  he  must  get  away  from  his  wife.  When 
he  returned  to  her  a few  minutes  later  he 
was  in  a calmer  mood. 

“ The  first  thing  that  requires  your  atten- 
tion,” she  said,  not  giving  him  time  to  speak, 
is  to  discharge  Julien ; after  all,  he  is  only 
the  son  of  a mechanic.  You  can  make  it  up 
to  him  by  giving  him  a few  crowns,  and 
then,  too,  with  his  abilities,  he  will  have  no 
difiiculty  in  securing  another  place — with  M. 
Valenod,  for  instance,  or  the  Sous-prefet  de 
Maugiron ; they  both  have  children.  You 
see,  you  won’t  be  doing  him  an  injury — ” 
^^You  talk  like  the  simpleton  that  you 
are,”  M.  de  Renal  shouted  in  a terrible 
voice ; who  ever  heard  a sensible  word 
proceeding  from  a woman’s  mouth?  You 
never  read  serious  books  or  converse  on 
serious  subjects ; how  could  you  be  expected 
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to  know  anything?  All  yon  are  fit  for,  in 
yonr  frivolity  and  indolence,  is  to  chase 
butterflies ; poor  creatures,  whom  it  is  a mis- 
fortune that  we  are  obhged  to  maintain  in 
our  families ! 

Mme  de  Renal  let  him  talk  on,  and  he 
talked  for  a long  time ; he  was  passing  his 
anger ^ as  the  saying  is  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Monsieur,’^  she  finally  said  to  him  in 
reply,  I talk  like  a woman  outraged  in  her 
honour— that  is,  in  all  she  has  most  pre- 
cious.” 

During  the  whole  of  this  painful  conver- 
sation, on  which  depended  the  possibility  of 
her  continuing  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
as  Julien,  Mme  de  Renal  displayed  an  unal- 
terable coolness.  She  made  use  of  those  ar- 
guments which  she  thought  would  be  most 
likely  to  influence  her  husband  in  his  blind 
rage.  She  gave  no  attention  to  the  bad 
language  and  injurious  epithets  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  her;  she  did  not  even  hear  them ; 
her  thoughts  were  bent  on  Julien.  ^‘Will 
he  approve  of  me  ? ” 

That  little  peasant,  whom  we  have  treated 
with  such  consideration  and  loaded  with 
presents,  may  be  innocent,”  she  said  at  last, 
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“ but  none  the  less  it  is  to  him  that  I owe  the 
first  affront  that  I ever  received.  Monsieur ! 
when  I read  that  abominable  letter  I prom- 
ised myself  that  either  he  or  I should  leave 

vour  house.’’ 

%/ 

“ Do  you  wish  to  make  a scandal  that  will 
disgrace  me  and  yourself  as  well?  There 
are  plenty  of  people  in  Verri^res  whom 
nothing  would  suit  better.” 

^^True,  the  prosperity  which  your  wise 
and  statesmanlike  administration  has  given 
to  the  city,  as  well  as  to  yourself  and  your 
family,  is  the  object  of  universal  envy— well ! 
then  I will  prevail  on  Julien  to  ask  you  for 
a month’s  holiday,  which  he  will  spend  in  a 
visit  to  that  worthy  friend  of  his,  the  wood 
merchant  of  the  mountain.” 

‘‘You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  rejoined 
M.  de  Renal,  but  in  a considerably  less 
blustering  tone.  I insist  that  you  keep 
your  hands  off  and  do  not  meddle  in  the 
business.  You  would  let  your  anger  get  the 
better  of  you,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  me;  you  know 
how  touchy  our  young  gentleman  is.” 

“ The  young  man  has  no  tact  at  all,”  said 
Mme  de  Renal ; “ he  may  be  very  learned— 

you  know  more  about  that  than  I do— but 
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essentially  he  is  nothing  better  than  a rustic. 
For  my  part,  I have  had  no  great  opinion  of 
him  ever  since  he  rejected  Elisa’s  offer  j she 
would  have  brought  him  a snug  little  for- 
tune 5 and  all  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  is  alleged  she  occasionally  pays  a secret 
visit  to  M.  Valenod.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed  M.  de  Renal,  and  his 
eyebrows  went  up  portentously.  “ Do  you 
mean  to  say  tliat  Julien  told  you  that?” 

“No,  not  exactly;  he  always  talks  to  me 
of  his  vocation  for  the  holy  ministry;  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  the  chief  vocation  of 
gentry  of  his  sort  is  to  fill  their  stomach. 
He  gave  me  pretty  clearly  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  those  secret 
visits.” 

“Well,  I was  ignorant  of  them,  I was!” 
said  M.  de  Renal,  with  a fresh  access  of  fury, 
laying  great  stress  on  all  his  words.  “ Things 
are  allowed  to  go  on  in  my  house  of  which  I 
know  nothing—  So,  Elisa  has  been  carry- 
ing on  an  intrigue  with  Valenod?” 

“Why,  my  dear  sii’,  that  is  ancient  his- 
tory,” Mme  de  Renal  laughingly  replied, 
“ and  perhaps  there  was  nothing  amiss,  after 
all.  It  was  at  the  time  when  your  good 

friend  Valenod  would  not  have  been  dis- 
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pleased  to  have  the  people  of  Verrik'es  think 
there  was  a little  Platonic  attachment  be- 
tween him  and  me.” 

“ I suspected  something  of  that  sort  at 
the  time,”  said  M.  de  Renal,  with  a furious 
gesture,  advancing  from  discovery  to  dis- 
covery ; “ and  you  told  me  nothing  of  it  ? ” 

“ Should  I have  embroiled  tw^o  friends  be- 
cause of  a little  display  of  vanity  on  the  part 
of  our  respected  superintendent?  ^^^ere  is 
the  woman  in  society  to  whom  he  has  not 
addressed  his  tender  and  witty  epistles?” 

“ Did  he  write  to  you  ? ” 

“ He  is  a great  writer.” 

Show  me  those  letters,  I command  you 
— this  instant,”  and  M.  de  Renal  looked  to 
be  all  of  six  feet  tall. 

“ I regret  that  I am  unable  to  oblige  you,” 
she  replied  with  a placidity  verging  on  non- 
chalance ; ''  I will  show  them  to  you  some 
day  when  you  are  in  a more  pacific  hu- 
mour.” 

^^Now,  morhleu! — this  very  instant!” 
bawled  M.  de  Renal,  beside  himself  with 
rage,  and  yet  happier  than  he  had  felt  at 
any  time  in  the  last  twelve  hours. 

Will  you  promise  me,”  Mme  de  Renal 
gravely  skd,  “ that  those  letters  shall  never 
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be  a cause  of  quarrel  between  3^ou  and  the 
superintendent  of  charities  ? 

“ Quarrel  or  no  quarrel,  I can  take  the 
foundlings  away  from  him— but  I want 
those  letters  instantly,’’  he  furiously  con- 
tinued. “ Where  are  they  ? ” 

In  one  of  the  drawers  of  my  secretary ; but 
you  need  not  expect  me  to  give  jmu  the  key.” 

“ I can  break  the  lock,”  he  cried,  running 
off  in  the  direction  of  his  wife’s  room. 

And  break  he  did,  using  a screw-driver 
for  the  purpose,  a costly  secretary  of  cimled 
mahogany,  an  importation  from  Paris,  that 
he  had  often  rubbed  affectionately  with  the 
tail  of  his  coat  at  times  when  he  thought  he 
detected  a spot  on  it. 

Mme  de  Renal  ran  lightly  up  the  hundred 
and  twenty  steps  of  the  dove-cote,  where  she 
attached  a white  handkerchief  to  one  of  the 
iron  bars  of  the  small  window.  She  was  the 
happiest  of  women.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes 
as  she  looked  out  toward  the  forest  and 
the  mountain.  “ Julien,  under  those  leafy 
beeches,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ doubtless  sees 
the  joyful  signal.”  For  a long  time  she 
bent  her  ear  to  listen,  then  fumed  at  the 
shrill  monotone  of  the  cicadas  and  the  song 

of  the  birds ; had  they  not  made  such  a din, 
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she  thought,  a cry  of  joy  might  have  reached 
her  from  the  great  rocks.  Her  eager  eye 
roamed  over  the  vast  expanse  of  sombre 
green,  smooth  and  level  as  a hay-field, 
formed  by  the  summits  of  the  trees.  “ Why 
has  he  not  the  sense,”  she  said  to  herself  in 
tender  longing,  “to  invent  a signal  to  tell 
me  that  his  joy  is  as  great  as  mine?”  She 
descended  from  her  watch-tower  at  last, 
fearing  that  her  husband  might  come  in 
search  of  her. 

She  found  him  in  a state  of  violent  ebulli- 
tion. He  was  reading  the  epistolary  efforts 
of  M.  Valenod,  who  would  have  been  sur- 
prised had  he  been  there  to  hear  his  anodyne 
phrases  declaimed  with  such  passion. 

Waiting  until  a lull  in  the  storm  of  her 
husband’s  invective  gave  her  a chance  to 
make  herself  heard : 

“ I adhere  to  my  idea,”  said  Mine  de  Renal ; 

it  is  best  that  Julien  should  go  away.  No 
doubt  he  is  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  a boorish  peasant, 
continually  showing  his  want  of  delicacy  and 
tact.  Almost  every  day,  in  his  desire  to  show 
off  his  manners,  he  addresses  me  with  some 
high-flown,  outlandish  compliment  culled 
from  a romance—” 
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He  reads  no  romances,”  interrupted  M. 
de  Renal ; I have  watched  him  and  know 
that  he  does  not.  Do  you  think  I am  blind 
and  don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
house  of  which  I am  master  ? ” 

“Well,  then,  if  he  does  not  get  his  absurd 
compliments  from  books,  he  invents  them, 
and  that  makes  the  case  still  worse  for  him. 
He  has  doubtless  spoken  of  me  in  that  way 
in  Verri^res— and  without  going  so  far  as 
that,”  said'Mme  de  Renal,  in  a tone  as  if  the 
reflection  had  just  dawned  on  her  mind,  “ he 
* has  likely  used  similar  language  in  presence 
of  Elisa,  and  that  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
if  he  had  spoken  in  presence  of  M.Valenod.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed  M.  de  Renal,  bringing 
his  hand  down  on  the  table  with  a tremen- 
dous thump,  “ the  printed  anonymous  letter 
and  Valenod’s  letters  are  all  on  the  same 
kind  of  paper.” 

“ At  last ! ” thought  Mme  de  Renal.  She 
appeared  dumfounded  at  the  discovery,  and 
as  if  too  discouraged  to  say  another  word 
went  and  seated  herself  on  a sofa  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  apartment. 

The  battle  was  won ; but  she  had  consider- 
able trouble  in  restraining  M.  de  Renal  from 

going  then  and  there  to  ask  an  explanation 
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from  the  presumptive  author  of  the  anony- 
mous letter. 

“ Don’t  you  see  that  to  go  to  M.  Valenod 
and  make  a fuss  without  having  adequate 
proof  to  support  your  case  would  he  an  egre- 
gious blunder?  You  are  envied,  monsieur, 
and  whose  the  fault  ? your  talent,  your  sen- 
sible administration,  your  splendid  resi- 
dences, the  dowry  I brought  you,  and  still 
more  the  handsome  fortune  that  we  may 
expect  from  my  good  aunt— the  amount  of 
which,  by  the  way,  people  greatly  exaggerate 
—have  made  you  the  great  man  of  Verri^res.” 

You  forget  my  birth,”  said  M.  de  Renal, 
with  a gratified  smile. 

“You  are  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  the  province,”  Mme  de  Renal 
eagerly  rejoined,  “ and  there  is  not  a doubt 
that  if  the  King’s  hands  were  not  tied  and 
he  were  at  liberty  to  do  justice  to  the  claims 
of  birth  vou  would  have  a seat  in  the  chain- 
her  of  peers.  And  occupying  this  splendid 
position,  you  would  give  your  detractors 
food  for  their  malignant  comment. 

“ Call  M.  Valenod  to  account  for  his  action, 
and  you  proclaim  to  all  Verrieres,  nay,  to 
Besan^on  and  throughout  the  entire  prov- 
ince, that  this  little  bourgeois,  admitted,  per- 
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haps  imprudently,  to  the  intimacy  of  a Renal, 
succeeded  in  offending  him.  Should  those 
letters  that  have  just  come  into  your  posses- 
sion prove  that  I responded  to  M.  Valenoffs 
love,  you  should  kill  me  j I should  deserve 
that  fate  and  worse ; but  do  not  vent  jmur 
wrath  on  him.  Reflect  that  all  your  neigh- 
bours are  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  revenged  for  your  superiority ; remember 
that  in  1816  you  had  a hand  in  making  cer- 
tain arrests.  That  man  who  took  refuge  on 
his  housetop—” 

“ I reflect  that  you  have  neither  consider- 
ation nor  friendship  for  me,”  M.  de  Renal 
exclaimed  with  all  the  bitterness  that  such  a 
reminiscence  was  capable  of  awaking ; “ and 
I was  not  made  a peer !— ” 

think,  my  friend,”  Mine  de  Renal  re- 
plied with  a smile,  “that  I shall  be  richer 
than  you  and  have  been  your  companion  for 
twelve  years  past,  and  that  in  virtue  of  these 
considerations  I should  have  a vote  in  the 
council,  and  particularly  on  the  matter  we 
are  now  discussing.  If  you  hold  me  cheaper 
than  M.  Julien,”  she  added  with  weU-assumed 
vexation,  “ I am  prepared  to  go  to  my  aunt 
for  the  winter.” 

The  menace  was  uttered  at  precisely  the 
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right  moment,  and  the  firmness  of  its  tone, 
veiled  as  it  was  in  politeness,  decided  M.  de 
Renal.  As  is  usual  with  provincials,  how- 
ever, he  kept  on  talking  for  a long  time, 
recapitulating  all  his  arguments;  his  wife 
suffered  him  to  run  on ; his  accents  retained 
their  bitterness.  Two  hours  of  unintermit- 
tent  and  profitless  gabble  finally  exhausted 
the  endurance  of  a man  whose  nerves  had 
been  subjected  to  the  strain  of  a fit  of  anger 
more  than  twelve  hours  in  length.  He  set- 
tled the  line  of  conduct  that  he  proposed  to 
follow  toward  M.  Valenod,  Julien,  and  even 
Elisa. 

There  were  two  or  three  occasions  during 
this  trying  scene  when  Mme  de  Renal  was 
on  the  point  of  commiserating  the  very  gen- 
uine distress  of  the  man  who  for  twelve 
years  had  been  her  companion.  But  real 
passion  is  selfish.  Besides,  she  was  waiting 
for  him  to  disclose  the  contents  of  the  anon- 
ymous letter  he  had  received  the  day  before, 
and  that  disclosure  did  not  come.  It  was 
necessary  to  Mme  de  Renafis  security  that 
she  should  know  what  ideas  had  been  sug- 
gested to  the  man  on  whom  her  fate  de- 
pended. For  in  the  provinces  public  opinion 
is  always  on  the  husband’s  side.  A husband 
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who  complains  covers  himself  with  ridicule, 
a thing  that  is  daily  becoming  less  dreaded 
in  France ; but  his  wife,  unless  he  supply 
her  wdth  money,  sinks  to  the  condition  of  a 
working-woman  at  fifteen  sous  a day,  and 
even  then  charitable  souls  are  chary  about 
employing  her. 

An  odalisque  of  the  seraglio  may  love  the 
sultan  with  all  her  might ; his  word  is  law, 
she  has  no  hope  of  evading  his  mandate  by 
any  cunning  little  arts  of  hers.  The  ven- 
geance of  the  master  is  terrible  and  bloody, 
but  soldier-like  and  generous:  a poniard 

stroke  ends  all.  The  nineteenth-centurv  hus- 

%/ 

band  stabs  his  wife  to  death  with  a needle, 
the  needle  of  pubhc  odium,  by  closing  the 
salons  against  her. 

The  sentiment  of  danger  made  itself  felt 
very  distinctly  in  Mme  de  Renal’s  mind  on 
her  return  to  her  apartment ; she  was  shocked 
by  the  disorder  in  which  she  found  her  cham- 
ber.  The  locks  of  all  her  pretty  little  caskets 
and  cupboards  had  been  smashed ; the  floor 
was  torn  up  in  several  places.  “He  would 
have  shown  me  no  mercy ! ” she  said  to  her- 
self. “To  think  of  his  destroying  that 
beautiful  marquetry  floor  that  he  prized  so 

highly ! why,  if  one  of  his  children  stepped 
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on  it  with  wet  shoes  he  would  almost  have 
an  apoplectic  fit.  And  now  it  is  utterly 
ruined ! ” The  sight  of  that  devastation  at 
once  dissipated  the  last  of  her  reproaches  for 
her  too  easy  victory. 

Julien  returned  with  the  children  a short 
time  before  the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  At 
dessert,  after  the  servants  had  withdrawn, 
Mme  de  Renal  curtly  said  to  him : 

“You  expressed  a desire  to  go  and  spend 
a couple  of  weeks  at  Verrieres : M.  de  R^nal 
is  so  kind  as  to  give  you  a holiday.  You 
may  start  as  soon  as  you  see  fit.  In  order 
that  the  children  may  not  be  idle,  however, 
their  exercises  will  be  sent  to  you  every  day, 
and  you  will  correct  them.” 

“ I shall  certainly  not  give  you  more  than 
a week,”  M.  de  Renal  peremptorily  said. 

Julien  read  in  his  face  evidence  of  worry 
and  uncertainty. 

“ He  has  not  decided  on  anything  yet,  he 
said  to  his  mistress,  when  they  were  alone 

for  a moment  in  the  salon. 

Mme  de  R^nal  gave  him  a brief  account 

of  what  she  had  done  that  morning. 

“ And  to-night  you  shall  have  the  details,” 

she  added,  laughing. 

“Woman’s  perversity!”  thought  Julien. 
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“What  instinct  is  it  that  impels  them  to 
deceive  us  ? ” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  both  en- 
lightened and  blinded  by  yonr  love,”  he  said 
to  her,  rather  coldly.  “ Your  conduct  to-day 
has  been  admirable,  but  is  it  prudent  for  us 
to  attempt  to  meet  to-night  ? The  house  is 
alive  with  enemies;  think  of  the  passionate 
hate  that  Elisa  bears  me.” 

“A  hate  very  like  the  passionate  indiffer- 
ence that  you  bear  me.” 

“ Even  if  I were  indifferent,  it  is  my  duty 
to  save  you  from  a peril  that  I have  brought 
on  you.  Should  M.  de  Renal  chance  to 
speak  to  Elisa,  a w^ord  from  her  would  suffice 
to  inform  him  of  the  whole  business.  What 
is  to  prevent  him  from  arming  himseff  and 
lying  in  wait  for  me  at  my  room  door—” 

“What!  lacking  in  courage,  too!  ” said 
Mme  de  Renal,  with  all  the  scorn  of  a 
daughter  of  a noble  race. 

“I  shall  not  stoop  to  speak  of  my  cour- 
age,” Julien  coldly  replied;  “let  the  world 
judge  me  by  my  actions.  But,”  he  added, 
taking  her  hand,  “I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  dear  you  are  to  me,  and  how  rejoiced  I 
shall  be  to  have  a chance  to  say  good-by  to 
you  before  our  cruel  separation.” 
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Language  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his 
thought.— Rev.  Father  Malagrida. 

Y the  time  he  reached  Verrik^es 
Julien  was  reproaching  himself 
for  his  injustice  toward  Mme  de 
Renal.  “ I should  have  despised 
her  as  a poor  creatui-e  if  in  her  weakness  she 
had  failed  in  that  great  scene  with  her  hus- 
band ! A veteran  diplomat  could  have  done 
no  better,  and  here  I am  sympathising  with 
the  defeated  one,  who  is  my  enemy.  There 
is  too  much  bourgeois  meanness  in  my  make- 
np ; my  vanity  is  hurt  because  M.  de  Renal 
is  a man ! that  vast  and  illustrious  corpora- 
tion to  which  I have  the  honour  to  belong ; I 

am  no  better  than  a fool.” 
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When  M.  Chelan,  owing  to  his  dismissal, 
had  been  forced  to  vacate  the  parsonage, 
many  of  the  wealthiest  Liberals  of  the  city 
had  approached  him  with  offers  of  hospital- 
ity, all  which  he  had  refused.  The  two 
small  rooms  he  had  hired  for  himself  were 
encumbered  with  his  books.  Julien,  with 
intent  to  show  the  people  of  Verrieres  what 
a priest  could  do  at  a pinch,  went  to  his 
father’s  mill  and  secured  a dozen  pine 
boards,  which  he  put  on  his  back  and  car- 
ried the  entire  length  of  the  Grande  Rue. 
He  borrowed  the  tools  of  one  of  his  old  com- 
rades, and  after  a little  had  knocked  together 
something  that  bore  a resemblance  to  a book- 
case, in  which  he  arranged  the  Cure’s  tomes. 

The  old  man  shed  tears  of  joy.  had 
beheved  you  spoiled  by  the  vanity  of  the 
world,”  said  he ; “ this  atones  for  your  folly 
in  assuming  the  guard  of  honour’s  brilliant 
uniform,  which  was  the  means  of  raising  up 
so  many  enemies  against  you.” 

M.  de  R^nal  had  directed  Julien  to  make 
his  abode  in  his  house.  No  one  suspected 
what  had  happened.  On  the  third  day  after 
his  arrival  whom  should  our  hero  see  climb 
the  stairs  to  his  apartment  but  the  sous-prefet, 
M.  de  Maugiron  ? It  was  not  until  after  two 
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good  hours  had  been  wasted  in  unprofitable 
conversation  and  tiresome  jeremiads  on  the 
wickedness  of  mankind,  the  lack  of  honesty 
in  those  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  moneys,  the  dangers  that 
threatened  poor  France,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth,  that  Julien  finally  saw  what  his 
visitor  was  diaving  at.  They  were  already 
on  the  landing  of  the  staircase,  and  the  poor, 
semi-disgraced  preceptor  was  taking  leave 
with  proper  deference  of  the  future  prefet  of 
some  fortunate  department,  when  the  latter 
was  pleased  to  speak  of  Julien’s  fortune,  to 
praise  his  moderation  in  matters  of  personal 
interest,  etc.  At  last  M.  de  Maugiron,  em- 
bracing him  in  a most  patronising  and 
paternal  manner,  proposed  to  him  to  leave 
M.  de  R^nal  and  enter  the  employment  of  a 
functionary  who  had  children  to  educate, 
and  w'ho,  like  King  Philip,  thanked  Heaven 
less  for  having  bestowed  those  dear  infants 
on  him  than  for  having  willed  that  they 
should  see  the  hght  in  M.  Julien’s  vicinity. 
Their  tutor  would  enjoy  a salary  of  eight 
hundred  francs,  payable,  not  montlily,  which 
is  not  seemly,  as  M.  de  Maugiron  observed, 
but  quarterly  and  always  in  advance. 

It  became  Julien’s  turn,  who  for  an  hour 
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and  a half  had  been  waiting  disgustedly  for 
a chance  to  get  in  a word.  His  answer  was 
perfect,  and  long  as  a proclamation  5 it  al- 
lowed a great  deal  to  be  inferred  and  prom- 
ised nothing  definitely.  There  were  bound- 
less professions  of  respect  for  M.  de  Renal, 
veneration  for  the  public  of  Verrieres,  and 
gratitude  for  the  illustrious  sous-prefet.  That 
gentleman,  surprised  to  have  encountered 
one  who  was  his  match  in  Jesuitism,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  bind  his  adversary  down  to 
something  like  accm*acy  of  statement ; Julien, 
only  too  well  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  powers,  repeated  the  iden- 
tical answer  in  different  terms.  Never  did 
eloquent  minister,  talking  against  time  and 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  clock,  talk  more  and 
say  less.  As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed 
behind  M.  de  Maugiron,  Julien  gave  way  to 
his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  laughed  like  a 
lunatic.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Jesuitical 
mood  while  it  was  on  him,  he  sat  down  and 
dashed  off  a letter  of  nine  pages  to  M.  de 
Renal,  in  which  he  gave  him  a faithful  report 
of  all  that  had  been  said  and  humbly  asked 
his  advice.  The  fraud  did  n’t  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  person  who  makes  the  offer, 
though ! It  must  be  M.  Valenod,  who  sees 
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in  my  exile  to  Verrieres  the  effect  of  his 
anonymous  letter.” 

His  despatch  sent  off,  Julien,  as  happy  as 
a sportsman  who  debouches  into  a plain 
where  game  is  plenty  at  six  o’clock  of  a fine 
autumn  morning,  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
to  seek  the  counsel  of  good  M.  Chelan.  But 
before  he  reached  the  Cure’s  house  fate, 
which  seemed  to  be  liberal  with  its  good 
offices  that  day,  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  M.  Valenod,  to  whom  he  confessed  that 
he  had  a great  weight  on  his  mind ; a poor 
young  man  like  him  owed  himself  entirely 
to  the  vocation  that  Heaven  had  implanted 
in  his  heart,  but  vocation  was  not  everything 
in  this  wicked  world.  To  labour  to  good  pur- 
pose in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  and  not  be 
entirely  unworthy  of  so  many  learned  fellow- 
workmen,  instruction  was  necessary ; he  must 
pass  at  least  two  costly  years  at  the  semi- 
nary of  Besangon;  it  behooved  him  to  be 
saving  money,  therefore,  which  was  far 
more  easily  done  on  a salary  of  eight  hun- 
dred francs  paid  quarterly  than  on  one  of 
six  hundred  francs  paid  monthly  and  spent 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  On  the 
other  hand,  Heaven  had  assigned  him  to  his 
post  as  friend  and  instructor  to  the  young 
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Renals  and  inspired  tliem  with  an  extraor- 
dinary affection  for  him;  was  not  that  an 
indication  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in 
changing  his  position  ? 

Julien  ultimately  attained  such  perfection 
in  this  description  of  eloquence,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  rapidity  of  action  that 
characterised  the  Empire,  that  in  the  end 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  became  distaste- 
ful to  him. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  in  the 
hall  one  of  M.  Valenod’s  valets  in  full  livery, 
who  had  been  chasing  him  all  over  the  city ; 
the  fellow  handed  him  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner for  that  same  day. 

Julien  would  have  never  thought  of  such 
a thing  as  darkening  that  man’s  doors ; only 
a few  days  previously  he  had  been  reflecting 
how  he  might  give  him  a sound  thrashing 
and  not  incur  the  natural  consequence,  the 
police  court.  Although  the  dinner-hour  was 
designated  as  one,  Julien  considered  it  would 
be  more  respectful  to  present  himself  at  half- 
past twelve  in  the  superintendent’s  office. 
He  found  his  host  airing  his  importance  in 
the  midst  of  numerous  pasteboard  boxes. 
His  big  side -whiskers,  his  luxuriant  hair,  the 
little  Greek  cap  perched  rakishly  on  top  of 
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his  head,  his  immense  pipe,  embroidered 
slippers,  and  multitudinous  gold  chains 
crossing  and  recrossing  one  another  on  his 
bosom— all  the  apparatus  and  appurtenances 
of  a provincial  financier  who  flatters  himself 
that  he  is  a lady-killer — did  not  impose  on 
Julien ; he  was  thinking  all  the  time  of  the 
pummelling  he  owed  him. 

He  requested  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  Mme  Valenod ; she  was  at  her 
toilette  and  could  not  receive  him.  To  com- 
pensate him  in  some  measure  he  was  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  toilette  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  charities.  Subsequently  they 
crossed  the  corridor  to  Mme  Valenods 
apartments,  who  presented  her  children,  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes.  This  lady,  who  en- 
joyed great  consideration  in  Verri^res,  had 
a large  masculine  face,  that  she  had  smeared 
with  rouge  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Her 
maternal  pathos  was  all  brought  out  for  the 
visitor’s  inspection. 

Julien  thought  of  Mme  de  Renal.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  which  of  the  two 
ladies  was  the  gainer  by  the  contrast ; his 
distrust  vanished  and  was  replaced  by  a feel- 
ing of  profound  tenderness.  This  sentiment 
was  strengthened  by  the  sight  of  the  super- 
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intendent^s  house,  through  which  his  hosts 
were  at  pains  to  show  him.  Everything 
'svas  magnificent  and  new,  and  he  was  en- 
lightened as  to  the  price  of  every  table  and 
bedstead.  But  Julien  found  it  all  vulgar 
and  ignoble,  and  pervaded  by  a scent  of 
stolen  money.  Every  one,  even  down  to  the 
domestics,  seemed  to  be  steeling  his  face 
against  contempt. 

The  tax-collector,  the  man  at  the  head  of 
the  internal-revenue  office,  the  officer  of 
gendarmerie,  and  two  or  three  other  public 
functionaries  came  in,  accompanied  by  their 
wives.  They  were  followed  by  a few  wealthy 
Liberals.  Dinner  was  announced.  The 
thought  struck  Julien,  already  in  none  of 
the  best  of  humours,  that,  separated  from  the 
company  only  by  the  thickness  of  the  dining- 
room wall,  were  the  wretched,  half-starved 
paupers,  whose  slender  ration  of  meat  had 
probably  been  still  further  skimped  to  fur- 
nish forth  the  costly  but  barbaric  banquet 
provided  to  astonish  him  withal. 

Perhaps  they  are  hungry  now,  poor 
fellows,’’  he  said  to  himself,  and  the  thought 
choked  him;  he  could  not  eat  or  scarcely 
speak.  But  worse  was  to  befall  a few  min- 
utes later;  snatches  of  a popular  and,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  not  very  decorous  song, 
clicinted  by  one  of  tlie  inmutes  of  tlie  insti- 
tution, reached  the  ears  of  the  guests.  M. 
Valenod  gave  a look  at  one  of  his  liveried 
menials,  who  disappeared,  and  soon  the  song 
was  heard  no  more.  At  that  moment  a 
valet  was  serving  Julien  with  Rhine  wine  in 
a green  glass,  and  Mme  Valenod  remarked 
to  him  that  that  wine  cost  nine  francs  a 
bottle  at  the  vineyard.  Julien  held  his  green 
glass  up  to  his  eye  and  said  to  M.  V alenod : 

“ They  have  stopped  singing  that  vulgar 

song.” 

Pavhleu ! I believe  you  they  have,”  the 
superintendent  triumphantly  replied;  “I 
shut  up  the  beggars.” 

The  remark  was  too  much  for  Julien;  he 
had  acquired  the  manners  but  had  not  yet 
the  heart  of  his  new  associates.  In  spite  of 
the  hypocrisy  that  was  such  a prominent 
trait  in  his  character  he  felt  a big  tear  tric- 
kling down  his  cheek.  He  endeavoured  to 
hide  it  behind  the  green  glass,  but  the  Rhine 
wine  was  flavourless  and  choked  him.  “ Pre- 
vent the  poor  man  from  singing ! ” he  said  to 
himself;  '‘0  my  God,  canst  Thou  permit 

such  things ! ” 

No  one  noticed  his  ill-timed  sensibility, 
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fortunately.  The  tax-collector  had  started 
a royalist  song.  While  the  guests  were 
roaring  in  chorus  the  deafening  refrain 
Julien’s  conscience  seized  the  opportunity  to 
admonish  him.  “ Behold/’  it  said,  “ the 
glorious  fortune  to  which  you  may  some  day 
attain,  and  which  you  will  enjoy  only  under 
conditions  like  these  and  in  similar  company ! 
You  may  gain  a position  worth  twenty 
thousand  francs,  but  while  you  are  gorging 
yourself  with  dehcacies  you  will  silence  the 
song  of  the  poor  prisoner;  you  will  give 
banquets  with  the  money  stolen  from  his 
miserable  pittance,  and  while  you  are  feast- 
ing the  pangs  of  hunger  will  gnaw  his  en- 
trails ! O Napoleon  ! in  your  day  one  rose 
to  fortune  by  the  perils  of  the  battle-field, 
and  it  was  well;  but  basely  to  add  to  the 
sulfering  of  the  wretched !—” 

I must  own  that  the  weakness  which  Julien 
manifests  in  this  monologue  gives  me  a poor 
opinion  of  him.  He  would  make  a worthy 
colleague  of  those  conspirators  in  lemon- 
coloured  gloves  who  would  change  the  char- 
acter and  constitution  of  a great  nation 
without  themselves  incurring  a scratch. 

Julien  was  abruptly  summoned  back  to 
reality.  It  was  not  that  he  might  indulge 
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his  speculations  and  hold  his  tongue  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  dine  in  such  good  com- 
pany. 

A retii-ed  manufacturer  of  print-cloths, 
who  was  a corresponding  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Besan^on  and  Uzes,  hailed  him 
from  the  remote  end  of  the  table  to  inqume 
if  all  was  true  that  was  reported  of  his  as- 
tonishing progress  in  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament. 

A profound  silence  settled  immediately 
upon  the  assemblage;  the  member  of  the 
two  Academies  happened  to  have  a copj^  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Latin  about  him.  On 
Julien’s  reply  a sentence  was  selected  at  ran- 
dom and  read  to  him.  He  began  to  recite ; 
his  memory  did  not  betray  him,  and  the 
prodigy  was  received  with  the  noisy  applause 
that  general^  characterises  the  conclusion 
of  a dinner.  Julien  looked  at  the  flushed 
faces  of  the  ladies;  several  of  them  were 
passably  good-looking.  He  had  distinguished 
with  his  notice  the  spouse  of  the  tuneful  tax- 
collector. 

“lam  really  ashamed,”  he  said  with  a soft 
look  at  her,  “to  speak  so  long  in  Latin  in 
presence  of  the  ladies.  If  M.  Rubigneau 
[that  was  the  name  of  the  learned  member 
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of  the  two  Academies]  will  he  so  kind  as  to 
read  a sentence  in  Latin,  instead  of  reciting 
in  the  original  text  I will  endeavour  to  give 
you  an  impromptu  version  in  our  language.” 
The  attempt  was  successful  and  placed  him 
on  a pinnacle  of  glory. 

There  were  present  several  rich  Liberals, 
happy  fathers  of  boys  who  might  aspire  to 
scholarships,  and  who  in  this  view  of  the 
case  had  been  suddenly  converted  since  the 
last  mission.  Notwithstanding  the  profound 
policy  of  this  move,  M.  de  Renal  had  never 
seen  fit  to  receive  them  in  his  house.  These 
worthy  gentry,  who  only  knew  Julien  by 
reputation  and  from  having  seen  him  on 
horseback  on  the  day  of  the  reception  of  the 
King  of , were  his  noisiest  admirers. 

When  will  the  fools  have  enough  of  this 
biblical  style,  which  is  away  beyond  their 
comprehension?”  he  thought.  But  instead 
of  tiring,  the  style  amused  them  by  its  un- 
familiarity; they  laughed  and  were  merry. 
It  was  Julien  who  began  to  tire. 

He  rose  gravely  as  six  o’clock  was  strik- 
ing and  mentioned  that  he  had  a chapter  in 
the  new  theology  of  Ligorio  to  study  for 
repetition  to  M.  Chelan  on  the  following 
day.  “For  it  is  equally  my  business,”  he 
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pleasantly  added,  recite  lessons  myseK 
and  hear  others  recite  them.” 

His  hearers  laughed  long  and  admiringly, 
for  at  Verri^res  the  people  are  not  over- 
critical  as  to  the  quality  of  their  witticisms. 
Julien  by  that  time  had  got  on  his  feet; 
everybody  rose  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
decorum ; such  is  the  empire  of  genius. 
Mme  Valenod  detained  him  another  quarter 
of  an  hour ; he  must  hear  the  children  say 
their  catechism,  she  declared ; they  made  the 
drollest  blunders,  which  he  was  the  only  one 
to  perceive.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  correct  them.  “ What  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  religion ! ” he 
thought.  Finally  he  made  his  bow  and 
thought  he  should  get  away,  but  another 
infliction  was  awaiting  him  in  the  shape  of 
a fable  of  La  Fontaine. 

“ That  is  an  extremelv  immoral  author,” 
Julien  said  to  Mme  Valenod ; “ he  does  not 
hesitate  to  ridicule  the  most  sacred  subjects, 
as  in  a certain  fable  on  Messire  Jean  Chou- 
art.  The  best  commentators  censure  him 
severely.”  Our  hero  received  four  or  five 
dinner  invitations  before  he  left.  “That 
young  man  is  an  honour  to  the  department,” 
cried  in  chorus  all  the  guests,  who  by  that 
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time  were  in  a very  happy  frame  of  mind. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  voting  him 
an  allowance  from  the  commnnal  fund  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Paris. 

While  the  dining  -room  was  resounding 
with  the  discussion  excited  by  this  daring 
proposition  Julien  had  rapidly  made  his  way 
to  the  porte-cochere.  “ Ah,  the  boors  ! the 
Hottentots ! ’’  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath 
half  a dozen  times  in  succession  as  he  filled 
his  lungs  with  deep  draughts  of  fresh  air. 

He  was  an  out-and-out  aristocrat  at  that 
moment,  he  who  for  so  long  a time  had  been 
able  to  discover  nothing  but  insult  and  con- 
tumely in  the  most  commonplace  courtesies 
extended  to  him  in  the  house  of  the  Renals. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  what  a difference 
there  was.  ‘^Leaving  out  of  the  question,” 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  strode  swiftly  home- 
ward, “ the  theft  of  the  poor  paupers’  money 
and  the  suppression  of  their  harmless  songs, 
who  ever  heard  M.  de  Renal  tell  his  guests 
the  cost  of  each  bottle  of  wine  he  opened 
for  them?  And  this  M.  Valenod,  in  enu- 
merating his  possessions,  as  he  is  doing  con- 
stantly, cannot  speak  of  his  house,  his  farm, 
etc.,  if  his  wife  is  present,  without  saying 
your  house,  your  farm.” 
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That  lady,  apparently  so  keenly  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  owning  real  estate,  had 
during  dinner  visited  her  wrath  in  a most 
abominable  manner  on  a servant  who  had 
smashed  a wine-glass  and  “broken  one  of 
her  sets,’^  and  the  servant  had  answered  back 
with  the  utmost  insolence. 

“What  a family!’’  said  Julienj  “they 
might  give  me  the  half  of  all  they  are  worth, 
I would  not  live  with  them.  I should  be 
sure  to  betray  myself  some  day ; I could  not 
restrain  the  expression  of  my  contempt  for 
them.” 

However,  compliance  with  Mme  de  Renal’s 
instructions  requii*ed  him  to  attend  other 
dinner-parties  of  the  same  description;  he 
was  the  rage ; people  forgave  him  for  having 
worn  the  epaulettes  and  sky-blue  coat  of  the 
guard  of  honour,  or  rather  that  imprudent 
action  was  the  real  cause  of  his  success. 
Presently  the  one  absorbing  topic  in  Yer- 
rieres  was  speculation  as  to  who  would  come 
out  ahead  in  the  struggle  for  securing  the 
services  of  the  young  prodigy  of  learning, 
M.  de  Renal  or  the  superintendent  of  the 
almshouse.  Those  gentlemen,  with  M.  Mas- 
Ion,  formed  a triumvirate  which  for  a num- 
ber of  years  had  ruled  the  city.  The  mayor 
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had  enemies;  the  Liberals  especially  were 
often  bitter  in  their  denunciations ; but  after 
all  he  was  of  noble  birth  and  a natural  leader, 
while  M.  Valenod^s  father  had  left  him  only 
a paltry  six  hundred  francs  a year.  The 
transition  from  poverty  to  affluence  was  re- 
cent and  fresh  in  men’s  minds;  in  the  be- 
ginning he  had  been  pitied  for  the  shabby 
apple-green  coat  he  wore,  now  he  was  envied 
for  his  Norman  carriage-horses,  his  Paris- 
made  clothes,  his  great  gold  chains,  and  all 
the  evidences  of  his  present  prosperity. 

In  the  sea  of  this  world  that  was  so  strange 
to  him  Julien  thought  he  had  discovered  an 
honest  man ; he  was  a geometer,  his  name 
was  Gros,  and  he  was  reputed  to  be  a Jaco- 
bin. As  Julien  remained  faithful  to  the 
programme  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  of 
never  giving  truthful  expression  to  what 
was  in  his  mind,  he  was  unable  to  verify 
his  suspicions  as  to  his  new  acquaintance’s 
moral  attributes.  He  received  daily  from 
Vergy  a thick  package  of  compositions. 
His  mistress  counselled  him  to  go  frequently 
and  see  his  father ; the  recommendation  was 
a disagreeable  one,  but  he  complied.  In  a 
word,  he  was  succeeding  fairly  well  in  mak- 
ing a reputation  for  himself,  when  one 
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morning  he  awoke  in  surprise  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  two  cool,  soft  hands  upon  his 
eyes. 

It  was  Mme  de  Renal,  who  had  come  in  to 
the  city  that  morning  and,  skipping  nimbly 
up  the  stairs  and  leaving  the  children  occu- 
pied with  a pet  rabbit  that  had  shared  the 
carriage  with  them,  had  reached  Julien’s 
chamber  a moment  in  advance  of  them. 
The  instant  was  delicious,  but  all  too  brief ; 
Mme  de  Renal  had  disappeared  when  the 
children  came  up  with  the  rabbit,  which  they 
insisted  on  showing  to  their  friend.  Julieu 
gave  them  all  a warm  welcome,  including 
the  rabbit.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
back  after  an  absence  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  5 he  felt  how  deeply  he  was  attached 
to  those  children,  what  pleasure  their  prattle 
afforded  him.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
sweetness  of  their  accents,  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  their  little  ways,  which  were  an 
agreeable  substitute  for  the  vulgar  manners 
and  low  thoughts  amidst  which  he  breathed 
and  lived  in  Verri^res.  It  was  ever  the  fear 
that  something  would  be  amiss,  ever  luxury 
and  clovmishness  contending  for  the  suprem- 
acy. The  people  with  whom  he  dined,  speak- 
ing of  the  joint  on  their  table,  would  make 
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confessions  humiliating  to  themselves  and 
nauseating  to  the  listener. 

“You  people  of  birth  have  some  justifica- 
tion for  being  proud,”  he  said  to  Mine  de 
Renal.  And  he  told  her  the  story  of  the 
various  dinners  he  had  eaten. 

“ Then  you  are  the  fashion,  it  appears ! ” 
And  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  thought 
of  Mme  Valenod  painting  her  old  cheeks 
every  time  she  expected  Julien.  “ I beheve 
that  she  has  designs  upon  your  heart,”  she 
added. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  delightfully.  The 
presence  of  the  children,  although  it  might 
seem  embarrassing  at  first,  in  reality  pro- 
moted the  general  happiness.  They  knew 
not  how  to  testify  their  joy  at  seeing  their 
instructor  once  again.  The  servants  had 
not  failed  to  inform  them  that  he  had  been 
offered  two  hundred  francs  more  to  teach 
the  little  Valenods. 

In  the  midst  of  the  breakfast  Stanislas- 
Xavier,  still  pale  from  his  late  severe  illness, 
suddenly  asked  his  mother  what  was  the 
value  of  the  silver  cup  from  which  he  was 
drinking. 

“ Wliy  do  you  ask  that  ? ” 

“ I want  to  sell  it  and  give  the  money  to 
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M.  Jiilien,  so  tliat  lie  may  not  be  a dupe  by 
staying  witli  us.’^ 

Julien  embraced  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
His  mother  wept  openly,  while  Julien,  who 
had  taken  the  boy  on  his  knee,  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  him  that  he  should  not  make 
use  of  the  word  dupe,  which,  employed  in 
that  sense,  was  an  expression  used  only  by 
lackeys.  Seeing  th  e pleasure  th at  it  afforded 
Mme  de  Renal,  he  undertook  to  explain  by 
picturesque  examples  which  amused  the 
children  what  it  was  to  be  a dupe. 

“I  know,’^  said  Stanislas.  ^‘The  raven 
was  a dupe ; he  let  fall  his  cheese,  like  a big 
fool,  and  it  was  devoured  by  the  fox,  who 
was  a flatterer.” 

Mme  de  Renal,  beside  herself  with  joy, 
covered  her  children  with  kisses,  to  do  which 
necessitated  her  leaning  a little  heavily  on 
Julien. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened ; it  was  M.  de 
Renal.  His  sour,  stern  face  contrasted 
strangely  enough  with  the  innocent  merri- 
ment that  his  appearance  served  to  dispel. 
Mme  de  Renal’s  face  grew  very  pale ; she  felt 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  deny  anything 
if  questioned.  Julien  spoke  up,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  began  to  tell  the  mayor  the  story 
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of  little  Stanislas  and  the  silver  cup.  He 
felt  certain  that  the  narrative  would  have  a 
cold  reception.  In  the  first  place,  M.  de 
Renal  always  frowned  on  principle  at  men- 
tion of  the  word  silver.  The  suggestion  of 
that  metal,  he  declared,  was  always  a pre- 
amble to  some  fresh  draft  on  his  pocketbook. 

But  here  was  something  more  than  pecu- 
niary interest;  there  was  revival  of  suspi- 
cion. The  air  of  happiness  that  pervaded  his 
family  in  his  absence  was  not  calculated  to 
mend  matters  in  the  eves  of  a man  of  such 
overweening  vanity.  As  his  wife  w^as  eulo- 
gising Julien’s  happy  manner  of  imparting 
information  to  the  children : 

“Yes,  yes!”  he  snapped,  “I  know;  he 
makes  me  odious  to  my  children;  it  is  no 
trouble  to  him  to  make  himself  more  ami- 
able than  I,  who  am  the  master.  Everything 
tends  nowadaj^s  to  cast  odium  on  legitimate 
authority.  Poor  France  1 ” 

Mme  de  Renal  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
her  husband’s  manner  toward  her  might 
portend.  She  had  before  her  the  prospect 
of  twelve  whole  hours  to  be  spent  in  Julien’s 
company.  She  had  a multiplicity  of  pur- 
chases to  make  in  the  city,  and  declared  her 
intention  of  dining  at  the  inn ; aU  her  hus- 
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band  could  say  or  do  was  unable  to  dislodge 
tliat  fixed  determination.  The  children  tes- 
tified their  delight  at  hearing  the  word  inn^ 
which  is  such  a sweet  morsel  on  the  tongue 
of  modern  prudery. 

M.  de  Renal  left  his  wife  at  the  door  of 
the  first  dry-goods  shop  they  came  to,  to  go 
and  make  some  visits.  When  he  returned 
he  was  sulkier  even  than  he  had  been  that 
morning;  nothing  could  convince  him  that 
he  and  Julien  were  not  the  talk  of  the  entire 
city.  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  one  had  as  yet 
revealed  to  him  the  offensive  part  of  the 
public  comment  of  which  he  was  the  object. 
What  remarks  and  questions  were  addressed 
to  the  head  of  the  city  government  were 
-made  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining 
whether  Julien  would  remain  with  him  at  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  francs,  or  accept  the 
eight  hundred  offered  by  the  superintendent 
of  charities. 

The  superintendent,  who  encountered  M. 
de  Renal  in  the  salon  of  a common  acquaint- 
ance, gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  His  course 
w^as  not  devoid  of  adroitness ; little  is  done 
on  impulse  in  the  provinces,  and  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a sensation  is  so  rare  that 

the  most  is  made  of  it. 
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M.  Valenod  was  what  is  called  at  a hun- 
dred leagues  from  Paris  a farand,  which 
means  a man  of  pushing,  impudent  and 
coarse-fibred  nature.  His  success  in  life 
since  1815  had  served  to  intensify  his  natu- 
ral character.  He  had  reigned,  so  to  speak, 
in  Verrim^es  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Renal, 
but,  far  more  active  than  his  superior,  with- 
out sense  of  shame  or  decency,  having  his 
finger  in  every  pie,  constantly  on  the  move, 
writing,  talking,  speechifying,  swallowing- 
affronts  as  if  he  found  them  an  agreeable 
diet,  keeping  his  personal  pretensions  in  the 
background,  he  had  in  the  end  attained  a 
credit  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  that 
was  fully  equal  to  the  mayor’s.  M.  Yalenod 
had  virtually  said  to  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
place,  “ Give  me  the  two  greatest  blockheads 
you  have  in  your  guild  ” ; to  the  law^^ers, 
‘^Show  me  your  two  greatest  dunces”;  to 
the  physicians,  “Point  out  your  two  most 
notorious  quacks,”  and  when  he  had  got  to- 
gether the  most  shameless  representatives 
of  each  calling  he  said  to  them,  “ Let  us  reign 
in  concert.” 

The  manners  of  those  gentry  were  offen- 
sive to  M.  de  Renal.  Yalenod,  blessed  with 
a thicker  hide,  took  offence  at  nothing,  not 
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even  the  affronts  that  little  Abbe  Maslon  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  on  him  in  public. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  however, 
M.  Valenod  had  found  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  accusations 
which  he  well  knew  it  was  in  anybody’s 
power  to  bring  against  him,  and  to  do  this 
and  assert  his  authority  had  indulged  in 
some  petty  insolences  of  no  particular  im- 
portance. His  activity  had  redoubled  since 
M.  Appert’s  visit  and  the  fears  that  it  inspired. 
He  had  made  three  journeys  to  Besan^on ; 
letters  of  his  were  despatched  by  every  mail ; 
others  were  intrusted  to  mysterious  messen- 
gers who  came  knocking  at  his  door  at  night- 
fall. He  was  not  sure  that  he  had  not  made 
a mistake  in  applying  for  the  dismissal  of 
old  Abbe  Chelan,  for  owing  to  that  vindic- 
tive proceeding  several  religious  persons  of 
good  birth  looked  on  him  as  a man  thor- 
oughly depraved  at  heart.  Besides,  the 
granting  of  that  favour  had  placed  him  in  a 
position  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  Grand 
Vicar  de  Frilair;  the  requests  he  received 
from  him  were  not  always  of  an  agreeable 
nature.  Such  was  the  condition  of  his  affaiis 
when  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  writing 
an  anonymous  letter.  To  add  to  his  embar- 
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rassment  his  wife  declared  to  him  that  she 
wanted  Julien  as  an  inmate  of  their  house ; 
it  was  a matter  of  personal  pride  with  her. 

In  these  circumstances  M.  Valenod  was 
looking  forward  to  a decisive  scene  with  his 
quondam  confederate,  M.  de  Eenal.  The 
latter  addressed  him  with  reproaches  and 
hard  words,  for  which  he  did  not  care  par- 
ticularly, but  he  might  write  to  Besangon,  or 
even  to  Paris.  Some  minister’s  cousin  might 
suddenly  drop  down  on  Verrieres  and  take 
the  poorhouse  from  him.  It  occurred  to  M. 
Valenod  to  make  up  to  the  Liberals;  that  is 
why  several  of  their  number  were  invited 
to  the  dinner  at  which  Julien  was  present. 
They  would  have  been  efficient  allies  against 
the  mayor.  But  an  election  might  be  held, 
and  it  was  too  evident  that  the  poorhouse 
and  an  unfavoimable  vote  were  incompatible. 
Mme  de  Renal  understood  aU  these  matters, 
and  explained  them  to  Julien  while  he  was 
acting  as  her  escort  in  her  excursion  among 
the  shops ; the  narrative  finally  brought  them 
to  the  Cours  de  la  Fidelite,  where  they  spent 
some  hours  together,  almost  as  peacefully 
as  if  they  had  been  at  Vergy. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Valenod  was  endea- 
vouring to  avert  a scene  with  his  former 
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master  by  assuming  a bold  face  toward  him. 
The  plan  succeeded  for  that  day,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  mayor’s  temper. 

Never  did  conflict  between  vanity  and  love 
of  money  in  its  meanest  and  most  sordid 
form  induce  in  man  a more  pitiful  frame  of 
mind  than  M.  de  Renal  was  in  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  inn  where  he  was  to 
meet  his  wife.  His  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  never  been  jollier  or  gayer.  The 
contrast  capped  the  climax  of  his  irritation. 

“ My  family  would  prefer  my  room  to  my 
company,  I see ! ” was  his  salutation  on  en- 
tering, in  a voice  that  he  tried  to  make  im- 
posing. 

His  wife’s  only  answer  was  to  draw  him 
to  one  side  and  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  Julien.  The  few  happy  hours 
she  had  spent  that  day  had  restored  to  her 
the  ease  and  firmness  required  to  carry  out 
the  line  of  conduct  she  had  been  meditating 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  A circumstance  that 
completed  the  unhappy  chief  magistrate’s 
discomfiture  was  the  knowledge  that  his  love 
of  money  was  made  the  subject  of  ill-natured 
comment  throughout  the  city.  M.  Valenod 
was  generous  as  a highwayman,  and  had 
behaved  most  nobly  in  the  matter  of  the 
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last  few  collections  for  tlie  brotherhood  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  congregation  of  the  Virgin, 
the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  etc. 

Among  the  nobility  and  commonalty  of 
Yerrieres  and  its  vicinity,  systematically 
classified  on  the  books  of  the  reverend  col- 
lectors in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
their  contributions,  M.  de  RenaPs  name  had 
more  than  once  been  seen  occupying  the 
very  bottom  line  of  the  page.  In  vain  had 
he  sought  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that 
he  ‘‘was  not  making  anything.”  That  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  clergy  permit  no  tri- 
fling. 
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II  piacere  di  alzar  la  testa  tutto  I’anno  e ben  paga- 
to  da  certi  quart!  d’ora  che  bisogna  passar.— Casti. 

UT  leave  we  this  small  man  with 
his  small  fears ; why  did  he  re- 
ceive beneath  his  roof  a man  of 
feeling,  wdien  what  he  wanted 
was  a man  with  the  soul  of  a valet?  It  is 
the  way  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  when 
a noble  and  mighty  personage  meets  wdth  a 
man  of  feeling  he  kills  him,  banishes  him, 
imprisons  him,  or  so  humiliates  him  that  the 
other  goes  off  and  foolishly  dies  of  a broken 
heart.  In  the  present  instance,  fortunately, 
it  is  not  the  man  of  feeling  who  suffers  yet. 
The  great  misfortune  of  the  small  cities  of 
France,  and  of  elective  governments  gener- 
ally, like  that  of  New  York,  is  that  they 
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cannot  ignore  the  presence  in  the  world  of 
men  like  M.  de  Renal.  In  a city  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  these  persons  form 
public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  terrible 
in  a country  where  there  is  constitutional 
government.  A man  blessed  with  a noble 
and  generous  soul,  and  who  might  have  been 
your  friend,  but  who  lives  a hundred  leagues 
away,  judges  you  by  the  public  opinion  of 
your  city,  which  is  formed  by  the  fools  whom 
nature  has  sent  into  the  world  rich,  noble, 
and  with  moderate  opinions.  Woe  be  unto 
the  man  who  distinguishes  himself ! 

Immediately  after  dinner  the  family  started 
on  its  return  to  Vergy,  but  on  the  second 
day  afterward  Julien  saw  them  all  back  in 
Verri^res  again. 

Before  the  expiration  of  an  hour  he  dis- 
covered, greatly  to  his  astonishment,  that 
Mme  de  Renal  had  a secret  that  she  was 
keeping  from  him.  She  broke  off  her  con- 
versation with  her  husband  when  he  entered 
the  room,  and  seemed  almost  to  prefer  his 
absence  to  his  presence.  Julien  was  not 
slow  to  take  the  hint.  He  became  cold  and 
distant  ] Mme  de  Renal  noticed  it,  but  asked 
for  no  explanation.  Is  she  about  to  give 
me  a successor!’'  Julien  thought.  “Only 
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day  before  yesterday  slie  was  so  confidential 
with  me  ! But  they  say  that  is  the  way  those 
great  ladies  all  act.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  kings,  too ; they  are  never  sweeter  than 
to  the  minister  who,  on  returning  to  his 
abode,  will  find  his  letter  of  dismissal.” 

Julien  noticed  that  in  these  conversations, 
which  were  cut  short  so  unceremoniously  at 
his  approach,  there  was  a great  deal  said  of 
a property  belonging  to  the  commune  of 
Verrieres,  an  old  but  very  roomy  and  com- 
modious house,  situated  opposite  the  church 
in  the  busiest  quarter  of  the  city.  ^^What 
can  there  be  in  common  between  that  old 
house  and  a new  lover?”  the  young  man 
asked  himself.  In  his  chagrin  he  repeated 
to  himself  those  graceful  lines  of  Francis  the 
First,  which  seemed  new  to  him  because  it  was 
less  than  a month  since  Mine  de  Renal  had 
recited  them  to  him.  And  with  what  innu- 
merable vows  and  countless  caresses  she  had 
striven  at  that  time  to  prove  to  him  that  there 
was  no  word  of  truth  in  the  monarch’s  verses ! 

Soiivent  femme  varie, 

Bienfol  est  qui  s’ y fie. 

M.  de  Renal  set  out  in  a post-chaise  for 
Besan^on.  He  seemed  greatly  worried ; the 
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journey  was  decided  on  at  an  hour’s  notice. 
On  his  return  he  threw  a heavy  package 
wrapped  in  gray  paper  on  the  table. 

“That  miserable  affaii*  is  ended/’  he  said 
to  his  wife. 

An  hour  later  the  bill-poster  came  and 
took  away  the  package ; Julien  followed  him 
close  at  his  heels.  “ I shall  learn  the  secret 
at  the  first  street  corner.” 

He  waited  impatiently  behind  the  bill-pos- 
ter while  the  latter  with  his  great  brush  was 
daubing  the  paste  over  the  back  of  the  plac- 
ard. When  it  was  displayed  upon  the  wall 
Julien’s  curiosity  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  announcement  in  detail  of  the  sale  at 
public  auction  of  the  lease  of  the  old  mansion 
that  he  had  heard  mentioned  in  the  conver- 
sation between  M.  de  Renal  and  his  wife. 
The  sale  was  set  down  for  the  following  day 
at  two  o’clock,  in  the  hall  of  the  commune, 
at  the  extinction  of  the  third  candle.  Julien 
was  mystified  5 it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
notice  given  was  too  short:  would  it  not 
have  the  effect  of  shutting  out  intending 
bidders  ? But  the  poster,  which  was  dated 
back  two  weeks,  gave  him  no  further  in- 
formation, although  he  studied  it  carefully 

on  three  different  walls. 
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He  went  and  gave  a look  at  the  old  man- 
sion. The  porter,  unaware  of  his  approach, 
was  saying  mysteriously  to  a neighbour : 

Bah  ! no  use,  I tell  you.  M.  Maslon  has 
promised  him  he  shall  have  it  for  three  hun- 
dred francs,  and  when  the  mayor  made  a 
fuss  about  the  matter  the  Grand  Vicar  de 
Frilair  sent  for  him  to  come  and  see  the 
Bishop.’’ 

Julien’s  appearance  seemed  to  incommode 
the  two  friends,  who  immediately  began  to 

talk  of  something  else. 

Julien  made  it  his  business  to  be  present 
at  the  sale.  The  dimly  lighted  room  was 
crowded  *,  every  one  eyed  his  neighbour  sus- 
piciouslv*  -^1  eyes  were  bent  on  a table, 
where  the  young  man  descried  three  lighted 
candle-ends  in  a pewter  plate.  The  legal 
functionary  was  shouting.  Three  hundred 
francs,  gentlemen ! 

“ Three  hundred  francs ! it ’s  a swindle,”  a 
man  said  under  his  breath  to  his  neighbour. 
Julien  was  close  behind  them.  It  is  worth 
eight  hundred  easily ; I will  go  over  that 

bid.” 

“You  will  wish  you  had  n’t.  Do  you 
think  you  will  be  any  better  off  for  making 
enemies  of  M.  Maslon,  M.  Valenod,  the  Bish- 
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op,  his  terrible  Grand  Vicar  de  Frilair,  and 
all  the  gang  ? ” 

Tlu-ee  hundred  and  twenty  francs ! ” the 
other  shouted. 

“You  great  donkey!”  said  his  friend. 
“ See,  there  is  one  of  the  mayor’s  spies  now,” 
he  added,  giving  a glance  at  Julien. 

Julien  turned  quickly  to  resent  the  impu- 
tation, but  the  two  Francs- Comtois  had  al- 
ready dismissed  him  from  their  thoughts. 
He  profited  by  the  example  of  indifference 
which  they  displayed.  At  that  moment  the 
third  candle  flickered  and  went  out,  and  the 
auctioneer  announced  in  his  droning  voice 
that  the  lease  was  awarded  for  nine  years  to 
M.  de  Saint-Giraud,  head  clerk  at  the  pre- 
fecture of , at  the  yearly  rental  of  three 

hundred  and  thirty  francs. 

As  soon  as  the  mayor  had  left  the  hall 
every  one  had  something  to  say  by  way  of 
comment.  “ The  commune  is  thirty  francs 
richer,  thanks  to  Grogeot’s  recklessness,” 
said  one.  “Yes,  but  Grogeot  will  be  made 
to  pay  for  it,”  replied  another.  “Depend 
on  it  that  M.  de  Saint-Giraud  won’t  forget 
him.” 

“What  rascality!”  said  a big  man  on 

J ulien’s  left : a house  for  which  I would 
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have  paid  eight  hundred  francs  for  my  fac- 
tory, and  been  glad  to  get  it ! ” 

“Bah!”  said  a young  Liberal  manufac- 
turer in  reply,  “ is  n’t  M.  de  Saint-Giraud 
of  the  congregation  ? and  are  n’t  all  his  four 
boys  provided  with  free  scholarships  ? Poor 
man  1 it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  com- 
mune of  Verrieres  should  give  him  a lift  of 

five  hundred  a year.” 

“ And  to  think  that  the  mayor  was  power- 
less to  prevent  it ! ” observed  a third.  “ For 
he  is  ultra,  there ’s  no  denying  that,  but  he 
does  n’t  steal.” 

“ Oh,  he  does  n’t  steal ! ” another  man  re- 
jQj^22©d.  No  5 he  knows  a trick  worth  two 
of  that.  All  the  swag  goes  into  a common 
fund  and  is  divided  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  But  there  is  that  little  Sorel— let ’s 

be  going.” 

Julien  came  home  in  an  exceedingly  bad 
humour  5 he  found  Mine  de  Penal  very  sad. 
“You  have  been  attending  the  sale?”  she 

asked. 

“Yes,  madame,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  taken  for  Monsieur  the  Mayor’s  spy.” 
“ If  he  had  taken  my  advice  he  would  have 

gone  away  for  a time.” 

x\t  this  juncture  M.  de  Renal  appeared ; 
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lie  was  very  glum.  Not  a word  was  spoken 
during  dinner.  He  directed  Julien  to  ac- 
company the  children  to  Vergy;  the  ride 
was  a dismal  one.  Mnie  de  R^nal  attempted 
to  console  her  husband. 

“You  should  be  used  to  such  things  by 
this  time,  my  friend.” 

At  evening  they  sat  in  silence  about  the 
domestic  hearth ; there  was  not  a sound  save 
the  sputtering  of  the  blazing  beech  logs.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  of  melancholy 
from  which  the  happiest  families  are  not  at 
all  times  exempt.  One  of  the  children  joy- 
fully exclaimed : 

“ A ring ! a ring  at  the  bell ! ” 

“ Morhleu ! ” exclaimed  the  mayor,  “if  it 
is  M.  de  Saint- Giraud  come  to  badger  me 
under  the  pretext  of  thanking  me  I shall  give 
him  a piece  of  my  mind ; it  is  a little  too 
much.  Valenod  will  get  aU  the  profit  and  I 
all  the  blame.  What  is  to  be  done  if  those 
cursed  Jacobin  newspapers  get  wind  of  the 
affair  and  make  of  me  another  M.  Nonante-  ' 
cinq  ? ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
a fine-looking  man  with  big  black  side-whis- 
kers, who  entered  the  room  on  the  heels  of 
the  servant. 
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“ Mr.  Mayor,  I am  the  Signor  Geronimo. 
Here  is  a letter  to  your  address  that  M.  le 
Chevalier  de  Beauvaisis,  attache  to  the  em- 
bassy at  Naples,  gave  me  at  the  time  of  my 
departure— which  was  only  nine  days  ago,” 
the  signor  added  with  a sprightly  air,  look- 
ing at  Mme  de  Renal.  “ M.  de  Beauvaisis, 
your  cousin  and  my  very  good  friend,  ma- 
dame,  tells  me  that  you  speak  Italian.” 

Gloom  gave  way  to  gayety  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Neapolitan’s  sunny  humour. 
Mme  de  Renal  insisted  that  he  must  be  hun- 
gry and  had  supper  prepared  5 she  bustled 
about,  inoculating  the  whole  household  with 
her  activity.  Her  principal  object  was  to 
efface  from  Julien’s  mind  the  disagreeable 
impression  produced  by  twice  hearing  him- 
self called  a spy  that  day.  The  Signor  Gero- 
nimo was  a singer  of  renown,  moved  in  the 
best  society,  and  possessed  a lively  disposi- 
tion, qualities  which  in  France  are  not  apt 
to  be  found  together  in  the  same  person. 
After  supper  he  sang  a little  duettino  with 
Mme  de  Renal.  He  had  a charming  gift  of 
stoiy-telling.  When  at  one  o’clock  Julien 
suggested  to  the  children  that  it  was  time 
for  them  to  go  to  bed  they  objected  strenu- 
ously. 
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‘‘  Tell  us  that  story  again/’  said  the  eldest. 

“It  is  my  own  story,  signorino/’  the  Sig- 
nor Geronimo  replied.  “ Eight  years  ago  I 
was,  like  you,  a pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Naples— I was  about  your  age,  I mean  j but 
I had  not  the  honour  to  be  the  son  of  the  il- 
lustrious mayor  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Ver- 
rieres.”  The  compliment  elicited  a sigh 
from  M.  de  Renal ; he  glanced  at  his  wife. 

“ The  Signor  Zingarelli,”  the  young  singer 
continued,  purposely  exaggerating  his  for- 
eign accent,  at  which  the  children  screamed 
with  laughter— “ the  Signor  Zingarelli  was 
an  uncommonly  strict  master.  He  was  not 
loved  at  the  Conservatory,  but  insisted  on 
being  treated  as  if  he  was.  I used  to  steal 
out  as  often  as  I had  a chance ; I went  to  the 
little  theatre  of  San-Carlino,  where  there  was 
music  fit  for  the  gods ; but,  O heavens  ! how 
to  scrape  together  the  eight  sous  that  one 
had  to  pay  for  a ticket  to  the  pit?— an 
e-norm-ous  sum ! ” he  said,  looking  at  the 
children,  and  the  children  looked  back  at 
him  and  laughed  again.  “Signor  Giovan- 
none,  the  director  of  the  San-Carlino,  heard 
me  sing.  I was  sixteen  years  old.  ^ That 
boy  is  a treasure/  said  he. 

“He  came  to  me  and  said:  ‘Would  you 
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like  that  I should  engage  you,  my  little 
friend  ? ’ 

“ ^ How  much  will  you  pay  me  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Forty  ducats  a month/  That  is  a hun- 
dred and  sixty  francs,  gentlemen.  I thought 
I saw  the  heavens  opening  above  my  head. 

^ But  Zingarelli  is  so  strict  j how  can  I 
obtain  his  permission  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Lascia  fare  a nie.^  ” 

“ ‘ Let  me  attend  to  itM  cried  the  eldest 
of  the  children. 

“Quite  right,  young  gentleman.  The 
Signor  Giovannone  he  say  to  me,  ^ Caro,  first 
of  all  a little  scrap  of  an  engagement.’  I 
sign  : he  give  me  three  ducats.  Never  have 
I seen  so  much  money.  Then  he  tell  me 
what  I am  to  do. 

“ The  next  day  I request  an  interview  with 
the  terrible  Signor  Zingarelli.  The  old  valet 
de  chambre  tell  me  to  walk  in. 

“ ^ What  do  you  want  with  me,  scapegrace  ?’ 
says  Zingarelli. 

“ ‘ Maestro,’  I reply,  ‘ I repent  of  my  sins. 
Never  again  will  I break  bounds  or  climb 
over  the  fence  of  the  Conservatorv.  I mean 
to  study  twice  harder  than  ever  before.’ 

“ ‘If  it  were  not  that  I was  afraid  of  ruin- 
ing the  most  magnificent  bass  voice  that  I 
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ever  heard,  I would  shut  you  up  on  bread 
and  water  for  two  weeks,  you  young  black- 
guard.^ 

‘‘  ‘ Maestro,'  I replied,  ‘ I mean  to  be  an 
example  to  the  whole  school,  credete  a me. 
But  I want  to  ask  a favour  of  you : if  any  one 
comes  to  you  and  asks  for  me  to  sing  outside, 
refuse.  Tell  them  you  cannot  permit  it.' 

‘ And  who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to 
Avant  a confounded  reprobate  like  you  ? Do 
you  think  I would  ever  allow  you  to  leave 
the  Conservatory  f Are  you  trying  to  make 
game  of  me  ? Be  off  with  you— be  olf ! ’ he 
roared,  aiming  a kick  at  me,  ‘or  ware  the 
dark  cell  and  a diet  of  dry  bread.' 

“An  hour  afterward  the  Signor  Giovan- 
none  calls  on  the  director. 

“ ‘ You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  me 
a rich  man,'  he  says.  ‘Give  me  Geronimo. 
With  him  singing  in  my  theatre,  I shall  be 
able  this  winter  to  buy  a husband  for  my 
daughter.' 

“ ‘ Wliat  do  you"  want  with  that  ne'er-do- 
well?'  asks  Zingarelli.  ‘No,  I won't— you 
sha'n't  have  him ; and  besides,  even  if  I gave 
my  consent  he  would  not  leave  the  Conser- 
vatory j he  has  just  assured  me  he  would 
not.’ 
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‘‘  ‘ If  his  assent  is  all  that  stands  in  the 
way/  Giovannone  gravely  says,  drawing  my 
engagement  from  liis  pocket,  ‘ carta  canta ! 
here  is  his  signature/ 

‘^Zingarelli  darted  at  the  bell-rope  and 
almost  pulled  it  down.  ‘ Turn  that  Geroni- 
mo  out  of  doors  this  minute/  he  screamed, 
actually  frothing  at  the  mouth.  So  they 
expelled  me,  and  I laughing  aU  the  while  fit 
to  split  my  sides.  That  same  evening  I saug 
in  the  theatre  the  air  del  Moltiplico.  Punch 
is  about  to  be  married  and  is  counting  on 
his  fingers  the  various  articles  he  will  need 
in  housekeeping,  but  is  constantly  muddled 
in  his  reckoning.’’ 

“Ah,  monsieur,  sing  us  that  air,  won’t 
you?”  said  Mine  de  Rfinal. 

Geronimo  sang  it,  and  everybody  laughed 
till  he  cried.  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  signor  finally  took  him- 
self off  to  bed,  leaving  the  whole  family  in 
raptures  over  his  jollity,  affability,  and  en- 
gaging manners. 

The  next  day  M.  and  Mme  de  Renal  fur- 
nished him  with  the  letters  that  he  was  in 
need  of  at  the  French  capital. 

“ So,  deceit  and  falsehood  are  everywhere,” 
moralised  Julien.  “There  is  the  Signor 
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Geronimo  going  to  London,  where  he  is  to 
receive  a salary  of  sixty  thousand  francs. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  address  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Sau-Carlino  his  divine  voice 
might  not  have  been  heard  and  admired  for 
ten  years  yet—  Faith,  I would  sooner  be  a 

Geronimo  than  a Renal.  He  mav  not  stand 

*•  */ 

so  high  in  society,  but  he  has  not  the  morti- 
fication of  being  mixed  up  with  scandals  like 
that  of  to-day,  and  his  life  is  a merry  one.” 

One  thing  surprised  Jnlien ; the  solitary 
weeks  spent  at  Verri^res  in  M.  de  RenaPs 
deserted  house  had  been  a period  of  happi- 
ness to  him.  Only  at  the  dinner-parties  he 
had  been  invited  to  had  he  known  sensations 
of  disgust  and  bitter  thoughts ; in  that  quiet 
and  lonely  house  he  could  read,  write  and 
refiect  undisturbed.  He  was  not  distracted 
every  moment  from  his  agreeable  reveries  by 
the  dreary  necessity  of  watching  the  activi- 
ties of  a grovelling  soul,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  on  his  guard  and  counteract  them 
by  hypocritical  words  and  deeds. 

“ Can  it  be  true  that  happiness  is  so  readily 
accessible ! The  cost  of  such  a life  is  little ; 
it  lies  with  me  either  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Elisa  or  become  Fouque’s  partner.  But  the 
traveller  who  has  just  finished  the  ascent  of 
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a high  mountain  sits  down  on  the  summit 
and  finds  it  pleasant  to  rest— would  he  be 
happy  if  he  were  compelled  always  to  rest  ? 

Mine  de  Renal  had  suffered  her  mind  to 
dwell  on  dangerous  thoughts.  Notwith- 
standing her  resolutions  to  the  contrary,  she 
had  revealed  to  Julien  all  the  secret  history 
of  the  auction  sale.  “ He  will  make  me  for- 
get all  my  oaths,  it  seems  ! she  said  to  her- 
self. 

She  would  have  unhesitatingly  sacrificed 
her  life  to  save  her  husband’s  had  it  been  in 
danger.  Hers  was  one  of  those  noble  and 
romantic  natures  that,  having  an  opportunity 
to  perform  a generous  action  and  neglecting 
it,  are  troubled  with  remorse  almost  as  if 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a crime.  Yet  there 
w’ere  days  when  she  was  unable  to  banish 
the  image  of  the  felicity  that  would  be  hers 
if,  being  suddenly  widowed,  she  might  marry 
Julien. 

He  manifested  more  affection  for  her  chil- 
dren than  did  their  father;  although  he 
treated  them  with  strict  justice  they  adored 
him.  She  knew  that  if  she  ever  married 
Julien  she  would  have  to  leave  that  Vergy 
whose  groves  were  so  dear  to  her.  She  be- 
held herself  living  at  Paris,  continuing  to 
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bestow  on  her  sons  an  education  that  was 
the  admiration  of  every  one.  She,  her  chil- 
dren and  Julien  were  all  perfectly  happy. 

Strange  effect  of  marriage,  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  made  it!  Weariness  of 
married  life  surely  kills  love,  when  love  has 
preceded  marriage.  And  yet,  a philosopher 
has  said,  it  quickly  produces  in  people  rich 
enough  to  dispense  with  working  profound 
weariness  of  all  tranquil  enjoyments.  And 
among  women  it  is  only  the  most  insensible 
that  it  does,  not  predispose  to  love. 

The  philosopher’s  reflection  enables  me  to 
excuse  Mme  de  Renal,  but  Yerrieres  did  not 
excuse  her,  and  the  whole  city,  unawares  to 
her,  was  talking  of  nothing  but  the  scandal 
of  her  amom’s.  Owing  to  that  cii'cumstance 
ennui  was  less  prevalent  that  autumn  than 
usual. 

The  autumn  and  a portion  of  the  winter 
passed  quickly.  The  time  came  for  them  to 
leave  the  woods  of  Vergy.  Society  at  Yer- 
rik’es  was  beginning  to  take  it  ill  that  its 
censures  produced  so  little  effect  on  M.  de 
Renal.  In  less  than  a week  several  grave 
persons,  of  that  class  who  indemnify  them- 
selves for  their  habitual  sanctimoniousness 
by  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  missions  of 
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this  description,  felt  it  their  duty  to  impart 
their  suspicions  to  him,  but  were  extremely 
cautious  in  the  selection  of  their  language. 

M.  Valenod,  who  was  playing  his  cards 
with  great  circumspection,  had  placed  Elisa 
with  a wealthy  family  where  there  were  five 
Avomen-servants.  Fearing,  as  she  said,  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  find  a situation  for 
the  winter,  the  girl  had  only  asked  this  family 
about  two-thirds  the  wages  she  had  been  re- 
ceiving at  the  mayor’s.  She  had  spontane- 
ously had  the  bright  idea  of  confessing  at 
the  same  time  to  two  priests,  the  Abbe  Che- 
lan and  his  successor,  in  order  to  acquaint 
them  both  with  the  particulars  of  Julien’s 
amours. 

On  the  day  succeeding  his  return,  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  Julien  was  sent  for 
by  the  Abbe  Chelan. 

I ask  you  nothing,”  the  priest  said  to  him  ; 

I request,  and  if  necessary  order,  that  you 
tell  me  nothing ; I require  that  Avithin  three 
days  you  start  for  the  seminary  at  Besangon, 
or  for  the  abode  of  your  friend  Fouque,  Avho 
is  still  disposed  to  deal  generously  by  you. 
I have  foreseen  and  arranged  everything,  but 
go  you  must,  and  not  return  to  Verrieres  for 
one  year.” 
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Julien  made  no  reply ; he  was  consideiing 
whether  he  ought  to  be  offended  in  his  honour 
by  the  arrangements  which  M.  Chelan,  who 
certainly  was  not  his  father,  had  made  in  his 
behalf. 

At  this  hour  to-morrow  I will  do  myself 
the  honour  of  calling  on  you  again,”  he  finally 
said  to  the  Cm’e. 

M.  Chelan,  who  had  expected  to  carry  the 
day  by  virtue  of  his  authority  with  one  so 
young,  had  much  to  say.  Julien,  assuming 
his  most  humble  bearing  and  expression, 
answered  not  a word. 

He  got  away  at  last  and  hurried  off  to 
Mme  de  Renal,  whom  he  found  in  deep  de- 
jection. Her  husband  had  been  talking  to 
her  with  some  degree  of  frankness.  The 
result  of  his  natural  weakness  of  character, 
assisted  by  the  prospect  of  the  inheritance  at 
BesanQon,  had  been  to  decide  him  to  look  on 
her  as  perfectly  innocent.  He  had  been  tell- 
ing her  of  the  strange  condition  in  which  he 
found  public  opinion  in  Verrieres.  The 
public  was  wrong,  it  was  misled  by  envious 
backbiters ; but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

Mme  de  Renal  flattered  herself  for  a mo- 
ment with  the  vain  illusion  that  Julien  might 
accept  M.  Valenod’s  proposition  and  remain 
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in  Verri^res.  But  she  w^s  no  longer  the 
simple  and  timid  woman  of  the  previous 
year ; her  fatal  passion  and  her  remorse  had 
instructed  her.  With  deep  distress  she  rec- 
ognised the  fact,  while  conversing  with  her 
husband,  that  a separation,  at  all  events  for 
the  time  being,  was  unavoidable.  “When 
I am  no  longer  at  his  side  J ulien  will  revert 
to  his  ambitious  projects,  so  natural  to  one 
possessed  of  nothing.  And  I,  great  God ! I 
am  so  rich ! and  so  little  to  my  happiness ! 
He  will  forget  me.  Lovable  as  he  is,  he  will 
beloved,he  willlove — ah  ! unhappy  woman — 
What  reason  have  I to  complain  ? Heaven 
is  just  j I persisted  in  my  wickedness,  it  has 
deprived  me  of  my  judgment.  I might  have 
purchased  Elisa’s  silence  with  money ; noth- 
ing would  have  been  simpler.  I did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  reflect  a moment ; all  my  time 
was  absorbed  in  love’s  foolish  imaginings. 
And  now  I perish.” 

One  thing  impressed  Julien  : while  impart- 
ing the  terrible  tidings  of  his  departure  to 
his  mistress  he  encountered  no  selfish  oppo- 
sition. She  made  a visible  effort  to  keep 
back  her  tears. 

“We  have  need  of  all  our  firmness,  my 
friend.”  She  cut  off  a tress  of  her  hair  and 
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gave  it  him.  “ I know  not  what  will  happen 
me/'  she  said,  “hut  if  I die,  promise  that 
you  will  not  forget  my  children.  Wherever 
you  may  be,  near  or  far,  try  to  make  honest 
men  of  them.  Should  there  be  another  rev- 
olution the  nobles  will  all  be  slaughtered ; 
their  father  will  probably  be  compelled  to 
emigrate  because  of  that  peasant  he  shot  on 
the  roof.  Watch  over  the  family—  Grive 
me  your  hand.  Adieu,  my  friend ! These 
are  the  last  moments  that  we  can  call  ours. 
This  great  sacrifice  accomplished,  I hope  that 
in  public  I shall  have  courage  to  think  of  my 
reputation.” 

Julien  was  expecting  an  outburst  of  de- 
spair. He  was  touched  by  the  simplicity  of 
her  farewell. 

“ No,  I do  not  accept  this  as  a farewell.  I 
shall  go ; they  wish  it,  you  wish  it.  But 
three  days  after  my  departure  I will  return 
at  night  to  see  you  once  again.” 

A change  came  over  Mme  de  RenaTs  exist- 
ence. Julien  loved  her,  then,  since  of  his 
own  volition  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
revisiting  her ! Her  terrible  grief  was  trans- 
formed instantaneously  into  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  emotions  she  had  ever  experi- 
enced in  her  life.  Everything  appeared  easy 
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to  her.  The  certainty  that  she  was  to  see 
her  friend  once  more  robbed  those  last  mo- 
ments of  their  terrors.  From  that  moment 
Mme  de  Renal’s  conduct,  like  her  bearing 
and  expression,  was  noble,  firm,  and  all  it 
should  be. 

M.  de  Renal  came  in  presently,  he  was 
labouring  under  great  excitement.  For  the 
first  time  he  spoke  to  his  wife  of  the  anony- 
mous letter  received  two  months  previously. 

“ I mean  to  take  it  to  the  Casino  and  show 
everybod}^  that  it  is  the  work  of  that  scoun- 
drel Valenod,  whom  I picked  out  of  the  gut- 
ter and  made  one  of  the  richest  citizens  of 
Verri^res.  I will  disgrace  him  first  and  fight 
him  afterward.  This  passes  endurance.” 

Heavens,  I may  be  a widow ! ” thought 
Mme  de  Renal.  But  almost  in  the  same 
breath  she  said  to  herself,  “ Unless  I prevent 
this  duel,  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do,  I shall 
have  my  husband’s  blood  upon  my  head.” 

She  worked  on  his  vanity  with  unparalleled 
adroitness.  In  less  than  two  hours  she  con- 
vinced him,  and  that  by  reasons  apparently 
of  his  own  discovery,  that  his  best  course 
was  to  be  more  friendlv  than  ever  with  M. 
Valenod,  and  take  back  Elisa.  It  cost  Mme 
de  Renal  an  effort  to  make  this  recommend- 
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ation  on  behalf  of  the  girl  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  her  troubles,  but  the  idea  was 
Julien’s. 

At  last,  after  a great  deal  of  skilful  man- 
agement, M.  de  Renal  was  brought  to  see 
that  of  all  the  possible  ways  of  ending  the 
disagreeable  business  there  was  none  more 
detrimental  to  his  interests  than  that  Julien, 
in  the  then  prevailing  popular  ferment  and 
wagging  of  tongues,  should  remain  in  Ver- 
ri^res  as  tutor  to  M.  Valenod’s  children.  It 
was  evidently  the  young  man’s  interest  to 
accept  the  olfer  of  the  superintendent  of 
charities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  concerned 
M.  de  Renal’s  honour  and  peace  of  mind  that 
Julien  should  leave  Verri^res  and  enter  a 
seminary,  either  at  Besangon  or  at  Dijon. 
But  how  was  he  to  be  induced  to  take  that 
step,  and  having  taken  it  how  was  he  to  sub- 
sist ? 

M.  de  Renal,  seeing  the  imminence  of  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  was  more  deeply  afflicted 
than  his  wife.  She,  for  her  part,  after  this 
conversation,  was  in  the  position  of  a brave 
man  vfflo,  tired  of  life,  has  taken  a dose  of 
stramonium ; he  has  ceased  to  be  interested 
in  the  things  about  him  and  acts  only  in 
obedience  to  the  remnant  of  force  of  his 
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physical  nature.  Thus  Louis  XIV,  as  he 
lay  dying,  said.  When  I ivas  King.  An 
admirable  saying ! 

Early  the  next  morning  M.  de  Eenal  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter.  It  was  couched 
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in  the  most  insulting  terms.  Every  line  was 
tilled  with  abusive  words  applying  to  his 
position.  It  was  the  work  of  some  envious 
subaltern.  Under  its  influence  his  unstable 
thoughts  suffered  another  change  and  re- 
verted to  the  idea  of  fighting  M.  Valenod. 
His  courage  quickly  rose  to  such  a point  as  to 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject. He  left  the  house  alone  and  went  to  a 
gunsmith^s,  where  he  purchased  a pair  of 
pistols,  which  he  directed  the  man  to  load. 

“Napoleon’s  administration  in  all  its 
strictness  might  come  back  to  earth,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “it  would  not  find  a penny  dis- 
honestly appropriated  to  reproach  me  with. 
The  utmost  I did  was  to  close  my  eyes ; but 
I liave  letters  in  my  desk  that  will  hold  me 
harmless.” 

Mme  de  Renal  was  frightened  by  her  hus- 
band’s cold,  concentrated  rage ; it  recalled 
the  fatal  idea  of  widowhood  that  had  so 
haunted  her  of  late.  She  shut  herself  in  a 
room  with  him.  For  several  hours  she 
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argued  with  him  in  vain ; he  was  swayed  by 
the  new  anonymous  letter.  Finally  she  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  the  dmection  of  his  cour- 
age and  inducing  him,  instead  of  slapping 
M,  Valenod’s  face,  to  offer  Julien  six  hun- 
di-ed  francs  to  pay  his  board  for  a year  at  a 
seminary.  M.  de  Renal,  cursing  the  fatal 
day  when  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  intro- 
duce a preceptor  into  his  family,  forgot  the 
anonymous  letter. 

He  found  a little  comfort  in  a thought 
that  he  did  not  speak  of  to  his  wife : by 
skilful  management  and  working  on  the 
young  man’s  generous  feelings,  he  hoped  to 
beat  him  down  and  induce  him  to  accept  a 
less  sum  for  refusing  Valenod’s  offer. 

Mme  de  Renal  had  considerably  more 
difficulty  in  persuading  Julien  that,  if  he 
sacrificed  to  her  husband’s  interest  a place 
of  eight  hundred  francs  publicly  offered  him 
by  the  superintendent,  he  might  without 
dishonour  accept  an  indemnity. 

‘^But  I have  never  had  the  remotest  in- 
tention,” Julien  insisted,  ^^not  for  a single 
instant,  of  accepting  that  offer.  You  have 
familiarised  me  with  the  elegancies  of  life ; 
the  vulgarity  of  those  people  would  be  the 
death  of  me.” 
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Stern  necessity  with  its  iron  hand  bent 
Jnlien’s  will.  He  compromised  with  his 
pride  by  accepting  as  a loan  the  sum  offered 
him  by  the  Mayor  of  Verrieres,  and  giving 
a note  for  it  payable  in  five  years  with  in- 
terest. 

Mme  de  RenaPs  little  treasure  of  a few 
thousand  francs  was  still  in  its  place  of  con- 
cealment in  the  cavern  up  on  the  mountain. 
She  offered  it  to  him  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, feeling  that  it  would  be  indignantly 
refused. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  the  memory  of  our 
loves  detestable?”  said  Julien. 

At  last  Julien  took  his  departure  from 
VerriMes.  M.  de  Renal  was  perfectly  happy  ; 
when  the  time  came  to  receive  the  stipulated 
sum  of  money  the  sacrifice  proved  too  great 
for  the  young  man.  He  refused  to  take  it. 
M.  de  Rmial  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck 
and  wept  for  joy.  Julien  having  asked  him 
for  a certificate  of  character,  he  could  not 
find  in  his  vocabulary  terms  glowing  enough 
to  express  his  admiration  of  the  tutor’s  be- 
haviour. Our  hero  had  five  louis  that  he 
had  saved  from  his  salary,  and  proposed  to 
request  a loan  of  a like  sum  from  F ouque. 

He  was  deeply  affected.  But  by  the  time 
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he  had  placed  a league  between  him  and 
Verri^res,  where  he  was  leaving  so  much 
love,  all  he  thought  of  was  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a capital,  a great  military  post  like 
Besan^on. 

During  this  brief  absence  of  three  days 
Mine  de  Renal  was  beguiled  by  one  of  love’s 
most  cruel  deceptions.  Her  life  was  endur- 
able ; between  her  and  the  extremity  of 
suffering  was  that  last  interview  which  she 
was  to  have  with  Julien.  She  counted  the 
hours,  the  minutes  that  intervened.  At 
length,  in  the  night  of  the  third  day,  she 
heard  the  distant  signal  that  announced  his 
coming.  After  a thousand  dangers  encoun- 
tered and  overcome  Julien  appeared  before 
her. 

From  that  moment  she  had  but  a single 
thought : I am  looking  on  him  for  the  last 
time.  She  did  not  respond  to  the  transports 
of  her  lover;  she  w^as  like  a corpse,  almost 
devoid  of  animation.  If  she  forced  herself 
to  say  she  loved  him,  it  was  with  an  air  of 
constraint  that  seemed  to  belie  her  words. 
Nothing  could  efface  from  her  mind  the  cruel 
reflection ‘that  their  parting  was  for  all  time. 
For  a moment  the  distrustful  Julien  thought 
he  was  already  forgotten.  His  w^ords  in- 
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timating  this  met  with  no  other  answer  than 
the  big  tears  that  streamed  down  her  cheeks 
and  a convulsive  pressure  of  the  hand. 

“ But,  good  God ! how  can  you  expect  me 
to  believe  you?”  Julien  replied  to  his  mis* 
tress’  cold  protestations ; “ you  would  mani- 
fest a thousand  times  more  affection  to  Mme 
Derville,  or  any  other  mere  acquaintance.” 

Mme  de  Renal,  tongue-tied,  knew  not  what 
to  answer. 

^Mt  is  impossible  to  suffer  more— I hope 
that  I shall  die— I feel  my  heart  growing 
cold — ” 

Such  were  the  longest  answers  he  could 
extract  from  her. 

When  the  approach  of  day  made  his  de- 
parture necessary  Mme  de  Renal’s  tears 
ceased  entirely.  She  watched  him  fasten  a 
knotted  cord  to  the  window  without  proffer- 
ing a word,  without  returning  his  kisses.  In 
vain  Julien  said  to  her : 

Well,  things  are  at  the  pass  you  have  so 
long  and  so  ardently  desired.  You  will  live 
henceforth  without  being  tortured  by  re- 
morse. You  will  not  think  your  children  are 
going  to  die  at  every  trivial  indisposition.” 

“I  regret  that  you  could  not  embrace 

Stanislas,”  she  coldly  replied. 
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In  reflecting  on  them  Julien  was  pro- 
foundly affected  by  those  listless  embraces 
of  that  living  corpse ; for  several  leagues  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  His  heart  was 
heavy,  and  before  he  crossed  the  mountain, 
while  the  spire  of  Verri^res  remained  visible, 
he  turned  many  times  for  a parting  look. 
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What  an  uproar,  what  crowds  of  busy  people! 
what  calculation  for  the  future  in  the  brain  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty ! what  a distraction  to  love  ! 

Barnave. 

last,  on  a distant  mountain,  he 
had  a vision  of  dark  and  frown- 
ing walls ; it  was  the  citadel  of 
BesanQon.  “ What  a difference 
it  would  make  to  me,’’  he  said  with  a sigh, 
‘‘if  I were  entering  that  noble  city  as  an 
officer  in  one  of  the  regiments  stationed 

there  for  its  defence ! ” 

BesanQon,  besides  being  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  of  France,  abounds  in  men  of 
wit  and  learning.  But  Julien  was  only  a 
little  peasant,  and  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  acquaintance  with  the  notabilities. 
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Before  leaving  Fonqne’s  that  morning  he 
had  donned  a snit  of  citizen  clothing^  and  it 
was  in  that  garb  that  he  crossed  the  draw- 
bridge. With  all  the  details  of  the  siege  of 
1674  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  thought  he  would 
like  to  visit  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel 
before  immuring  himself  in  the  seminary. 
Two  or  three  times  he  was  near  being  ar- 
rested by  the  sentries;  he  pushed  his  way 
into  places  that  the  military  authorities  close 
to  the  public,  in  order  that  they  may  cut 
twelve  or  fifteen  francs’  worth  of  hay  off 
them  each  year. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  admired  the 
height  of  the  walls,  the  depth  of  the  ditches, 
the  grim  aspect  of  the  guns,  and  was  return- 
ing, his  way  led  him  past  the  fashionable 
cafe  on  the  boulevard.  He  stood  and  gazed 
in  silent  wonder ; although  he  could  read  the 
legend  Cafe  painted  in  big  letters  above  the 
double  doors,  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 
By  a violent  effort  of  the  will  he  mustered 
up  courage  enough  to  enter,  and  found  him- 
self in  a room  thirty  or  forty  paces  in  length, 
with  a ceiling  at  least  twenty  feet  high. 
Everything  was  fairy-land  for  him  that  day. 

Two  games  of  billiards  were  in  progress. 
The  markers  called  the  points;  the  players 
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sliuffled  around  the  tables,  which  were  be- 
sieged by  spectators.  Every  one  had  a cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  the  curling  smoke  wreaths 
mingled  in  a dense  blue  cloud.  The  tall 
stature  of  the  men,  their  rounded  shoulders, 
shambling  gait,  huge  side-whiskers,  and  the 
preposterous  length  of  the  frock-coats  they 
wore  attracted  Juhen’s  attention.  Those 
noble  children  of  the  ancient  Bisontiiim 
conversed  in  tones  that  made  the  windows 
rattle;  they  bore  themselves  like  mighty 
warriors.  Julien  gazed  on  the  spectacle, 
mutely  admiring ; he  was  filled  with  respect 
for  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of  a great 
capital  like  Besan^on.  He  felt  that  to  call  on 
one  of  those  haughty  individuals  who  were 
scoring  the  players’  points  at  the  billiard-table 
to  bring  him  a cup  of  coffee  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  courage  of  which  he  was  not  capable. 

But  the  young  lady  behind  the  counter 
had  noticed  the  charming  face  of  the  youth- 
ful countryman  who,  halted  near  the  stove 
with  his  little  paper  parcel  tucked  under  his 
arm,  was  contemplating  the  plaster  of  Paris 
bust  of  the  King.  That  young  person,  a 
tall  Franc-Comtoise  maiden,  attractive  in 
form  and  feature  and  attired  with  a magni- 
ficence calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  cafe, 
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had  already  twice  lisped  in  a low  voice  in- 
tended for  J alien’s  ear  alone,  “Monsieur! 
monsieur  1 ” Jnlien,  turning,  encountered 
a pair  of  very  tender  big  blue  eyes,  and  saw 
that  the  object  of  the  fair  being’s  solicitude- 
was  no  other  than  himself. 

He  stepped  quickly  up  to  the  counter  and 
the  pretty  girl  as  he  w'ould  have  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy.  In  this  adventurous  move- 
ment his  parcel  fell  to  the  floor. 

What  pity  must  our  provincial  inspire  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  young  school-boys  of  Paris, 
who  at  the  age  of  fifteen  have  already  mas- 
tered the  art  of  entering  a cafe  with  aplomb  ! 
But  those  youths,  so  elegantly  mannered  at 
fifteen,  at  eighteen  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
become  common.  The  passionate  timidity 
that  is  met  with  in  the  provinces  is  some- 
times subjugated,  and  in  that  case  is  replaced 
by  an  equally  passionate  force  of  will.  As 
he  approached  the  celestial  creature  who  had 
condescended  to  honour  him  with  her  notice, 
“I  must  speak  the  truth  to  her,”  thought 
Julien,  who  had  screwed  up  his  courage  by 
a violent  effort. 

“ Madame,  this  is  the  first  time  I ever  was 
in  BesanQon ; might  I have  a roll  and  a cup 
of  coffee  if  I pay  for  them  ? ” 
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The  young  lady  smiled  slightly  and  then 
blushed  5 she  feared  the  handsome  young 
man  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  bil- 
liard-players and  be  made  the  butt  of  their 
buffoonery  and  coarse  witticisms.  He  would 
be  frightened  and  would  not  come  again. 

“ Sit  down  here,  near  me,”  she  said,  desig- 
nating a small  marble-topped  table  which 
was  almost  hidden  by  the  great  mahogany 
counter  that  projected  into  the  room. 

The  young  lady  leaned  over  the  counter, 
thereby  disclosing  the  outlines  of  a magnifi- 
cently developed  bust.  Julien  was  quick  to 
take  notice;  his  ideas  underwent  a sudden 
change.  The  fair  one  had  placed  before  him 
a cup  and  saucer,  sugar  and  a roll.  She 
hesitated  to  summon  a ’waiter  to  bring  the 
coffee,  knowing  that  with  his  coming  her 
tete-a-tete  with  Julien  must  end. 

Julien  reflectively  compared  those  blond 
and  opulent  charms  with  other  beauties  that 
frequently  stirred  his  memory.  The  thought 
of  the  passion  that  he  had  inspired  in  that 
other  one  almost  completely  dispelled  his 
timidity.  The  damsel’s  time  was  short ; she 
read  in  Julien’s  eyes. 

“The  tobacco  smoke  makes  you  cough; 
come  here  for  your  breakfast  to-morrow 
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morning  before  eight  o’clock ; I am  generally 
alone  at  that  hour.” 

“What  is  your  name?”  inquired  Julien, 
with  the  caressing  smile  of  one  happy  in  his 
timidity. 

“ Amanda  Binet.” 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  send  you  in  an 
hour  or  so  a small  package,  about  the  size 
of  this  ? ” 

The  fair  Amanda  reflected  for  an  instant. 

“ I am  watched : what  you  ask  may  com- 
promise me ; however,  I will  give  you  my 
address  on  a card  which  you  can  attach  to 
the  package.  Send  it  openly.” 

“ My  name  is  Julien  Sorel,”  said  the  young 
man.  “ I have  neither  relatives  nor  acquaint- 
ances in  Besangon.” 

“ Ah ! I see,”  she  replied  with  an  air  of 
interest.  “You  are  coming  here  to  attend 
the  law  school "?  ” 

“No,  I regret  to  say;  I am  to  enter  the 

seminarv.” 

%/ 

A shade  of  disappointment  darkened 
Amanda’s  features ; she  summoned  a waiter  : 
she  had  courage  to  do  so  now.  The  waiter 
poured  the  colfee  into  Julien’s  cup  without 
looking  at  him. 

Amanda  was  recalled  to  the  desk  to  receive 
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a customer’s  reckoning;  Julien  was  proud 
of  his  bravery  in  speaking  out;  a dispute 
arose  at  one  of  the  billiard-tables.  The 
shouts  and  bad  language  of  the  plaj^ers,  re- 
verberating in  the  immense  room,  created  an 
uproar  that  astonished  Julien.  Amanda 
seemed  thoughtful  and  kept  her  eyes  low- 
ered. 

If  you  wish,  mademoiselle,”  he  suddenly 
and  resolutely  said,  “I  will  say  that  I am 
your  cousin.” 

His  little  authoritative  air  pleased  Amanda. 
“He  is  n’t  a man  of  no  account,”  she  told 
herself.  She  said  to  him,  speaking  with  great 
rapidity  and  without  looking  at  him,  for  she 
was  watching  out  to  see  if  any  one  was  ap- 
proaching the  counter : 

“ I belong  to  Genlis,  near  Dijon ; say  that 
you  are  from  Genhs  too,  and  my  mother’s 
cousin.” 

“ I won’t  forget.” 

“Every  Thursday  during  the  summer,  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  seminary  pass  the  window  of 
the  caf6.” 

“ If  you  think  of  me  when  I go  by,  have 
a bunch  of  violets  in  your  hand.”  . 

Amanda  looked  at  him  in  astonishment ; 
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under  that  look  Julien’s  courage  developed 
into  temerity ; still,  it  was  with  a fine  blush 
on  his  face  that  he  said  to  her : 

feel  that  I am  violently  in  love  with 

you  ” 

Speak  lower,  will  you  V’  she  replied  with 
a frightened  air. 

Julien  tried  to  recall  the  phrases  of  an  odd 
volume  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  that  he  had 
found  at  Vergy.  His  memory  proved  faith- 
ful; for  ten  minutes  he  had  been  reciting 
from  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  to  the  delighted 
Mademoiselle  Amanda,  and  he  was  rejoicing 
in  his  intrepidity,  when  all  at  once  the 
pretty  Franc-Comtoise  assumed  an  air  of 
freezing  coldness.  One  of  her  lovers  had 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  cafe. 

He  approached  the  counter,  whistling  and 
with  a rolling  movement  of  the  shoulders; 
he  looked  hard  at  Julien.  The  young  man’s 
imagination,  always  prompt  to  carry  him  to 
extremes,  at  once  beheld  the  prospect  of  a 
duel.  He  grew  very  pale,  pushed  away  his 
cup,  put  on  his  most  determined  air,  and 
eyed  his  rival  narrowly.  Just  then  that 
rival  stooped  as  he  poured  a glass  of  brandy 
for  himself  at  the  counter;  with  a look 

Amanda  ordered  Julien  to  lower  his  eyes. 
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He  obeyed,  and  for  two  minutes  sat  motion- 
less as  a statue  in  his  place,  pale,  determined, 
his  mind  fixed  on  what  was  coming ; he  was 
really  handsome  at  that  moment.  The  rival 
had  not  known  what  to  make  of  Julien’s 
glances;  gulping  down  his  brandy,  he  said 
a word  to  Amanda,  thrust  his  hands  down 
into  the  pockets  of  his  shaggy  greatcoat, 
and,  whistling  a tune  and  eyeing  Julien, 
walked  up  to  the  billiard-tables.  Our  hero 
rose  in  a towering  passion ; he  would  have 
insulted  the  fellow  then  and  there  if  he  had 
but  known  what  was  the  proper  way  to  set 
about  it.  He  deposited  his  parcel  on  the 
table,  and  with  as  much  swagger  in  his  air 
as  he  was  capable  of  approached  the  billiard- 

table. 

In  vain  prudence  whispered  to  him,  Small 
hope  of  the  ecclesiastica!  career  if  you  begin 
by  fighting  duels  immediately  on  your  ar- 
rival in  Besan(jon.” 

“What  matters  it!  it  shall  not  be  said 
that  I let  insolence  go  unpunished.” 

Amanda  saw  his  courage;  it  contrasted 
prettily  with  the  artlessness  of  his  manners ; 
she  at  once  accorded  him  the  preference  ovei 
the  tall  young  man  in  the  shaggy  overcoat. 
She  rose,  and  while  pretending  to  be  watch- 
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ing  a person  passing  in  the  street,  came  and 
stationed  herself  between  him  and  the  bil- 
liard-table. 

Stop  casting  cross  looks  at  that  gentle- 
man ; he  is  my  brother-in-law.” 

“ What  do  I care  ? he  looked  at  me.” 

“Do  you  wish  to  cause  me  pain?  Of 
course  he  looked  at  you;  like  enough,  too, 
he  will  come  up  and  speak  to  you.  I told 
him  that  you  were  a relative  of  my  mother 
and  were  from  Genlis.  He  is  a Franc-Com- 
tois,  and  has  never  been  farther  than  D61e 
on  the  Burgundy  road;  so  you  can  say  to 
him  whatever  comes  in  your  head  and  fear 
nothing.” 

Julien  hesitated  still;  she  quickly  added, 
the  imagination  of  a “ lady  of  the  counter  ” 
being  fertile  in  fibs  and  ready  with  expedi- 
ents : 

“Of  course  he  looked  at  you;  but  that 
was  when  he  was  asking  me  who  you  were ; 
he  is  a good-natured  fellow,  everybody’s 
friend ; he  never  intended  to  insult  you.” 

Julien  kept  his  eye  on  the  alleged  brother- 
in-law;  he  saw  him  purchase  a cue  in  the 
game  of  pool  tljat  was  going  on  at  the  more 
remote  of  the  two  tables.  He  heard  him 
shout  in  a loud  aggressive  voice,  “ My 
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break!”  He  passed  rapidly  in  front  of 
Mademoiselle  Amanda  and  advanced  a step 
in  the  direction  of  the  table.  Amanda  seized 
him  by  the  arm : 

Come  and  settle  first,”  she  said  to  him. 

She  is  right,”  refiected  Julien;  ^^she  is 
afraid  I will  rnn  away  without  paying.” 
Amanda  was  as  agitated  as  he,  and  very  red ; 
she  took  all  the  time  she  decently  could  in 
making  his  change,  murmuring  to  him  mean- 
while : 

“ Leave  the  cafe  this  instant,  or  I shall  not 
love  you  any  more — and  I do  love  you  quite 

a bit.” 

Julien  did  as  he  was  directed,  but  with 
deliberation.  “ Is  it  not  my  duty,”  he  said 
to  himself,  ''  to  go  and  stare  in  turn  at  that 
impolite  person?”  In  this  condition  of  un- 
certainty he  lingered  for  an  hour  on  the 
boulevard  before  the  cafe.  He  was  watching 
for  his  man  to  come  forth.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  Julien  went  his  way. 

He  had  been  in  BesaiiQon  only  a few  hours 
and  already  he  was  the  victim  of  remorse. 
The  old  surgeon,  in  spite  of  his  gout,  had 
formerly  given  him  some  lessons  with  the 
foils ; that  was  the  only  science  that  Julien 
had  at  the  service  of  his  anger.  But  this 
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circumstance  would  not  have  troubled  him 
if  he  had  but  known  any  other  way  of  mani- 
festing his  displeasure  than  by  a blow  5 and, 
another  consideration,  if  they  had  come  to 
fisticuffs,  his  rival,  an  athlete  in  proportions, 
would,  as  the  saying  goes,  have  wiped  the 
fioor  with  him. 

“ For  a poor  devil  hke  me,”  said  Julien  to 
himself,  ‘‘without  protection  and  without 
money,  the  difference  will  not  be  great  be- 
tween  a seminary  and  a jail ; I shall  do  well 
to  deposit  my  civilian  clothes  at  an  inn, 
where  I can  resume  them  at  pleasure.  By 
doing  so  I may  be  able  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Amanda  again,  provided  I am  able  to  escape 
from  the  seminary  now  and  then  for  a few 
hours.”  This  reasoning  was  well  enough  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  Julien  could  muster  cour- 
age to  enter  none  of  the  inns  before  which 
he  passed. 

At  last,  as  he  was  loitering  past  the  Hotel 
des  Ambassadeurs,  his  roving  eyes  encoun- 
tered those  of  a stout  lady,  on  the  right 
side  of  forty,  with  a red  face  and  a good- 
natured,  agreeable  expression.  He  advanced 
and  told  her  his  story. 

“Certainly,  my  httle  Abb6,”  replied  the 

hostess  of  the  Ambassadors,  “I  will  take 
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care  of  your  clothes  for  you,  and  will  see 
that  they  are  dusted  occasionally  into  the 
bargain.  A cloth  coat  needs  to  be  looked 
to  from  time  to  time  at  this  season  of  the 
year.”  She  took  a key  from  the  rack  and 
conducted  him  to  a chamber,  enjoining  on 
him  to  make  a list  of  his  property. 

Gracious,  M.  Sorel,  what  a fine-looking 
abbe  you  make ! ” said  the  stout  lady  when 
he  descended  to  the  kitchen.  am  going 
to  see  that  you  have  a good  dinner,  and  it 
shall  only  cost  you  twenty  sous  instead  of 
fifty,  the  usual  price,  for  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  your  little  purse.” 

“I  have  ten  louis,”  Julien  replied,  rather 
loftily. 

“Ah,  ton  Dien!  don’t  talk  so  loud,”  ex- 
claimed the  hostess  in  alarm 5 “bad  char- 
acters abound  in  Besan^on ; they  will  relieve 
you  of  your  money  in  no  time  at  all.  Be 
sure  you  keep  out  of  the  cafes;  they  are 
swarming  with  rogues  and  pickpockets.” 

“Really!”  said  Julien,  who  found  food 
for  reflection  in  the  remark. 

“Never  put  up  at  any  house  but  mine. 
Remember  that  you  will  always  find  there  a 
true  friend  and  a good  dinner  at  twenty  sous 
—that ’s  talking  to  the  purpose,  I should 
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hope.  Go  and  seat  yourself  at  the  table ; I 
will  wait  on  j^on  myself.’’ 

“I  could  not  eat  a morsel,”  said  Julien; 
“ I am  too  worried.  I shall  go  from  here 
directly  to  the  seminary.” 

The  good  woman  would  not  allow  him  to 
depart  until,  she  had  filled  his  pockets  with 
goodies.  At  last  Julien  set  out  for  his 
dreaded  destination,  the  hostess  indicating 
the  direction  from  her  door-step. 
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THE  SEMINARY 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  dinners  at  eighty- 
three  centimes,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  suppers 
at  fifty-eight  centimes,  and  chocolate  for  those  who 
are  entitled  to  it — what  profit  is  there  in  the  con- 
tract?—The  Valenod  of  Besan9on. 

E saw  in  the  distance  the  gilded 
cross  glittering  above  the  gate- 
way; he  approached  with  halting 
steps ; his  legs  seemed  to  be  giving 
way  beneath  him.  Behold  the  hell  on  earth 
from  which  there  will  be  no  escape  for  me  ! 
At  last  he  plucked  up  courage  to  ring.  The 
clang  of  the  bell  resounded  through  empty 
halls  and  passageways.  It  was  quite  ten 
minutes  before  a pale-faced  man,  dressed  in 
black,  answered  his  summons.  Julien  looked 
at  him  and  immediately  averted  his  eyes. 
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The  porter  had  a strange  and  uncanny  phys- 
iognomy. The  green  and  excessively  pro- 
tuberant pupils  of  his  eyes  were  round  like 
a cat's ; his  unwinking  eyelids  announced 
his  imperviousness  to  all  sympathy ; his  thin 
and  bloodless  lips  were  contracted  in  a semi- 
circle over  projecting  teeth.  And  yet  the 
face  did  not  indicate  a criminal  nature,  but 
rather  that  complete  absence  of  sensibility 
which  is  even  still  more  terrifying  to  youth. 
The  only  sentiment  that  Juhen’s  rapid  glance 
could  detect  on  the  zealot’s  long  face  was 
utter  and  profound  contempt  for  the  things 
of  earth. 

Julien  raised  his  eyes  with  an  effort,  and 
in  a voice  that  trembled  in  unison  with  the 
beating  of  his  heart  explained  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  M.  Pirard,  the  director  of  the 
seminary.  Without  a word  said,  the  man  in 
black  signed  to  him  to  follow.  They  as- 
cended two  stories  by  a wide  flight  of  stairs 
with  wooden  balusters ; the  steps  were  worn 
so  thin  in  spots  that  they  looked  dangerous. 
A low  door,  surmounted  by  a great  cross  of 
pine  wood  painted  black,  was  opened  with 
some  difficulty,  and  the  porter  ushered  the 
young  man  into  a dark  and  low-ceiled  room, 
on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  which  hung 
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two  pictures  black  with  the  effects  of  time. 
Julien  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment ; he 
was  ill  at  ease,  his  heart  was  beating  vio- 
lently ; he  would  have  liked  to  relieve  him- 
self by  tears  if  he  had  dared.  A deathly 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  house. 

After  a quarter  of  an  hour,  which  seemed 
to  our  hero  as  long  as  a whole  day,  the  man 
of  the  sinister  countenance  reappeared  on 
the  step  of  a door  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment  and  mutely  beckoned  to  Julien  to 
advance.  The  young  man  obeyed,  and  found 
himself  in  a room  larger  even  than  the  first 
and  very  dimly  lighted.  The  walls  were 
whitened,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  furni- 
ture. In  a corner  near  the  door  Julien  dis- 
tinguished as  he  passed  an  unpainted  wooden 
bedstead,  two  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  a 
little  fauteuil  constructed  of  pine  boards 
and  innocent  of  a cushion.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  the  chamber,  before  a small 
and  very  dirty  window  filled  with  neglected 
plants  in  pots,  he  saw  a man  seated  at  a 
table  and  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a ragged 
cassock;  he  appeared  to  be  angered  with 
something,  and  was  selecting  from  a pile 
small  squares  of  paper  one  after  the  other, 
which  he  arranged  in  order  on  the  table  after 
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having  written  on  them.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  aware  of  Jnlien’s  presence.  The.  latter 
remained  standing,  perfectly  motionless,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  where  he  had  been 
left  by  the  porter,  who  had  gone  out  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Ten  minutes  passed  in  this  manner;  the 
man  in  the  shabby  cassock  kept  on  with  his 
writing.  Julien’s  terror  and  emotion  were 
such  that  he  thought  he  was  about  to  fall. 
A philosopher  would  have  said,  but  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  wrong,  that  it  was  the 
violent  impression  produced  by  ugliness  on 
a soul  formed  to  love  the  beautiful. 

The  man  at  the  table  raised  his  head ; 
Julien  did  not  observe  the  movement  for  a 
minute,  and  even  when  he  had  seen  he  re- 
mained motionless  for  a moment,  as  if  petri- 
fied by  the  terrible  look  that  fell  on  him. 
His  blurred  eyesight  had  difficulty  in  making 
out  a long  face  entirely  covered  with  red 
blotches,  except  for  the  forehead,  which  was 
of  a death-like  paleness.  Between  those 
scarlet  cheeks  and  that  white  brow  glittered 
two  small  black  eyes  calculated  to  strike  ter- 
ror to  the  bravest  heart.  Thick  hair,  black  as 
jet  and  combed  smoothly  back,  bounded  the 

contours  of  the  capacious  forehead. 
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Why  do  you  stand  there  1 come  forward, 
will  you?”  this  person  finally  said  impa- 
tiently. 

Julien  advanced  with  unsteady  steps,  and 
at  last,  almost  ready  to  drop,  and  pale  as  he 
had  never  been  in  his  life  before,  he  halted 
at  a distance  of  three  paces  from  the  small 
pine  table  with  its  litter  of  squares  of  paper. 

‘‘Nearer  yet,”  said  the  man. 

Julien  stepped  forward  another  pace  or 
two,  extending  his  hand  as  if  seeking  the 
support  of  some  object. 

“ "Y  our  name  ? ” 

“Julien  Sorel.” 

“You  have  been  long  on  the  way,”  said 
the  other,  again  transfixing  him  with  that 
terrible  eye. 

The  look  was  more  than  Julien  could  en- 
dure ; stretching  out  his  hand  in  a vain  search 
for  something  to  support  himself  by,  he  fell 
at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 

The  man  touched  the  bell.  Juhen  had 
only  lost  the  faculties  of  sight  and  move- 
ment; he  heard  steps  approaching. 

Some  one  picked  him  up  and  placed  him 
in  the  little  fauteuil  of  pine  boards.  Then 
he  heard  the  man  with  the  terrible  eyes  say 
to  the  porter : 
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“ Apparently  he  has  the  falling  sickness ; 
that  was  all  that  was  wanting  ” 

When  Jnlien  was  able  to  open  his  eyes  the 
man  with  the  red  face  was  busy  with  his 
writing  again ; the  porter  had  disappeared. 
“ I must  have  courage/’  our  hero  said  to  him- 
self, “and  above  all  dissemble  what  I feel” 
— he  was  horribly  sick  at  the  stomach— “ the 
Lord  knows  what  people  will  think  if  an 
accident  should  happen  me.”  At  last  the 
man  desisted  from  his  writing,  and  casting 
a sidelong  glance  at  Julien  : 

“ Are  you  in  condition  now  to  answer 
me?  ” 

“Yes,  monsieur,”  said  Julien,  in  a feeble 
voice. 

“ Ah,  that  is  fortunate.” 

The  dark-haired  man  had  partially  risen 
from  his  chair  and  was  impatiently  turning 
over  the  contents  of  his  table  drawer,  which 
creaked  unmusically  as  it  was  opened,  in 
search  of  a letter.  He  found  what  he  was 
looking  for,  slowly  reseated  himself,  and 
surveying  Julien  with  an  expression  calcu- 
lated to  deprive  him  of  what  little  life  he  had 
left ; 

“You  come  to  me  recommended  bv  M. 

Chelan,”  he  said.  “ He  was  the  best  cur4  of 
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the  diocese,  has  been  my  friend  for  thirty  years, 
and  is  as  virtuous  a man  as  ever  drew  breath.” 

^^Ah!  it  is  to  M.  Pirard  that  I have  the 
honour  to  speak,”  replied  Julien,  in  a voice 
that  was  scarcely  audible. 

It  would  appear  so,”  replied  the  director 
of  the  seminary,  eyeing  him  with  no  great 
kindness. 

The  small  eyes  blazed  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  there  was  a hungry  twitching  at 
the  corners  of  the  thin  lips.  It  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  tiger  gloating  in  anticipation 
over  the  banquet  he  is  about  to  make  off  his 
prey. 

Chelan’s  letter  is  brief,”  he  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.  Intelligenti  i^auca ; 
in  these  times  one  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  writing.”  He  read  aloud : 

“ H am  sending  to  you  Julien  Sorel,  of  this 
parish,  whom  I baptised  going  on  twenty 
years  ago ; he  is  the  son  of  a prosperous  car- 
penter, who,  however,  does  nothing  to  assist 
the  boy.  Julien  will  be  a notable  labourer  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Memory  and  intel- 
ligence are  not  wanting  in  him  ; he  possesses 
great  powers  of  refiection.  The  question  is, 
will  his  vocation  prove  lasting?  is  he  in 
earnest  ? ’ ” 
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“ In  earnest ! ” repeated  the  Abbe  Pirard, 
with  a surprised  air  and  looking  at  Julien; 
but  the  priest’s  expression  was  clearly  less 
noticeable  for  its  lack  of  humanity ; in  ear- 
nest 1 ” he  reiterated,  lowering  his  voice  and 
going  on  with  the  letter : 

‘ I request  from  you  a scholarship  for 
Julien  Sorel;  the  preliminary  examinations 
will  prove  his  fitness  for  it.  I have  given 
him  a smattering  of  theology,  the  good  old 
theology  of  Bossuet,  Arnault,  and  Fleury. 
If  the  young  man  does  not  impress  you 
favourably,  send  him  back  to  me ; the  super- 
intendent of  the  almshouse,  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted,  will  take  him  as  tutor  for  his 
children  at  a salary  of  eight  hundred  francs. 

“ ‘ I am  at  peace,  mentally,  thanks  be  to 
God.  I am  accustoming  myself  to  my  great 
misfortune.  Yale  et  me  amal  ” 

The  Abbe  Pirard’s  voice  was  mellower  as 
he  lingeringly  read  the  signature,  and  he 
sighed  as  he  uttered  the  name  Chelan. 

He  is  at  peace,”  he  murmured ; truly, 
his  virtue  deserved  that  recompense;  may 
the  Lord  grant  me  the  same  when  the  time 
comes ! ” He  looked  upward  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Seeing  the  sacred  gesture, 
Julien  was  conscious  of  a diminution  of  the 
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repulsion  that  had  mastered  him  since  his 
entrance  into  that  house. 

I have  here  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  aspirants  for  the  holiest  of  all  earthly 
professions/’  the  Abbe  Pirard  finally  said, 
in  a voice  that  was  severe  but  not  ill-natured  j 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  are  recom- 
mended by  men  of  the  worth  of  Abbe  Chelan ; 
so  that  among  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  you  will  stand  ninth.  But  my  protection 
does  not  imply  either  favour  or  weakness ; it 
means  a reduplication  of  watchfulness  and  of 
severity  toward  vice.  Go  and  lock  that  door.” 

Julien  nerved  himself  and  managed  to  per- 
form his  task  without  falling  He  noticed 
that  a small  window,  near  the  entrance  door, 
afforded  an  outlook  on  the  fields.  The 
glimpse  of  the  trees  that  he  obtained  did 
him  good,  as  if  he  had  seen  some  old  friends. 

Loqiierisne  linguam  Latinanif  ” Do  you 
speak  Latin  1 ”)  the  Abb6  Pirard  said  to  him 
when  he  came  back. 

pater  optime^^  C'Yes,  excellent  fa- 
ther”), Julien  replied,  regaining  somewhat 
possession  of  his  faculties.  But  it  was  a fact 
that  no  man  on  earth  had  ever  appeared  to 
him  less  excellent  than  M.  Pirard  had  done 
during  the  last  half-hour. 
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The  conversation  was  continued  in  Latin. 
The  expression  of  the  Abbe's  eyes  became 
gentler;  Julien  recovered  much  of  his  self- 
possession.  How  foolish  of  me/'  he  thought, 
“to  let  him  impose  on  me  with  those  ap- 
pearances of  vmtue ! this  man  is  simply  a 
fraud,  no  better  or  worse  than  M.  Maslon  " ; 
and  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  foresight 
in  concealing  the  greater  part  of  his  money 
in  his  boots. 

The  Abbe  Pirard  examined  Julien  in  the- 
ology; he  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements.  His  astonishment  increased 
when  he  came  to  question  him  in  detail  on 
the  Scriptures.  But  when  he  interrogated 
him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers,  he  saw 
that  the  young  man  was  ignorant  almost  of 
the  nam.es  of  such  men  as  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Basil,  etc. 

“ Ah,"  thought  the  director,  “ there  crops 
out  that  fatal  tendency  toward  Protestantism 
that  I have  always  had  to  reprove  in  Chelan. 
A profound,  too  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures—" 

(Julien  had  spoken,  without  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  of  the  actual  date  of  the 
production  of  Genesis,  the  Pentateuch,  etc.) 

“ To  what  does  this  minute  study  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  lead/'  reflected  Abbe  Pirard, 
not  to  personal  examination,  in  other 
words,  to  the  most  horrible  Protestantism  ? 
And  with  all  this  injudicious  knowledge,  no 
word  of  instruction  on  the  Fathers  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency.” 

But  the  astonishment  of  the  director  knew 
no  bounds  when,  questioning  Julien  on  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  looking  to  be 
answered  Avith  the  maxims  of  the  old  Galilean 
Church,  the  young  man  recited  to  him  the 
whole  of  M.  de  Maistre's  book. 

“ Strange  man,  that  Chelan,”  thought  M. 
Pirard.  I wonder  did  he  give  the  lad  that 
book  to  have  him  ridicule  it  ? ” 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  questioned  Julien 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  if  he  believed 
seriously  in  de  Maistre’s  doctrine.  The 
young  man's  answers  were  confined  to  what 
he  could  remember  of  the  book.  After  that 
J alien  really  appeared  to  advantage ; he  felt 
that  he  had  himself  under  control  again. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a long  and  searching 
examination,  it  seemed  to  him  that  M.  Pi- 
rard’s  severity  was  more  affected  than  real. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strict  reserve 
that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  made 
it  a principle  to  observe  toward  his  theolog- 
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ical  pupils,  the  director  would  have  embraced 
Julien  in  the  name  of  Logic,  such  were  the 
clearness  and  precision  that  he  found  in  his 
answers. 

“There  is  an  independent  and  healthy 
mind,’’  he  said  to  himself,  “ but  corpus  debile'^ 
(“the  flesh  is  weak”). 

“Is  it  usual  for  you  to  fall  as  you  did 
a while  ago  ? ” he  asked  in  French,  pointing 
to  the  floor. 

“ It  never  happened  to  me  before  in  my 
lifej  the  porter’s  face  terrifled  me,”  Julien 
added,  blushing  like  a school-boy. 

Something  resembling  a smile  appeared  on 
Abbe  Pirard’s  face. 

“ That  is  the  effect  of  the  vain  pomps  of 
the  world ; you  are  evidently  accustomed  to 
agreeable  faces,  the  infallible  abode  of  false- 
hood and  deceit.  Truth  is  austere,  monsieur. 
But  is  not  our  task  here  below  likewise  aus- 
tere? You  must  keep  watch  and  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  the  weakness  of  an  exces- 
sive sensibility  to  vain  external  graces. 

“ If  vou  were  not  recommended  to  me,” 
the  director  continued,  reverting  to  the  Latin 
language  with  evident  pleasure  — “ if  you  were 
not  recommended  to  me  by  a man  like  the 

Abb6  Ch41an,  I should  speak  to  you  in  the 
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vain  language  of  the  world,  to  which  it  ap- 
pears you  are  too  accustomed.  I should  say 
to  you  that  an  entire  scholarship,  such  as 
you  apply  for,  is  extremely  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. But  the  Abbe  Chelan’s  fifty-six  years 
of  apostolic  labour  must  count  for  little  in- 
deed if  he  cannot  dispose  of  a scholarship  in 
this  seminary.” 

Having  spoken  thus,  the  Abbe  Pirard 
warned  Julien  against  joining  any  society  or 
secret  congregation  without  his  approval. 

“ I pledge  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
will  not,”  Julien  replied  with  the  outspoken 
frankness  of  an  honest  heart. 

The  director  of  the  seminary  smiled  for 
the  first  time. 

That  is  an  expression  which  is  not  used 
here,”  he  said ) it  is  too  suggestive  of  the 
vain  honour  of  the  children  of  the  world, 
which  leads  them  into  so  many  faults,  and 
often  crimes.  You  will  owe  me  obedience 
by  virtue  of  the  seventeenth  paragraph  of 
the  bull  Una'in  Ecclesiam  of  Pius  V.  I am 
your  ecclesiastical  superior.  In  this  house, 
my  dear  son,  to  hear  is  to  obey.  How  much 
money  have  you  ? ” 

(“  There  we  have  it,”  said  Julien  to  him- 
self ; that  explains  the  ‘ dear  son.’  ”) 
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“ Thirty-five  francs,  my  father.” 

“Note  carefully  the  use  you  put  that 
money  to ; you  will  have  to  render  me  an 
account  of  it.” 

The  trying  examination  had  lasted  three 
hours.  Julien  rang  for  the  porter. 

“ Show  Julien  Sorel  to  cell  No.  103,”  the 
Abbe  Pirard  said  to  the  man.  Julien  looked 
down  and  recognised  his  trunk  directly  be- 
neath his  eyes.  He  had  been  sitting  in  front 
of  it- for  three  hours  and  had  not  noticed  it. 

No.  103  when  reached  proved  to  be  a tiny 
chamber,  eight  feet  square,  at  the  very  top 
of  the  house ; Julien  observed  that  its  win- 
dow overlooked  the  ramparts,  and  beyond 
were  the  cheerful  meadows  between  which 
and  the  city  flowed  the  Doubs. 

“ What  a charming  prospect ! ” he  ex- 
claimed ; but  he  had  only  the  most  indistinct 
notion  of  what  he  was  saying.  He  seated 
himself  near  the  window  on  a wooden  chair, 
the  only  one  that  his  chamber  boasted,  and 
immediately  sank  into  a profound  slumber. 
He  did  not  hear  the  supper-bell,  or  the  sum- 
mons to  evening  prayers ; he  was  forgotten. 

Wh^n  the  early  rays  of  the  sun  awoke 
him  the  following  morning  he  found  him- 
self lying  on  the  floor. 
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E hastily  brushed  his  clothes  and 
made  his  way  downstairs ; he  w^as 
late.  An  usher  reproved  him 
sharply ; instead  of  attempting  to 
excuse  himself  the  young  man  folded  his 
ai’ms  upon  his  bosom  and  said  with  a con- 
trite air : 

Peccavi, pater  optime’^  I have  offended, 
I confess  my  fault,  good  father 

This  beginning  was  eminently  successful. 
The  more  sagacious  among  the  seminarists 
saw  that  they  had  to  do  with  a man  who  was 
no  tyro.  When  the  hour  of  recreation  ar- 
rived Julien  perceived  that  he  was  the  object 
of  universal  curiosity,  but  he  maintained  a 
steady  attitude  of  silence  and  reserve.  He 

looked  on  his  three  hundred  and  twenty 
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comrades  as  enemies,  and  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  in  his  eyes  was  the  Abbe  Pirard. 

A few  days  later  he  had  to  select  a con- 
fessor, and  was  presented  with  a list  of 
names  from  which  to  choose. 

“ Eli^  bon  I)ieu ! what  do  they  take  me  for  ? 
do  they  suppose  I don’t  know  on  which  side 
my  bread  is  buttered?”  he  said  to  himself, 
and  selected  the  Abbe  Pirard. 

Although  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  this  was 
a decisive  step.  A youthful  seminarist,  who 
hailed  from  Verrieres  and  for  that  reason 
had  constituted  himself  Julien’s  mentor,  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  have  shovm  more 
wisdom  in  making  choice  of  M.  Castan^de, 
the  assistant  director  of  the  school. 

The  Abbe  Castanfede  is  the  enemy  of  M. 
Pirard,  Avho  is  suspected  of  Jansenism,”  the 
little  seminarist  added  in  a whisjier. 

All  our  hero’s  first  proceedings  were, 
like  his  selection  of  a confessor,  blunders. 
Blinded  by  the  presumption  of  an  imagina- 
tive nature,  he  took  his  intentions  for  facts 
and  regarded  himself  as  a consummate  hypo- 
crite. He  carried  his  foUy  so  far  as  to  re- 
proach himself  for  his  triumphs  in  that 
resource  of  the  feeble. 

Alas,  it  is  my  only  weapon ! if  the  times 
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were  different/’  he  said  to  himself,  it  would 
be  by  speaking  actions  before  the  enemy 
that  I would  earn  my  bread.” 

Satisfied  with  his  conduct,  Julien  looked 
around  him;  on  every  side  he  beheld  the 
appearance  of  the  most  immaculate  virtue. 

Eight  or  ten  seminarists  lived  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity  and  had  visions  like  St.  Theresa, 
and  St.  Francis  when  he  received  the  stig- 
mata on  Mount  Vernia  in  the  Apennines. 
But  that  was  a great  secret;  their  friends 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  noised  abroad.  Those 
poor  young  visionaries  were  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  infii-mary.  There  were  about 
a hundred  others  who  supplemented  a vigor- 
ous faith  with  indefatigable  application. 
They  worked  with  such  ardour  as  to  make 
themselves  ill,  but  what  they  acquired  did 
not  amount  to  much.  Two  or  three  were 
distinguished  by  genuine  talent,  among  them 
a young  man  named  Chazel;  but  Julien  was 
not  attracted  to  them,  nor  were  thev  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pupils  consisted  of  country 
bumpkins,  many  of  whom  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  they 
were  repeating  all  day  long.  Almost  to  a 

man  they  were  sons  of  peasants,  and  they 
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found  it  less  laborious  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  reciting  a few  Latin  phrases  than 
by  delving  in  the  ground.  As  a result  of 
this  observation,  made  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  Julien  promised  himself  a facile  tri- 
umph. “ In  every  service  men  of  intelli- 
gence are  required,  for  there  is  always  work 
for  them  to  do,”  he  told  himself.  “Under 
Napoleon  I should  have  been  a sergeant; 
among  these  future  cures  I shall  be  grand 
vicar. 

“All  those  poor  devils,”  he  added,  “con- 
demned from  infancy  to  a life  of  toil,  have 
subsisted  previous  to  their  arrival  here  on 
black  bread  and  buttermilk.  In  their  squahd 
cabins  meat  was  a luxury  enjoyed  not  more 
than  five  or  six  times  a year.  Like  the 
Roman  'soldiers,  who  regarded  war  as  a 
period  of  repose,  these  brutish  peasants  revel 
in  the  good  cheer  of  the  seminary.” 

All  that  Julien  could  ever  discern  in  their 
stolid,  apathetic  faces  was  the  animal  sensa- 
tion of  well-being  after  they  had  bolted  their 
dinner,  and  their  hungry  anticipation  while 
waiting  for  it.  Such  were  the  beings  in 
whose  midst  he  was  to  distinguish  himself ; 
but  what  he  did  not  know,  and  what  his  in- 
structors did  not  trouble  themselves  to  tell 
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him,  was  that  to  be  first  in  the  various 
studies,  dogma,  ecclesiastical  history  and  so 
forth,  that  were  taught  at  the  seminary,  was 
in  their  eyes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
splendid  sin.  Since  the  time  of  Voltaire, 
since  the  government  of  the  two  chambers— 
which  is  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  dis- 
trust and  personal  examination,  and  inocu- 
lates the  popular  mind  with  the  pernicious 
habit  of  distrusting— i\\Q  French  Church 
seems  to  have  understood  that  its  real  ene- 
mies are  books.  Obedience  and  submissive- 
ness are  the  two  cardinal  virtues  in  its  eyes. 
The  successful  student,  even  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, is  looked  on  askance,  and  with  reason. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  superior  man  from 
deserting  to  the  other  side,  after  the  fashion 
of  a Si^yes  or  a Gregory ! The  trembling 
Church  attaches  herself  to  the  Pope  as  her 
only  hope  of  safety.  The  Pope  alone  has 
means  to  check  personal  examination,  and 
by  the  pious  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  of  his 
court  produce  an  impression  on  the  weary 
and  diseased  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Julien,  partially  penetrating  these  various 
truths,  which,  however,  all  the  words  spoken 
in  a seminarv  tend  to  contradict,  sank  into 
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a profound  melancholy.  He  worked  hard, 
and  quickly  succeeded  in  acquiring  a fund 
of  information  extremely  useful  to  a priest, 
extremely  false  in  his  eyes,  and  in  which  he 
took  no  interest  w'hatever.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 

“Am  I forgotten  by  all  the  world?”  he 
asked  himself.  He  could  not  know  that  M. 
Pirard  had  received  and  consigned  to  the 
dames  several  letters  bearing  the  Dijon  post- 
mark, which,  notwithstanding  the  perfect 
propriety  of  their  language,  breathed  the 
most  ardent  passion.  There  was  apparently 
a profound  remorse  underlying  that  fervent 
love.  “So  much  the  better,”  reflected  the 
Abb6  Pirard;  “at  all  events  she  is  not  an 
irreligious  woman  whom  our  young  man 
loved.” 

One  day  the  Abbe  opened  a letter  the 
writing  of  which  seemed  half  obliterated  by 
tears ; it  contained  an  eternal  farewell.  “ At 
last,”  the  writer  said,  “ Heaven  in  its  mercy 
has  enabled  me  to  hate,  not  the  author  of 
my  fault— he  will  ever  be  dearer  to  me  than 
aught  else  on  earth — but  my  fault  itself.  The 
sacrifice  is  accomplished,  my  friend— not 
without  tears,  as  you  may  see.  The  welfare 
of  those  to  whom  I owe  all,  and  who  were  so 
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dear  to  you,  has  gained  the  day  with  me.  A 
just  but  terrible  God  will  no  longer  have  it 
in  His  power  to  revenge  Himself  on  them 
for  their  mother’s  crime.  Adieu,  Julien ; be 
just  toward  your  fellow-men.” 

The  termination  of  the  letter  was  almost 
completely  illegible.  There  was  mention  of 
an  address  at  Dijon,  and  yet  the  writer  hoped 
that  Julien  would  not  reply,  or  at  all  events 
w^ould  employ  language  that  a woman  re- 
turned to  the  path  of  virtue  might  read 
without  blushing. 

Julien’s  melancholy,  assisted  by  the  un- 
wholesome food  furnished  the  seminary  by 
the  contractor  who  supplied  dinners  at 
eighty-three  centimes  each,  was  beginning 
to  tell  on  his  health,  when  Fouqu4  one  morn- 
ing unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  in  the 
young  man’s  chamber. 

‘‘Well,  I succeeded  in  getting  in  at  last. 
Five  times,  if  you  please,  have  I come  to 
Besangon  to  see  you.  Always  the  same 
wooden  face  at  the  wicket.  I posted  a man 
at  the  gate  of  the  seminary ; why  the  devil 
do  you  never  go  out  f ” 

“ Because  of  a vow  I have  made.” 

“ You  are  greatly  changed.  Well,  I man- 
aged to  get  a look  at  you  at  last.  Two  bright 
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crowns  of  five  francs  have  just  taught  me 
that  I was  a fool  not  to  have  offered  them  in 
the  first  place.” 

The  conversation  between  the  two  friends 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  Julien 
changed  colour  when  Fouque  said  to  him : 

“ By  the  way,  did  youhear  ?— your  pupils’ 
mother  has  taken  to  practices  of  devotion.” 

He  spoke  with  that  easy  unconcern  which 
impresses  so  strangely  the  impassioned  soul 
with  whose  dearest  interests  the  speaker  is 
unconsciously  playing  havoc. 

“Yes,  my  friend,  the  most  exalted  devo- 
tion. It  is  said  that  she  goes  on  pilgrimages. 
But  it  is  a righteous  punishment  to  Abbe 
Maslon,  who  behaved  in  the  shameful  way 
you  know  of  toward  that  poor  M.  Chelan,  that 
Mme  de  Renal  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  She  goes  to  Dijon  or  Besangon  when 

she  wishes  to  confess.” 

“ She  comes  to  BesanQon ! ” exclaimed 
Julien,  his  face  becoming  fiery  red. 

“ I believe  so  ; occasionally,”  Fouqu6  neg- 
ligently replied. 

“ Have  you  a copy  of  the  Constitutionnel 
about  you  ? ” 

“ What  did  you  say  ? ” asked  Fouqu4. 

“ I asked  if  you  had  a copy  of  the  Consti- 
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tutionnely’  J ulien  replied  in  a perfectly  tran- 
quil voice.  We  cannot  buy  the  paper  here 
for  less  than  thirty  sous.” 

“ What ! you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  there 
are  Liberals  in  the  seminary  ? ” cried  Fouque. 

Poor  France ! ” he  added,  mimicking  the 
sanctimonious,  whining  tone  of  Abbe  Mas- 
Ion. 

This  visit  would  have  produced  a deep 
impression  on  our  hero  but  for  a remark  let 
fall  on  the  following  day  by  the  youthful 
seminarist  from  Verri^res,  which  was  the 
means  of  bringing  about  an  important  dis- 
covery. In  all  the  time  that  he  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  seminary  Julien’s  conduct  had 
been  only  a succession  of  false  manoeuvres. 
He  laughed  at  himself  with  derisive  bitter- 
ness. 

The  truth  was,  the  important  actions  of 
his  life  were  conducted  with  ability,  but  he 
gave  no  attention  to  details,  and  it  is  on 
details  alone  that  the  critics  of  the  seminary 
base  their  judgments.  Hence  he  had  already 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  es2)rit  fort 
among  his  comrades.  A multitude  of  trivial 
circumstances  had  betrayed  him. 

He  was  convicted  in  tlieir  eves  of  the  hei- 

*/ 

nous  crime  of  thinking,  ot  judging  for  himself 
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instead  of  yielding  himself  blindly  to  the 
guidance  of  example  and  authority.  The 
Abbe  Pirard  had  been  of  no  assistance  to 
him ; he  had  not  spoken  to  him  once  outside 
of  the  confessional,  and  there  even  he  lis- 
tened far  more  than  he  talked.  Matters  would 
have  been  verv  different  if  he  had  selected 
the  Abbe  Castan^de. 

As  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  his  mis- 
take Julien  no  longer  felt  time  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands.  He  wished  to  learn  the  full 
extent  of  the  mischief,  and  to  that  end  re- 
laxed somewhat  the  disdainful  and  impene- 
trable silence  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
rebuffed  his  comrades.  Then  it  was  that 
they  availed  themselves  of  their  opportunity 
to  be  revenged  on  him.  His  advances  were 
received  with  a coldness  that  amounted  to 
contempt.  He  saw  that  since  his  arrival  at 
the  seminary  there  had  not  been  an  hour, 
especially  at  recreation  time,  that  was  not 
fraught  with  important  results  to  him,  that 
might  not  have  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  or  conciliated  the  friendship  of 
some  seminarist  of  virtue  or  a little  less 
brutal  than  the  rest.  The  evil  to  be  remedied 
was  immense,  the  task  was  difficult.  Hence- 
forth Julien  observed  himself  with  incessant 
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vigilance;  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making 
for  himself  a new  character. 

The  management  of  his  eyes,  for  instance, 
gave  him  much  trouble.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  in  those  localities  they  are  kept 
habitually  lowered.  “ What  a presumptuous 
fool  I was  at  Verri^res ! ” Julien  said  to  him- 
self ; I thought  I was  living,  whereas  I was 
only  preparing  to  live ; here  I am  at  last  in 
the  world,  as  I shall  find  it  to  the  end  of  my 
career,  surrounded  by  enemies.  What  a 
tremendous  task  it  is,”  he  added,  to  main- 
tain this  hypocrisy  that  must  not  be  dis- 
carded for  a single  minute ; the  labours  of 
Hercules  are  nothing  compared  with  it.  The 
Hercules  of  modern  times  is  Sixtus  V,  de- 
ceiving for  fifteen  years  running  by  his  mild- 
ness and  sobriety  forty  cardinals  who  had 
known  him  as  an  imperious  and  self-willed 
young  man. 

“ Knowledge  amounts  to  nothing  here ! ” 
he  pettishly  said ; instruction  in  dogma  and 
sacred  history  counts  only  in  appearance. 
All  that  is  said  on  this  subject  is  merely  in- 
tended to  entrap  simpletons  like  me.  My 
merit  all  consisted  in  my  rapid  progress,  in 
the  facility  with  which  I mastered  that  rub- 
bish. Are  these  people  capable  of  estimating 
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such  things  at  their  true  value  ? do  they  judge 
of  them  as  I do?  And  I was  so  simple  as 
to  be  proud  of  my  acquirements ! The 
honours  that  I never  failed  to  obtain  only 
served  to  raise  up  bitter  enemies  against  me. 
Chazel,  who  has  more  learning  than  I have, 
always  manages  to  introduce  into  his  theme 
some  stupid  blunder  that  sends  him  down  to 
fifth  place  j if  he  secures  first  place  it  is  by 
accident.  Ah,  how  a word,  just  one  word, 
from  M.  Pirard  would  have  helped  me  ! ” 
From  the  moment  that  Julien  was  unde- 
ceived the  long  exercises  of  ascetic  piety, 
such  as  the  rosary  five  times  a week,  the 
canticles  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  etc.,  which  had 
seemed  to  him  intolerably  tiresome,  became 
his  most  interesting  occupations.  While 
holding  a strict  examination  of  himself,  and 
endeavouring  in  particular  not  to  overrate 
his  capabilities,  he  did  not  in  the  beginning 
aspire,  hke  those  seminarists  who  posed  as 
models  for  the  others,  to  be  constantly  per- 
forming significant  actions— actions,  that  is, 
proving  a manner  of  Christian  perfection. 
At  the  seminary  there  is  a way  of  eating  an 
egg  from  the  shell  that  tells  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  life  of  devotion.  The  reader 
may  smile,  but  he  will  please  remember  all 
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the  mistakes  committed  by  the  Abb4  Delille, 
when  invited  to  breakfast  with  a great  lady 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI,  in  eating  his 

egg- 

Julien  sought  in  the  first  place  to  reach 
the  non  culpa^  which  is  the  condition  of  the 
young  seminarist  whose  bearing,  the  carriage 
of  his  arms,  the  movements  of  his  eyes,  etc., 
while  not  convicting  him  of  absolute  world- 
liness, do  not  indicate  him  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  idea  of  the  future  life  and 
the  nothingness  of  this. 

He  was  continually  finding,  scrawled  in 
charcoal  on  the  walls  of  the  corridors,  sen- 
tences like  this : “ What  are  sixty  years  of 
probation  here  compared  with  an  eternity  of 
bliss  above  or  an  eternity  of  boiling  oil  in 
hell ! ” He  did  not  scoff  at  them ; he  under- 
stood the  reason  that  made  them  necessary. 
“What  am  I to  do  all  my  life?”  he  asked 
himself ; “ sell  to  the  faithful  places  in  hea- 
ven. How  will  those  places  be  made  visible 
to  them?  by  the  difference  between  my  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  a layman’s.” 

After  several  months  of  unremitting  ap- 
plication Julien  still  had  the  air  of  thinking. 
The  manner  in  which  he  controlled  the 

movements  of  his  eyes  and  mouth  did  not 
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announce  the  implicit  faith  that  is  prepared 
to  believe  everything  and  suffer  everything, 
even  to  martyrdom.  He  fumed  with  rage  to 
see  himself  surpassed  in  this  particular  by 
the  most  untutored  peasants.  There  were 
excellent  reasons  why  they  should  not  have 
the  appearance  of  thinking. 

He  gave  himself  boundless  pains  to  attain 
that  expression  of  blind  and  fervent  faith, 
ready  to  believe  and  suffer  all  things,  that 
we  meet  with  so  frequently  in  Italian  con- 
vents, and  of  which  Guercino  has  left  to  us 
laymen  such  perfect  models  in  his  religious 
pictures.* 

On  the  great  festivals  the  students  were 
always  regaled  with  sausages  and  sauer- 
kraut. Julien’s  table  companions  noticed 
that  he  did  not  share  their  enthusiasm  over 
the  feast ; that  was  one  of  his  chief  offences. 
His  comrades  saw  in  it  an  odious  trait  of 
the  most  senseless  hypocrisy ; nothing  made 
him  more  enemies.  “See  the  bourgeois,” 
they  said  5 “ look  at  him  turn  up  his  nose  and 
affect  to  despise  the  delicious  sausages  and 
sauerkraut,  our  greatest  delicacy ! Out  on 

""  An  example  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre,  No.  1150,  Fran9oi8,  Due  d’Aquitaine,  laying 
aside  the  cuirass  and  assuming  the  monk’s  frock. 
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him,  the  wretch ! he  has  a proud  stomach ! 

he  will  he  damned ! ” 

Ah,  the  ignorance  of  those  young  peas- 
ants, my  comrades,  is  an  immense  advantage 
to  them,^’  Julien  would  say  in  his  moments 
of  discouragement.  They  have  not,  like 
me,  on  their  arrival  at  the  seminary  to  he 
relieved  of  a whole  host  of  worldly  ideas, 
that  I cannot  get  rid  of,  try  as  I may.” 

Julien  watched  with  an  attention  akin  to 
envy  the  loutish  little  peasants  that  like  so 
many  unlicked  cuhs  from  time  to  time 
knocked  for  admission  at  the  door  of  the 
seminary.  When  their  stuff  jacket  was  taken 
from  them  and  replaced  hy  the  hlack  gown, 
their  education  was  found  to  consist  in  an 
unbounded  respect  for  dny  and  liquid  money, 
to  use  the  expression  common  in  Franche- 

Comte. 

It  is  the  heroic  and  sacramental  manner 
of  expressing  the  sublime  idea  of  hard  cash. 

Happiness  for  those  seminarists,  as  for 
the  heroes  of  Voltaire’s  novels,  consists 
primarily  in  dining  copiously.  Julien  dis- 
covered in  almost  all  of  them  an  innate  sen- 
timent of  respect  for  the  man  who  wears  a 
fine  cloth  coat.  This  sentiment  appraises  at 
its  value,  and  even  beneath  its  value,  distrihu- 
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tive  justice  as  it  is  given  us  by  our  tribunals. 
“ What  is  to  be  gained,”  the  peasants  often 
say  to  one  another,  by  going  to  law  with  a 
big  man  f ” 

That  is  the  term  employed  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Jura  in  speaking  of  a moneyed  man. 
Imagine  their  respect  in  speaking  of  the 
richest  one  of  aU,  the  government! 

Not  to  smile  with  respect  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  of  Monsieur  le  Prefet 
is  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry  of  Franche- 
Comte  considered  an  imprudence,  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  imprudence  in  the  poor  is 
promptly  punished  by  the  stoppage  of  sup- 
plies. 

After  having  been  suffocated,  so  to  speak, 
in  his  earher  days  by  the  sentiment  of  scorn, 
Julien  later  came  to  experience  that  of  com- 
passion ; to  the  fathers  of  most  of  his  com- 
rades it  was  a matter  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence  to  return  of  a winter’s  evening 
to  their  fireless  cabin  and  find  there  neither 
bread  nor  chestnuts  nor  potatoes.  What 
is  there  surprising,”  the  young  man  reflected, 
“if  in  their  eyes  the  fortunate  man  is,  first, 
he  who  dines  every  day,  and,  next,  he  who 
has  a whole  coat?  My  comrades  have  a 

settled  vocation,  that  is,  they  see  before  them 
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in  the  priestly  calling  a long  continuance  of 
what  to  them  is  happiness,  dining  abun- 
dantly and  having  a warm  coat  to  their  back 
in  winter.” 

Julien  chanced  to  overhear  a young  semi- 
narist, endowed  with  an  ardent  imagination, 
say  to  his  crony : 

Why  may  I not  become  pope,  lil^e  Sixtus 
Fifth  ? he  tended  hogs,  you  know.” 

Only  Italians  are  made  pope,”  replied  the 
friend ; “ but  sure  there  will  be  lots  of  good 
places  distributed  among  us  by  lot— grand 
vicarships,  canonries,  and  perhaps  bishoprics. 

M.  P , the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  is  son  of  a 

cooper : that  is  my  father’s  trade.” 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a lecture  on 
dogma,  the  Abbe  Pirard  sent  for  Juhen. 
The  young  man  accepted  with  gratitude  his 
deliverance  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere, 
physically  and  morally,  in  which  he  was 
imprisoned.  He  was  accorded  by  the  di- 
rector the  same  reception  that  had  so  dis- 
concerted him  on  the  day  of  his  arrival. 

Have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  writing 
on  that  card,”  said  the  latter.  The  look  that 
accompanied  the  demand  almost  caused  the 
young  man’s  blood  to  curdle  in  his  veins. 

Julien  read  ; 
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“ Amanda  Binet,  at  the  Cafe  of  the  Giraffe, 
before  eight  o’clock.  Say  you  are  from 
Genlis,  and  my  mother’s  cousin.” 

He  saw  the  immensity  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him ; the  Abbe  Castanede’s  spies 
must  have  possessed  themselves  surrepti- 
tiously of  the  card. 

''  The  day  I came  here,”  he  replied,  looking 
at  the  top  of  M.  Pirard’s  head,  for  he  could 
not  endure  the  glauce  of  that  terrible  eye, 

1 was  all  of  a tremble : M.  Chelan  had  told 
me  that  the  place  was  fuU  of  spies  and  in- 
formers, that  the  students  were  encouraged 
to  watch  aud  denounce  one  another.  It  is 
Heaven’s  will  it  should  be  so,  he  said,  to 
show  life  in  its  true  colours  to  the  young 
priest  and  disgust  him  with  the  world  and 
its  vanities.” 

‘‘  You  dare  to  come  to  me  with  a tale  like 
that ! ” said  the  Abbe,  in  a fury.  “ You  young 
rascal ! ” 

‘^At  Verrieres,  as  often  as  my  brothers 
were  jealous  of  me,”  Julien  calmly  replied, 

they  used  to  beat  me—” 

“ Confine  yourself  to  the  case  at  issue,”  said 
M.  Pirard,  with  difficulty  controlling  himself. 

Julien,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  re- 
sumed his  narrative. 
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‘‘  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Besangon, 
about  noon,  I was  hungry  and  entered  a cafe. 
It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I set  foot 
in  so  unhallowed  a place,  but  I thought  to 
breakfast  there  more  cheaply  than  at  an  inn. 
A lady,  whom  I took  to  be  the  proprietress, 
had  pity  on  my  unsophisticated  air.  ^ Bes- 
angon  is  full  of  designing  people,’  she  said 
to  me ; ‘ I am  alarmed  for  you,  monsieur.  If 
anything  should  happen  you,  have  recourse 
to  me,  or  send  word  to  me  before  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  If  the  porter  of  the 
seminary  refuses  to  do  your  errand,  say  that 
you  are  my  cousin  and  are  from  Genlis— ’ ” 
We  shall  see  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
all  this  idle  talk,”  cried  the  Abbe  Pirard, 
who,  unable  to  sit  quietly,  was  striding  up 
and  down  the  room.  “Go  back  to  your 
ceU ! ” 

He  followed  Julien  and  locked  him  in  his 
chamber.  The  latter  immediately  proceeded 
to  inspect  his  trunk,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  unlucky  card  had  been  carefully  con- 
cealed. Nothing  was  missing,  but  although 
the  key  of  the  box  had  never  left  his  person 
its  contents  had  evidently  been  disturbed. 
“How  fortunate,”  said  Julien  to  himself, 
“that  I never  accepted  the  permission  to 
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leave  the  building  which  M.  Castan^de 
pressed  on  me  so  frequently,  with  a kind- 
ness of  which  I can  now  see  through  the 
motive  ! I might  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  change  my  clothes  and  pay  a visit  to  the 
fair  Amanda ; it  would  have  been  my  ruin. 
I suppose  my  enemies  thought  to  be  able  to 
catch  me  in  that  way,  and  not  succeeding 
have  informed  against  me.” 

Two  hours  later  the  director  summoned 
him  to  his  presence. 

I find  that  you  did  not  lie  to  me,”  he  said, 
“but  your  action  in  preserving  that  card 
was  an  imprudence  of  which  you  cannot 
conceive  the  gravity.  Unhappy  youth ! ten 
years  from  now  you  may  experience  ill  effects 
from  it.” 
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XXVII 

FIRST  EXPERIENCES 

The  present  time,  gi’eat  heavens ! it  is  the  ark  of 
the  Lord ; woe  to  him  who  lays  his  impious  hand  on 
it.— Diderot. 

HE  reader  will  pardon  us  if  we  do 
not  give  a detailed  and  explicit 
history  of  this  portion  of  Julien’s 
life.  Not  that  facts  are  wanting — 
far  from  it ; but  perhaps  what  he  saw  at  the 
seminary  is  too  black  to  harmonize  with  the 
sober  colouring  that  we  desire  to  preserve  in 
these  pages.  There  are  things  which  con- 
temporaries cannot  look  back  upon  without 
a horror  that  destroys  all  pleasure,  even  that 
of  reading  a romance. 

Julien  succeeded  but  poorly  in  his  at- 
tempts to  be  a hypocrite ; he  had  moments 
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of  disgust  and  even  of  utter  discouragement. 
He  could  not  conquer,  albeit  with  so  low  an 
aim.  The  least  assistance  from  outside 
would  have  sufficed  to  restore  his  courage ; 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  were  not 
great;  but  he  was  alone,  like  a ship  aban- 
doned in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  ‘‘And 
even  if  I should  succeed,’’  he  said  to  himself, 
“ to  think  of  an  entire  life  spent  in  such  com- 
pany ! Gluttons  whose  thoughts  are  all  of  the 
eggs  and  bacon  they  will  devour  at  dinner,  or 
men  of  Castan^de’s  stripe,  for  whom  no  crime 
is  too  black ! They  may  attain  wealth  and 
power,  but  at  what  cost,  good  God ! ” 

This  period  was  the  most  trying  of  his  life. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  run  away  and 
enlist  in  one  of  the  crack  regiments  in  gar- 
rison at  BesanQon  ! He  could  teach  Latin ; 
he  required  so  little  for  his  subsistence ! but 
then  there  would  be  no  hope  of  a career^ 
nothing  for  his  imagination  to  look  forward 
to : he  might  as  well  die  at  once.  Here  are 
some  of  the  occurrences  of  one  of  his  miser- 
able days : 

“ I have  so  often  in  my  presumption  con- 
gratulated myself  on  being  different  from 
the  other  peasants  ! Well,  I have  lived  long 

enough  to  learn  that  difference  engenders 
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liate,”  he  said  to  himself  one  morning.  This 
great  truth  was  demonstrated  to  him  by  one 
of  his  most  galling  failures.  He  had  been 
exerting  himself  for  a week  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  a student  who  lived  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.  He  was  walking  with  this  youth 
in  the  courtyard,  listening  with  resignation 
to  his  unspeakable  inanities.  Suddenly  a 
storm  came  up ; the  lightning  flashed,  the 
thunder  roared,  and  the  saintly  youth,  push- 
ing his  companion  rouglily  from  him,  cried : 

Look  you,  every  one  for  himself  in  this 
world ; I do  not  choose  to  be  stricken  by  the 
thunder : God  may  see  fit  to  smite  you  as  an 
unbeliever,  a Voltaire.” 

The  bell  rang  for  the  Abbe  Castan^de’s 
lesson  in  sacred  history. 

The  Abbe  was  that  day  inculcating  in 
those  young  peasants,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
their  fathers’  poverty  and  laborious  life  was 
so  repugnant,  that  government,  that  entity 
regarded  by  them  with  such  respect  and 
awe,  possessed  no  real  and  legitimate  au- 
thority save  what  was  delegated  to  it  by 
God’s  vicar  upon  earth. 

“Make  yourselves  worthy  of  the  Pope’s 
kindness  by  the  holiness  of  your  life  and 
your  obedience,  be  as  a staff  between  his 
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hands,”  he  added,  and  yon  will  obtain  a 
magnificent  place  where  you  will  have  chief 
command,  with  no  one  to  supervise  you;  a 
place  for  life,  of  which  the  government  pays 
one-third  the  salary  and  the  faithful,  edu- 
cated by  your  teaching,  the  other  two-thirds.” 

At  the  dismissal  of  his  class  M.  Castan^de 
stopped  in  the  courtyard. 

“It  may  well  be  said  of  a cure,  ‘As  the 
man  is,  so  is  the  place,’”  he  said  to  the 
students,  who  had  gathered  round  him  in  a 
circle.  “ I assure  you  that  I have  known 
parishes  among  the  mountains  where  the 
cure  was  actually  better  off  than  his  breth- 
ren of  the  city.  There  was  as  much  money 
to  be  got,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fat  capons, 
the  eggs,  fresh  butter,  and  a thousand  other 
delicacies;  and  then  the  cure  was  undis- 
putedly  the  principal  man  of  the  place, 
always  consulted,  feted,  invited  to  all  ban- 
quets,” etc. 

As  soon  as  M.  Castanede  had  gone  up  to 
his  room  the  students  dispersed  into  little 
groups.  Julien  had  no  place  in  any  of  the 
gatherings ; every  one  shunned  him  as  the 
flock  shuns  an  infected  sheep.  In  each  of 
the  groups  he  saw  a student  toss  up  a sou 
and  call  “Heads  or  tails”;  if  he  guessed 
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aright  his  comrades  received  it  as  an  omen 
that  he  would  soon  have  one  of  those  prof- 
itable parishes. 

Next  anecdotes  were  in  order.  A young 
priest,  only  ordained  within  the  year,  having 
made  a present  of  a tame  rabbit  to  the  cook 
of  an  elderly  cure,  had  been  appointed  vicar, 
and,  the  cure  obligingly  dying  at  that  junc- 
ture, the  lucky  dog  had  succeeded  to  the 
comfortable  position.  Another  had  secured 
the  reversion  of  a very  Avealthy  parish  by 
the  devotion  he  had  displayed  in  attending 
at  all  the  meals  of  an  old  paralytic  cure  and 
carving  his  fowls  for  him. 

The  seminarists,  like  the  young  men  of 
any  other  profession,  exaggerated  the  effect 
of  these  little  opportunities,  AA^hich  appealed 
to  their  imagination  because  they  were  some- 
what outside  the  common. 

“ I must  accustom  myself  to  these  conver- 
sations,” Julien  said  to  himself.  When  they 
were  not  talking  of  sausages  and  warm 
parishes,  the  conversation  ran  on  the  more 
worldly  part  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  the 
differences  between  bishops  and  pr6fets,  or 
mayors  and  cures.  Julien  saw  that  his  com- 
rades entertained  the  unexpressed  idea  of 

the  existence  of  a second  God,  a God  more 
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powerful  and  far  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
other ; this  second  God  was  the  Pope.  They 
said  to  one  another,  lowering  their  voice, 
however,  and  taking  care  not  to  be  overheard 
by  M.  Pirard,  that  if  the  Pope  did  not  bother 
himself  to  appoint  all  the  prefets  and  mayors 
of  France,  the  reason  was  that  he  had  in- 
trusted that  responsibility  to  the  King,  giv- 
ing him  the  title  of  eldest  son  of  the  Church. 

About  this  time  it  occurred  to  Julien  to 
put  de  Maistre’s  book  on  the  Pope  to  prac- 
tical use  for  his  owm  benefit.  He  astonished 
liis  comrades,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  it  was 
only  another  reverse  for  him.  He  displeased 
them  by  voicing  their  own  opinions  better 
than  thev  could  do  themselves.  M.  Chelan 
had  been  no  less  imprudent  with  Julien  than 
with  himself.  After  inculcating  in  him  the 
habit  of  reasoning  accurately  and  confuting 
the  sophisms  of  his  opponent,  he  had  failed 
to  tell  him  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  of 
small  consideration,  this  habit  is  a crime, 
for  superiority  in  argument  is  always  an 
offence. 

So  Julien’s  eloquence  was  imputed  to  him 
as  an  additional  crime.  His  comrades  in- 
vented a name  which  expressed  the  holy 

horror  in  which  they  held  him : they  nick- 
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named  him  Martin  Luther,  mainly,  they 
said,  because  of  the  infernal  logic  with  which 
he  was  so  puffed  up. 

Several  of  the  students  had  redder  cheeks 
and  might  be  considered  handsomer  lads 
than  Julien,  but  he  had  white  hands,  and 
possessed  certain  habits  of  neatness  and 
refinement  that  could  not  be  concealed.  This 
was  no  advantage  to  him  in  the  dismal  house 
where  his  lot  was  cast.  The  unkempt  and 
dirty  peasants  among  whom  he  lived  declared 
that  his  morals  were  very  loose.  We  fear  to 
fatigue  the  reader  with  the  recital  of  our 
hero’s  innumerable  troubles.  For  instance, 
the  larger  and  stronger  of  the  boys  evinced 
an  intention  of  beating  him ; he  was  obliged 
to  arm  himself  with  a pair  of  steel  compasses 
and  declare,  but  through  the  medium  of 
signs,  that  he  would  use  them.  Signs  figure 
to  less  advantage  in  the  report  of  an  informer 
than  words. 
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A PROCESSION 

All  hearts  were  touched.  The  presence  of  God 
seemed  to  have  descended  into  those  narrow  and 
Gothic  streets,  everywhere  draped  with  tapestries 
and  strewn  with  clean  sand  by  the  pious  care  of  the 
faithful. — Young. 

LL  in  vain  did  Jiilien  endeavour 
to  reduce  himself,  physically  and 
mentally,  to  the  level  of  his  asso- 
ciates; he  could  not  please,  he 
was  too  different.  ^^And  yet,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “ all  those  professors  are  sagacious 
men,  selected  for  their  ability ; how  is  it  that 
they  are  not  pleased  with  my  humility?” 
Only  one  of  their  number  seemed  to  view 
with  any  seriousness  his  complaisance  in 
believing  everything  and  making  himself 
everybody’s  dupe.  This  was  the  Abbe  Chas- 
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Bernard,  director  of  ceremonies  of  the  cathe- 
dral, in  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  given  to  hope  that  a canon’s  posi- 
tion was  to  be  awarded  him ; in  the  mean- 
time he  was  teaching  sacred  eloquence  in  the 
seminary.  In  the.  time  of  his  moral  blind- 
ness this  was  one  of  the  departments  in  which 
Julien  habitually  stood  first.  The  Abbe  Chas 
had  consequently  manifested  much  friendli- 
ness toward  the  young  man,  and  at  the  dis- 
missal of  the  class  would  frequently  take 
him  by  the  arm  and  lead  him  to  the  garden 
for  a stroll  among  the  paths. 

^AVhat  can  his  object  be?”  Julien  asked 
himself.  It  surprised  him  not  a little  to 
hear  the  Abbe  discourse  for  hours  at  a time 
on  the  ornaments  owned  by  the  cathedral. 
It  possessed  seventeen  embroidered  chasu- 
bles, to  say  nothing  of  the  mourning  vest- 
ments. Great  things  were  hoped  from  the 
aged  widow  of  President  de  Rubempre.  This 
venerable  lady,  now  in  her  ninetieth  year, 
had  preserved  for  at  least  seventy  years  her 
wedding-dress,  a superb  creation  of  Lyons 
silk  heavily  brocaded  with  gold.  ‘‘Just 
think,  my  friend,”  said  the  Abbe  Chas,  stop- 
ping in  his  tracks  and  opening  his  eyes  in- 
ordinately, “ the  gown  will  stand  alone,  so 
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stiff  with  gold  is  it.  It  is  generally  believed 
in  BesanQon  that  Mine  la  Presidente’s  will 
will  increase  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral 
by  more  than  ten  chasubles,  without  men- 
tioning four  or  five  copes  for  the  great  fes- 
tivals. I will  even  say  more,”  added  the 
Abbe  Chas,  lowering  his  voice  mysteriously : 
“ I have  reason  to  believe  that  Mine  la  Pre- 
sidente  intends  to  leave  us  eight  magnificent 
silver-gilt  candelabra,  which,  tradition  says, 
were  purchased  in  Italy  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  whom  one  of  her  an- 
cestors was  the  favourite  minister.” 

‘‘  But  what  is  the  man  driving  at  with  his 
frippery?”  thought  Julien.  “His  deep-laid 
scheme  has  been  hatching  no  one  knows  how 
long,  and  nothing  appears.  It  must  be  that 
he  distrusts  me!  He  is  more  adroit  than 
the  rest  of  them,  vrhose  secrets  one  has  no 
difficulty  in  divining  in  fifteen  days.  I have 
it  1 this  man’s  ambition  has  been  tormenting 
him  for  fifteen  years.” 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  his  fencing  lesson 
he  was  sent  for  by  the  Abbe  Pirard,  who  said 
to  him : 

“ To-morrow  is  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi.  The  Abb6  Chas-Bernard  has  need 
of  you  to  help  him  decorate  the  cathedral; 
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go  to  him  and  obey  liis  orders.”  The  Abbe 
called  him  back  as  he  was  leaving  the  room 
and  in  a tone  of  commiseration  added : We 
shall  see  whether  or  not  yon  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  lose  yourself  in  the  city.’’ 

^^Incedo  per  ignes”  replied  Julien  (“  I have 
concealed  enemies”).* 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Julien,  look- 
ing neither  to  right  nor  left,  betook  himself 
to  the  cathedral.  What  little  he  saw  of  the 
streets  and  the  activity  that  was  even  thus 
early  manifesting  itself  had  a wholesome 
effect  on  him.  In  every  direction  the  citi- 
zens were  decorating  their  house-fronts  for 
the  procession.  The  entire  time  that  he  had 
passed  at  the  seminary  seemed  to  him  but 
an  instant.  His  thoughts  were  far  away, 
at  Vergy  or  with  pretty  Amanda  Binet, 
whom  he  might  see  if  he  would,  for  her  cafe 
was  not  very  distant.  He  caught  a remote 
glimpse  of  the  Abbe  Chas-Bernard,  standing 
on  the  steps  of  his  beloved  cathedral;  he 
was  a stoutish  man,  with  a jo^dal  face  and 
an  affable  manner.  He  was  in  his  element 
that  day : was  waiting  for  you,  my  son,” 

he  shouted  to  Julien  the  moment  he  hove 
in  sight ; welcome  ! This  will  be  a long  and 
* Literally,  “I  am  walking  on  coals.”— Tr. 
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hard  day's  work,  so  let  us  fortify  ourselves 
with  a first  breakfast  5 we  will  take  the  sec- 
ond at  ten  o'clock,  while  high  mass  is  being 
celebrated." 

I desire,  monsieur,"  Julien  gravely  said, 

“ not  to  be  left  for  one  moment  alone ; have 
the  kindness  to  observe,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  clock  above  their  heads,  “that  I 
reached  here  at  one  minute  of  five." 

“ Ah,  you  are  afraid  of  those  wicked  little 
wretches  of  the  seminary  ! You  honour  them 
too  much  by  giving  them  a thought,"  said 
the  Abbe  Chas.  “ Is  a road  less  beautiful 
because  of  the  thorns  that  infest  the  hedges 
which  line  its  banks?  The  traveller  simply 
pursues  his  way  and  leaves  the  noxious 
weeds  to  rot  unnoticed.  But  to  work,  my 
young  friend,  to  work." 

The  Abbe  Chas  was  right  in  saying  that 
they  had  a hard  day’s  work  before  them. 
The  funeral  of  some  great  dignitary  had 
been  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  the  night 
before,  and  there  had  been  no  opportunity  to 
remove  the  sable  trappings;  in  the  brief 
space  at  their  command  that  morning  before 
the  ceremonies  began  all  the  pillars  of  the 
three  naves  were  to  be  draped  to  a height 
of  thirty  feet  with  a species  of  red  damask. 
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The  Bishop  had  sent  down  four  upholsterers 
from  Paris  by  the  mail-coach,  but  those 
gentlemen  could  not  accomplish  much  un- 
assisted, and  furthermore  they  impaired  the 
usefulness  of  their  humbler  Bisontine  con- 
freres by  making  game  of  them. 

Julien  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
climb  the  ladders  himself ; his  agility  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  He  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  rural  forces  and  directed 
their  operations.  The  Abbe  Chas  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  manner  in  which  he  flew 
from  ladder  to  ladder.  When  all  the  pillars 
had  been  draped  in  their  jackets  of  scarlet, 
the  next  thing  was  to  place  five  immense 
plumes  over  the  great  baldachin,  above  the 
main  altar.  A wooden  platform,  richly  gilded 
and  decorated,  is  supported  by  four  hand- 
some twisted  columns  of  Italian  marble. 
But  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  baldachin, 
above  the  tabernacle,  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  for  some  distance  along  an  ancient 
wooden  cornice,  which  was  forty  feet  above 
the  floor  and  probably  badly  worm-eaten. 

At  prospect  of  the  dizzy  aerial  journey 
that  confronted  them  the  merriment,  hitherto 
so  conspicuous,  of  the  Parisian  workmen 
began  to  flag  5 they  looked  up,  said  much, 
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but  did  nothing.  Jnlien  seized  the  plumes, 
and  running  lightly  up  the  ladder  placed 
them  in  position  on  the  crown-shaped  orna- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  baldachin.  When 
he  came  down  the  Abbe  Chas  clasped  him 
in  his  arms : 

“Well  done/  said  the  good  priest;  “I 
shall  tell  monseigneur  of  that.” 

Gayety  presided  at  the  ten-o’clock  break- 
fast. The  Abbe  Chas  had  never  seen  his 
church  so  beautiful. 

“ My  dear  pupil,”  he  said  to  Julien,  “ my 
mother  rented  chairs  in  this  venerable  basi- 
lica, so  that  I may  be  said  to  have  been 
reared  in  the  grand  old  edifice.  The  Terror 
brought  ruin  to  us  in  Robespierre’s  time, 
but  even  then,  when  I was  only  eight  years 
old,  I served  mass  in  private.  No  one  could 
fold  a chasuble  better  than  I ; the  lace  was 
never  injured.  Since  the  reestablishment  of 
public  worship  by  Napoleon  I have  had 
charge  of  the  ceremonies  in  this  venerable 
metropolis.  Five  times  in  each  year  my  eyes 
behold  it  decked  with  these  beautiful  orna- 
ments. But  never  has  it  presented  such  a 
splendid  appearance,  never  until  to-day  have 
the  breadths  of  damask  been  so  nicely  joined 

or  fitted  so  neatly  to  the  pillars.” 
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“Ah,  he  is  going  to  tell  me  his  secret  at 
last,”  thought  Julien;  “he  is  growing  con- 
fidential, he  is  speaking  of  himself,”  But 
no  imprudent  disclosure  was  made  by  his 
companion  in  his  enthusiasm.  “ And  yet  he 
has  been  working  hard,”  said  Julien  to  him- 
self ; “ he  is  happy,  he  has  not  been  sparing 
of  the  generous  wine.  What  a man ! what 
an  example  for  me ! he  takes  the  cake.”  (A 
vulgar  expression  that  he  had  learned  from 
the  old  surgeon.) 

As  the  bell  rang  for  the  Sanctus  of  the  high 
mass,  Julien  expressed  his  desire  to  assume  a 
surplice  and  join  in  the  imposing  proces- 
sion. 

“ And  give  the  thieves  a chance ! ” ex- 
claimed Abbe  Chas ; “ surely  you  can’t  think 
of  such  a thing,  my  friend.  The  procession 
is  about  to  move  5 you  and  I will  stay  here 
and  guard  the  property.  We  shall  be  for- 
tunate if  we  escape  with  the  loss  of  a couple 
of  yards  of  the  costly  lace  around  the  bottom 
of  the  pillars.  That  is  another  of  Mme  de 
Rubempre’s  gifts ; she  had  it  from  her  great- 
grandfather, the  celebrated  minister  5 it  is 
real  gold,  m}^  friend,”  the  Abbe  added  in  his 
companion’s  ear  with  an  important  air ; “ no 
pinchbeck  there ! I intrust  you  with  the 
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charge  of  the  north  aisle;  do  not  leave  it. 
I wiU  see  to  the  south  and  main  aisles.  Look 
out  for  the  confessionals ; the  thieves  have  a 
way  of  stationing  their  women  in  them  to 
watch  when  our  back  is  turned.” 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  chimes  rang 
out ; the  hour  was  a quarter  of  twelve.  Im- 
mediately the  great  bell  began  to  boom; 
Julien  was  affected  by  its  deep  and  solemn 
tones.  The  odour  of  the  incense  and  of  the 
rose-leaves  strewn  before  the  Host  by  little 
boys  in  the  apparel  of  St.  John  completed 
his  exaltation.  His  thoughts  were  no  longer 
confined  to  earth. 

Now  the  reflections  that  the  clangour  of 
that  deep-toned  bell  should  by  right  have 
given  rise  to  in  Julien’s  mind  were  those  of 
the  labour  of  twenty  men,  employed  at  a cost 
of  fifty  centimes  each,  and  perhaps  as- 
sisted by  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  faithful. 
He  should  have  thought  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  ropes,  of  the  deterioration  of  stairs 
and  platforms,  of  the  danger  of  the  bell  itself, 
which  is  liable  to  faU  once  in  two  centuries, 
and  devised  ways  and  means  for  reducing 
the  wage  of  the  ringers,  or  paying  them 
with  indulgences,  or  some  other  grace  ex- 
tracted from  the  treasures  of  Mother  Church 
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and  which,  does  not  deplete  her  pocket- 
book. 

Instead  of  busying  themselves  with  these 
laudable  speculations  Julien’s  thoughts,  ex- 
alted by  those  grave  and  solemn  sounds, 
were  wandering  in  imaginary  space.  He 
mil  never,  I fear,  make  a good  priest  or  a 
good  administrator.  Souls  that  allow  them- 
selves to  be  moved  in  that  manner  will  never 
rise  above  the  level  of  artistic  mediocrity. 
The  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  young  man^s  presumption.  As 
many  as  fifty,  perhaps,  of  the  seminarists 
his  comrades,  more  heedful  of  life  and  its  re- 
alities, hearing  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral, 
would  have  thought  only  of  the  ringers’  pay. 
They  would  have  inquired  with  the  genius  of 
a Barline  if  the  degree  of  public  emotion  pro- 
duced was  commensurate  with  the  outlay. 
And  when  Julien,  by  turning  the  faculties 
with  which  Heaven  had  blessed  him  in  another 
direction,  might  have  saved  the  vestry  forty 
francs,  he  let  his  wits  go  wool-gathering. 

While  the  procession  was  slowly  wending 
its  way  in  the  bright  sunshine  through  the 
streets  of  Besan^on,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  before  the  richly  decorated  altars  erected 
in  profusion  by  the  authorities,  the  church 
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was  in  profound  silence.  A dim  light  filled 
its  aisles,  an  agreeable  coolness  reigned,  and 
the  perfume  of  flowers  and  incense  hung 
lingering  in  the  air. 

The  silence,  the  solitude  and  the  coolness 
of  the  vast  edifice  contributed  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  Julien^s  reverie.  He  had  no  fear 
of  being  disturbed  by  the  Abbe  Chas,  who 
was  occupied  in  another  part  of  the  building. 
His  soul  had  almost  abandoned  its  earthly 
dwelling,  which  was  slowly  pacing  the  north 
aisle,  intrusted  to  his  guardianship.  He  had 
assured  himself  that  the  confessionals  had 
no  occupants  save  a few  pious  women,  so 
that  his  mind  was  easy  on  that  score. 

His  abstraction  was  interrupted,  however, 
by  the  sight  of  two  well-dressed  women,  who 
were  kneeling,  one  in  a confessional,  and  the 
other,  near  the  former,  beside  a chaii’.  He 
watched  them  absently;  however,  whether 
from  a sentiment  of  duty  or  because  of  his 
admiration  of  the  ladies’  noble  and  unassum- 
ing appearance,  he  noticed  that  there  was 
no  priest  in  their  box.  ‘Ht  is  strange,”  he 
reflected,  that  those  fine  ladies  are  not  on 
their  knees  before  some  altar,  if  they  are 
religious,  or  occupying  a good  seat  in  the 

front  row  of  the  gallery,  if  they  are  of  the 
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world.  How  admirably  that  dress  becomes 
her ! what  grace  ! ” He  relaxed  his  speed  to 
obtain  a better  view  of  them. 

She  who  was  kneeling  in  the  confessional 
turned  her  head  slightly  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  Julien’s  footsteps  in  the  midst  of 
the  deep  silence.  Suddenly  she  uttered  a 
loud  cry  and  fainted. 

She  fell  over  backward  as  her  strength 
forsook  her;  her  friend  darted  forward  to 
her  assistance.  Julien  obtained  a momentary 
glimpse  of  the  shoulders  of  the  fainting  ladj^. 
A necklace  of  large  pearls  that  was  familiar 
to  him  attracted  his  attention.  What  were 
his  feelings  on  recognising  the  hair  of  Mme 
de  Renal ! for  it  was  she.  The  lady  holding 
her  head  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  her 
from  falling  was  Mme  Derville.  Julien, 
scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  rushed  forward ; 
Mme  de  Renal  must  have  fallen  and  dragged 
her  friend  down  with  her  had  he  not  sup- 
ported them.  He  saw  his  mistress’  face, 
white  as  a sheet  and  entirely  devoid  of  con- 
sciousness, resting  limply  on  her  shoulder. 
He  assisted  Mme  Derville  to  place  that 
charming  head  against  the  seat  of  a straw- 
bottomed  chair  that  he  turned  over  for  the 
purpose ; he  was  on  his  knees. 
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Mme  Derville  turned  and  recognised  him. 

“ Leave  us,  monsieur,  begone ! she  said 
in  accents  of  deepest  indignation.  “ She 
must  not  see  you  here.  She  was  so  happy 
—why  do  you  intrude  on  her  repose?  Your 
conduct  is  atrocious.  Fly ; leave  us,  if  you 
have  any  sense  of  decency  remaining.” 

She  spoke  with  such  authority,  and  Julien’s 
strength  had  for  the  moment  so  deserted 
him,  that  he  moved  away.  “She  always 
disliked  me,”  he  said  to  himself,  thinking  of 
Mme  Derville. 

At  that  moment  the  droning  chant  of  the 
priests  was  heard  resounding  in  the  porch 
of  the  edifice ; the  procession  was  returning. 
The  Abbe  Chas-Bernard  called  several  times 
on  Julien,  who  at  first  did  not  hear  him ; he 
finally  came  and  took  him  by  the  arm  be- 
hind a pillar  where  the  young  man  had 
sought  refuge  in  a half-fainting  condition. 
He  wished  to  present  him  to  the  Bishop. 

“You  are  ill,  my  son,”  said  the  Abbe,  see- 
ing him  so  pale  and  scarcely  able  to  walk ; 
‘^you  have  overtaxed  your  strength.”  The 
Abbe  gave  him  his  arm.  “ Come,  seat  your- 
self on  this  little  bench,  behind  me ; no  one 
will  see  you  there.”  They  were  then  at  the 

main  entrance  of  the  church.  “ Try  to  col- 
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lect  yourself ; monseigneur  mil  not  be  here 
for  fully  twenty  minutes  yet.  Rest  yourself 
awhile,  and  when  he  comes  I will  hold  you 
up,  for  notwithstanding  my  years  I am 
strong  and  vigorous.’^ 

But  when  the  Bishop  passed  Julien  was 
trembling  so  violently  that  the  Abbe  Chas 
abandoned  the  idea  of  presenting  him. 

Never  mind,”  the  priest  said  to  him; 
there  will  be  another  opportunity.” 

That  evening  he  sent  to  the  chapel  of  the 
seminary  ten  pounds  of  wax  candles,  saved, 
he  declared,  by  Julien’s  vigilance  and  the 
promptness  with  which  he  had  caused  them 
to  be  extinguished.  In  which  there  was  not 
a word  of  truth.  The  poor  lad  was  himself 
extinguished,  and  had  not  known  what  it 
was  to  have  an  idea  since  seeing  Mine  de 
Renal. 
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XXIX 

FIRST  PROMOTION 

He  knew  his  age,  he  knew  his  department,  and  he 
is  rich.— Xe  Frecurseur. 

ULIEN  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  incident  in  the 
cathedral  when  one  morning:  the 
stern  Abbe  Pirard  sent  for  him. 

“ I have  received  a letter  from  M.  TAbbe 
Chas-Bernard  commending  yon  very  highly. 
I myself  am  sufficiently  well  pleased  with 
yon,  upon  the  whole.  Yon  are  by  nature 
imprudent  and  hot-headed,  and  have  con- 
trolled yonrself ; 3mnr  impulses  are  good, 
and  even  generous ; yon  have  a talent  above 
the  average.  I see  in  yon  a promise  that  I 
am  unwilling  shonld  be  neglected. 

After  devoting  fifteen  years  of  conscien- 
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tious  labour  to  this  school  I am  about  to  leave 
it : my  crime  is  that  I have  left  the  students 
to  their  own  free  judgment,  and  have  not 
fostered  the  interests  of  that  secret  society 
of  which  you  once  spoke  to  me  in  the  con- 
fessional. I wish  to  do  something  for  you 
before  I go ; I should  have  acted  two  months 
earlier,  for  you  were  deserving  of  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  accusation  brought  against 
you  founded  on  that  girl’s  addi’ess  discovered 
in  your  trunk.  I appoint  you  tutor  for  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.” 

Julien,  in  a transport  of  gratitude,  first 
thought  of  going  down  on  his  knees  and 
giving  thanks  to  God ; but  he  yielded  to  a 
more  natural  impulse  and,  approaching  the 
Abbe  Pirard,  took  his  hand  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips. 

“What  is  this?”  cried  the  director,  with 
an  air  of  displeasure ; but  Julien’s  eyes  spoke 
even  more  eloquently  than  his  action. 

The  Abbe  Pirard  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  as  a man  might  do  who  for 
many  long  years  had  been  unacquainted  with 
the  more  delicate  emotions..  The  little  act 
of  homage  threw  the  director  olf  his  guard  5 
his  voice  changed. 

“Yes,  my  child,  there  is  no  use  denjdng  it, 
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I am  attaclied  to  you— and  Heaven  knows 
it  is  not  with  my  consent.  It  is  my  duty  to 
be  just,  and  harbour  neither  hate  nor  love 
for  any  one.  Your  life  will  be  a hard  one.  I 
discern  something  in  you  which  will  give 
offence  to  the  vulgar.  Jealousy  and  calumny 
Vvdll  dog  your  footsteps.  Wherever  Provi- 
dence may  see  fit  to  place  you  your  com- 
panions will  look  on  you  only  to  hate  you, 
and  if  they  feign  to  love  you  it  will  only  be 
that  they  may  betray  you  the  more  safely. 
For  this  but  one  remedy  exists : let  your  sole 
reliance  be  in  God,  who  in  requital  of  your 
presumption  has  visited  you  with  this  chas- 
tisement ; be  pure  and  upright  in  your  life ; 
it  is  the  only  resource  I can  see  for  you. 
If  you  walk  in  His  ways  and  submit  to  His 
guidance,  sooner  or  later  your  enemies  must 
be  confounded.’^ 

It  was  so  long  since  J ulien  had  heard  him- 
self addressed  in  terms  of  friendship  that 
his  weakness  may  be  pardoned  him ; he  burst 
into  tears.  The  Abbe  Pirard  extended  his 
armsj  it  was  a precious  moment  for  them 
both. 

Julien’s  delight  was  boundless ; it  was  the 
first  promotion  he  had  obtained,  and  the  ad- 
vantages it  brought  with  it  were  incalculable. 
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To  form  an  idea  of  them  one  mnst  have  been 
condemned  to  go  for  months  vdthont  an  in- 
stant to  one’s  self  and  in  momentary  contact 
with  comrades  of. whom  all  were  distaste- 
fid  and  most  unbearable.  Their  bedlamite 
shrieks  and  yells  alone  would  have  sufficed 
to  play  havoc  with  a delicate  organisation. 
The  obstreperous  joy  of  the  well-fed  and 
warmly  clad  peasant  lads  had  no  way  of 
manifesting  itself  save  in  ear-splitting  vocif- 
erations. Now  Julien  was  privileged  to  eat 
his  meals  alone,  or  nearly  so,  an  hour  later 
than  the  other  students.  He  had  a key  to 
the  garden,  and  could  walk  there  at  times 
when  it  was  deserted. 

Greatly  to  his  astonishment,  Julien  saw 
that  he  was  hated  less ; he  had  looked  for 
an  increase  of  enmity.  His  desire  for  pri- 
vacy, which  had  been  only  too  evident  and 
made  him  so  many  enemies,  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  a trait  of  ridiculous  vanity.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  uncultured  beings  who  sur- 
rounded him  it  was  a becoming  expression 
of  his  dignity.  There  was  a perceptible 
diminution  of  hostility,  especially  among 
the  younger  of  his  comrades,  now  his  pupils, 
whom  he  treated  with  great  consideration. 
In  course  of  time  he  even  had  partisans ; it 
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was  considered  bad  form  to  call  him  Martin 
Luther. 

But  what  avails  it  to  speak  of  his  friends 
and  enemies?  It  is  an  ugly  business,  take 
it  all  in  all,  and  none  the  less  ugly  that  the 
picture  is  a true  one.  Still,  those  are  the 
only  teachers  of  morality  that  the  people  has, 
and  without  them  what  would  it  be?  Will 
the  newspaper  ever  supplant  the  parish 
priest  ? 

After  Juhen’s  elevation  to  his  new  dignity 
the  director  of  the  seminary  made  it  a point 
never  to  speak  to  him  except  in  the  presence 
of  a third  person.  In  this  there  was  pru- 
dence for  the  master  as  weU  as  for  the  dis- 
ciple, but  still  more  there  was  probation. 
The  invariable  principle  of  M.  Pirard,  a 
strict  Jansenist,  was:  If  a man  appear  to 
you  to  possess  merit,  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  all  his  desires  and  undertakings.  If 
the  merit  be  genuine  he  will  find  means  to 
surmount  or  circumvent  them. 

It  was  the  hunting  season.  Fouque  took 
it  in  his  head  to  present  to  the  seminary  the 
carcass  of  a deer  and  a wild  boar,  as  coming 
from  Julien’s  parents.  The  dead  animals 
were  left  in  the  passageway  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  refectory,  where  all  the 
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students  had  a sight  of  them  as  they  passed 
in  to  dinner.  Great  was  the  curiosity  ex- 
hibited. The  boar,  dead  though  he  was,  was 
an  object  of  terror  to  the  younger  lads; 
some  were  brave  enough  to  feel  his  tusks. 
Nothing  else  was  talked  of  for  a week. 

This  gift,  which  placed  Julien’s  family  in 
the  ranks  of  that  society  to  which  respect  is 
due,  was  a death-blow  to  envy.  He  was  a 
superiority  consecrated  by  fortune.  Chazel 
and  the  more  distinguished  of  the  students 
made  advances  to  him,  and  were  almost 
angry  that  he  had  not  informed  Them  his 
parents  were  such  rich  people,  thus  exposing 
them  to  the  guilt  of  showing  disrespect  to- 
ward money. 

There  w^as  a conscription,  from  which 
Julien’s  position  as  a student  exempted  him. 
He  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  circumstance. 

The  moment  has  for  ever  gone  by  when, 
twenty  years  earlier,  a hero’s  life  would 

have  commenced  for  me  ! ” 

Walking  by  himself  in  the  garden  of  the 
seminary,  he  overheard  a conversation  be- 
tween two  masons  working  on  the  party- 
wall. 

^^Well,  there ’s  another  conscription;  we 

may  as  well  be  getting  ready  to  march.” 
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All ! in  the  other  one’s  time  things  were 
different;  a mason  had  some  chance  then; 
he  might  get  to  he  an  officer,  a general ; that 
has  been  known  to  happen.” 

“ Go  and  see  how  it  is  now ! only  the 
paupers  serve.  Those  who  have  the  needful 
stop  at  home.” 

^‘The  man  who  is  born  poor  dies  poor, 
that  ^s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

Tell  me,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  talk  I 
hear  of  the  other  one  being  dead  ? ” asked  a 
third  mason  who  came  up  just  then. 

‘^It  is  the  ^big  men'  who  say  that,  don't 
you  see ; they  are  afraid  of  the  other  one.” 

‘^Ah,  times  are  changed;  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  work  in  his  day.  And  to  think 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  marshals  ! What 
infernal  scoundrels  they  must  have  been ! ” 

Julien  was  a little  comforted  by  the  con- 
versation. As  he  walked  away  he  repeated 
with  a sigh : 

“ Le  seul  roi  dont  le  peuple  ait  gard6  la  m4moire  ! ” 

The  time  came  of  the  annual  examinations. 
Julien  sustained  the  ordeal  with  credit ; he 
saw  that  Chazel  himself  was  obliged  to  put 
forth  his  best  efforts. 

On  the  first  day  the  examiners  appointed 
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by  the  notorious  Grand  Vicar  de  Frilair 
were  excessively  provoked  to  be  constantly 
obliged  to  award  either  first  or  second  place 
to  that  Julien  Sorel  who  had  been  com- 
mended to  their  tender  mercies  as  the  Ben- 
jamin of  the  Abbe  Pirard.  There  were  bets 
among  the  students  that  when  the  general 
results  of  the  examination  were  ascertained 
Julien  would  be  found  to  stand  at  the  head, 
which  would  carry  with  it  the  honour  of  din- 
ing with  the  Bishop.  At  the  close  of  a sit- 
ting, however,  the  subject  of  which  had  been 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a crafty  examiner, 
after  he  had  questioned  our  young  man  on 
St.  Jerome  and  his  fondness  for  Cicero,  began 
to  discourse  on  Horace,  Virgil,  and  the  other 
pagan  poets.  Unknown  to  his  comrades, 
Julien  had  learned  by  heart  a great  number 
of  passages  from  these  authors.  Embold- 
ened by  his  success  he  forgot  where  he  was, 
and  at  the  reiterated  request  of  the  examiner 
recited  and  paraphrased  with  much  spirit 
several  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  After  giving 
him  his  head  for  twenty  minutes  the  ex- 
aminer suddenly  turned  sharp  round,  and 
with  a sour  face  and  bitter  tongue  re- 
proached him  with  the  time  he  had  wasted 

on  those  profane  studies  and  the  unprofitable 
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or  criminal  ideas  he  had  gathered  from 
them. 

“ I am  a fool,  monsieur,  and  you  are  right,” 
Julien  modestly  replied,  recognising  how 
adroitly  he  had  been  entrapped. 

The  trick  was  regarded,  even  at  the  semi- 
nary, as  an  extremely  despicable  one  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner,  which  did  not  prevent 
M.  TAbbe  de  Frilair,  that  man  of  many  re- 
sources, who  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  the 
Bisontine  congregation  to  such  a perfect 
system  and  w'hose  despatches  to  Paris  caused 
prefet,  judges,  and  even  the  general  officers 
of  the  garrison  to  tremble  in  their  boots, 
from  writing  with  his  all-powerful  hand  the 
number  198  opposite  Julien’s  name.  It  was 
a sweet  morsel  to  him  thus  to  mortify  his 
enemy,  the  Janseiiist  Pirard. 

For  the  last  ten  years  all  his  efforts  had 
been  directed  to  effecting  a change  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  seminary.  The  Abbe,  pursuing 
for  himself  the  rules  of  conduct  he  had  laid 
down  for  Julien,  was  sincere,  pious,  straight- 
forward, conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  Heaven,  however,  in  its  wisdom 
had  seen  fit  to  bestow  on  him  that  bilious 
temperament  which  renders  its  possessor 

acutely  sensitive  to  insult  and  hatred.  Not 
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one  of  the  Immiliations  that  were  heaped 
on  him  was  forgotten  by  that  ardent  soul. 
Again  and  again  he  would  have  tendered  his 
resignation,  but  he  believed  that  he  could  be 
useful  in  the  post  where  Providence  had 
placed  him.  “ I am  hindering  the  progress 
of  Jesuitism  and  idolatry,”  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

For  nearly  two  months  previous  to  the 
examinations  he  had  not  spoken  to  Julien, 
and  yet  he  was  ill  for  a week  when,  on  re- 
ceiving the  official  letter  announcing  the 
result,  he  saw  the  number  198  posted  oppo- 
site the  name  of  that  pupil  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  glory  of  his  school.  The  only  conso- 
lation the  stern  man  found  in  his  disappoint- 
ment was  to  concentrate  on  Julien  all  his 
means  of  surveillance.  Great  was  his  delight 
to  discover  in  him  neither  anger,  nor  dis- 
couragement, nor  plans  of  vengeance. 

A few  weeks  later  Julien  was  startled  by 
receiving  a letter  bearing  the  Parisian  post- 
mark. ‘^Mme  de  Renal  has  remembered 
her  promises  at  last,”  he  thought.  A gentle- 
man who  signed  himself  Paul  Sorel  and  said 
he  was  a relative  had  sent  him  a draft  for 
five  hundred  francs.  He  added  that  if  J ulien 

continued  to  devote  himself  successfully  to 
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the  study  of  the  Latin  authors  a like  sum 
would  he  sent  to  him  every  year. 

‘^It  is  she,  it  is  her  bounty!  ” Julien  said 
to  himself,  deeply  affected ; “ but  why  is 
there  no  word  of  affection?” 

He  was  mistaken  as  to  the  letter  *,  Mme  de 
Renal,  influenced  by  her  friend  Mme  Derville, 
had  no  thought  for  anything  save  her  bitter 
remorse.  She  could  not  help  thinking  at 
times  of  the  strange  being  who  had  wi’ought 
such  a change  in  her  existence,  but  noth- 
ing could  have  induced  her  to  write  to 
him. 

If  we  were  talking  the  language  of  the 
seminary,  we  might  recognise  a miracle  in 
this  present  of  five  hundred  francs,  and  say 
that  it  was  M.  de  Frilair  himself  whom 
Heaven  had  made  its  instrument  in  confer- 
ring this  benefaction  upon  J ulien. 

Twelve  years  before  M.  de  Frilair  had 
arrived  at  Besan^on  with  a very  lean  port- 
manteau which,  if  history  is  to  be  believed, 
contained  aU  his  worldly  goods.  He  was 
now  one  of  the  richest  landowners  of  the 
department.  In  the  course  of  his  ascent  to 
grandeur  he  had  purchased  the  half  of  a 
property  of  which  the  other  half  feU  by  in- 
heritance to  M.  de  la  Mole.  The  result  was 
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a long  and  bitter  lawsuit  between  those  two 
persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  position  he 
occupied  in  Paris  and  his  credit  at  court, 
M.  de  la  Mole  felt  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  litigate  at  Besan^on  with  a grand  vicar 
who  was  understood  to  make  and  unmake 
prefets.  Instead  of  soliciting  a gratification 
of  fifty  thousand  francs,  smuggled  into  the 
budget  in  the  name  of  some  person  unknown 
to  fame,  and  allowing  the  Abbe  to  take  a 
judgment  for  his  miserable  fifty  thousand 
francs,  the  Marquis  got  on  his  high  horse. 
He  believed  he  was  right— as  if  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter ! 

But  where,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  such 
a thing,  is  the  judge  who  has  not  a son,  or 
at  all  events  a cousin,  whom  he  would  like  to 
help  to  rise  in  the  world  ? 

To  show  how  matters  stood,  one  week 
after  the  first  judgment  was  rendered  in  his 
favour  the  Abbe  de  Frilair  borrowed  His 
G-race  the  Bishop’s  carriage  and  went  in 
person  to  bestow  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  on  his  lawyer.  M.  de  la  Mole,  a little 
shaken  by  the  assurance  of  his  adversary  and 
perceiving  that  his  lawyers  were  beginning 

to  weaken,  went  for  advice  to  the  Abbe 
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Chelan,  who  placed  him  in  communication 
with  M.  Pirard. 

At  the  time  of  our  narrative  these  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  had  subsisted  for 
several  years.  The  Abbe  had  taken  up  the 
business  with  all  the  energy  of  his  passionate 
nature.  Constantly  in  communication  with 
the  Marquis’  lawyers,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  case,  and 
finding  it  just  had  openly  constituted  him- 
self the  solicitor  of  the  Marquis  de  la  IMole 
against  the  all-powerful  Grand  Vicar.  That 
gentleman  was  furious  at  such  insolence — 
and  on  the  part  of  a wretched  little  Jan- 
senist ! 

The  nobility  of  the  court  pretends  to  be 
so  powerful,  and  just  see  what  it  amounts 
to ! ” the  Abbe  de  Frilair  said  to  his  cronies. 
“M.  de  la  Mole  has  not  so  much  as  sent  a 
miserable  cross  to  his  agent  at  Besan^on, 
and  is  going  to  permit  him  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  discharged  from  his  place.  And  yet  I 
am  informed  that  the  noble  peer  never  lets 
a week  go  by  that  he  does  not  show  his  blue 
ribbon  in  the  salon  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
whoever  he  may  be.” 

Notwithstanding  the  Abbe  Pirard’s  un- 
ceasing activity,  and  although  M.  de  la  Mole 
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was  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  min- 
ister of  justice  and  his  of&cers,  all  that  could 
be  said  at  the  end  of  six  years’  close  applica- 
tion was  that  he  had  not  lost  his  case. 

In  constant  correspondence  with  the  Abbe 
Pirard  on  a subject  in  which  they  were  both 
deeply  interested,  the  Marquis  had  come  to 
admire  the  Abbe’s  mental  traits  as  expressed 
in  his  letters.  Little  by  little,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  social  distance  that  parted 
them,  their  correspondence  assumed  a tone 
of  friendliness.  M.  Pirard  told  the  Marquis 
that  his  enemies  were  trying  to  force  his 
resignation  by  insulting  and  mortifying  him. 
In  the  indignation  inspired  by  the  scoun- 
drelly trick,  as  he  called  it,  employed  against 
Julien,  he  confided  to  the  Marquis  the  young 
man’s  story. 

This  great  nobleman,  though  very  wealthy, 
was  not  miserly.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  prevail  on  the  Abbe  Pirard  to  accept  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  or  even  reimburse- 
ment for  such  outlays  as  postage.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  send  five  hun- 
dred francs  to  his  favourite  pupil. 

M.  de  la  Mole  took  the  trouble  to  write  the- 
letter  inclosing  the  draft  with  his  own  hand. 

That  made  him  think  of  the  Abbe. 
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The  latter  one  day  received  a brief  note 
requesting  him  to  come  immediately  to  an 
inn  in  the  outskirts  of  Besangon  on  a matter 
of  important  business.  He  went,  and  found 
there  M.  de  la  Mole’s  steward. 

^‘Monsieur  le  Marquis  instracted  me  to 
bring  you  his  caliche,”  said  this  gentleman. 
“He  hopes  that  when  you  shall  have  read 
this  letter  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  set 
out  for  Paris  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  ap- 
point a day,  I will  employ  the  intervening 
time  in  inspecting  His  Lordship’s  estates  in 
Franche-Comte,  after  which  we  will  take  the 
road  whenever  you  please.” 

The  letter  was  short  and  to  the  point : 

“Give  yourself  a holiday,  dear  sii*,  from 
the  petty  annoyances  of  the  province,  and 
come  to  Paris  and  breathe  a breath  of  peace- 
ful air.  I send  you  my  carriage,  which  will 
await  your  determination  for  four  days.  I 
myself  shall  await  your  appearance  at  Paris 
until  Tuesday  next.  One  of  the  best  parishes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  yours, 
monsieur,  as  soon  as  you  say  the  word.  The 
richest  of  your  future  parishioners  has  never 
seen  you,  but  is  more  devoted  to  you  than 
you  can  think ; he  is  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole.” 
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The  austere  Abbe  was  not  aware  how  great 
w^as  his  love  for  that  seminary,  filled  with  his 
enemies,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  had  all 
his  thought  and  care.  M.  de  la  Mole’s  letter 
was  to  him  as  the  appearance  of  the  surgeon 
a])out  to  perform  a cruel  and  indispensable 
operation.  His  dismissal  was  certain.  He 
made  an  appointment  with  the  steward  for 
the  third  day. 

For  forty-eight  hours  a feverish  uncer- 
tainty possessed  him.  Then  he  wrote  to  M. 
de  la  Mole,  and  composed  for  the  Bishop  a 
letter  which  was  a chef -d'^ oeuvre  of  ecclesias- 
tical style,  but  rather  long.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  invent  phrases  more  irre- 
proachable and  breathing  a more  sincere  re- 
spect. And  yet  that  letter,  destined  to  give 
M.  de  Frilair  an  unpleasant  half-hour  with 
his  superior,  enunciated  all  the  serious  griev- 
ances and  descended  to  all  the  despicable  lit- 
tle annoyances  which,  after  having  been 
endured  with  resignation  for  six  years,  were 
forcing  the  Abbe  Pirard  to  leave  the  dio- 
cese. 

They  had  robbed  his  wood-pile,  they  had 
poisoned  his  dog,”  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 

His  letter  completed,  he  sent  a messenger 
to  arouse  J ulien,  who,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
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evening,  was  slumbering  peacefully,  as  were 
all  the  other  seminarists. 

“You  know  where  is  the  Bishop’s  palace  ? ” 
he  said  in  his  elegant  Latin  style ; “ take  this 
letter  to  monseignem*.  I will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  I am  sending  you  on  a mis- 
sion to  the  wolves.  Keep  yom’  eyes  and  ears 
open.  Let  there  be  no  falsehood  in  what 
you  say,  but  bear  in  mind  that  your  ques- 
tioners will  rejoice  over  any  damaging  ad- 
missions they  may  lead  you  into  making.  It 
gives  me  pleasure,  my  son,  to  atford  you  this 
experience  before  leaving  you,  for  I acknowl- 
edge that  the  letter  of  which  you  are  the 
bearer  contains  my  resignation.” 

Julien  stood  without  moving ; he  loved  the 
Abbe  Pirard.  In  vain  prudence  whispered 
to  him : 

“After  the  departure  of  this  honest  man 
the  party  of  the  Sacred  Heart  will  degrade, 
perhaps  expel  me.” 

He  could  not  think  of  himself.  What 
embarrassed  him  was  something  which  he 
wished  to  say,  and  for  which  he  could  not 
find  w’ords  that  seemed  to  him  appropriate. 

“Well,  my  friend,  are  you  not  going?” 

“I  have  heard  it  said,  monsieur,”  Julien 
timidly  began,  “ that  during  your  long  ad- 
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ministration  yon  have  laid  nothing  by.  I 
have  six  hundred  francs — 

His  tears  did  not  allow  him  to  finish. 

“ That  also  shall  be  remembered/’  the  ex-di- 
rector coldly  said.  “ Go  j it  is  getting  late.’’ 

Chance  willed  that  M.  de  Frilair  should 
that  evening  be  doing  the  honours  of  the 
Bishop’s  salon ; monseigneur  was  dining  with 
the  prefet.  It  was  to  M.  de  Frilair  himself, 
therefore,  that  Julien  handed  the  letter ; but 
he  did  not  know  him. 

He  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  seeing 
that  priest  audaciously  open  a letter  addressed 
to  the  Bishop.  The  Grand  Vicar’s  handsome 
face  evinced  surprise  mingled  with  keen 
pleasure,  then  suddenly  became  grave  again. 
"While  he  was  reading  Julien,  impressed  with 
his  attractive  appearance,  had  time  to  inspect 
him.  The  face  would  have  possessed  more 
gravity  but  for  the  extreme  alertness  that 
characterised  certain  features,  and  would 
even  have  indicated  falsity  if  the  owner  of  the 
handsome  countenance  had  for  an  instant 
neglected  his  control  of  it.  The  prominent 
nose  formed  with  the  forehead  a perfectly 
straight  line  and  gave,  unfortunately,  to  a 
profile  otherwise  of  great  distinction  an  un- 
mistakable likeness  to  the  mask  of  a fox. 
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As  for  other  details,  this  ahhe  who  appeared 
so  interested  in  M.  Pirard’s  resignation  was 
dressed  with  an  elegance  that  afforded  Julien 
much  pleasure  and  that  he  had  never  seen 
before  in  any  priest  of  his  acquaintance. 

It  was  not  until  later  on  that  Julien  learned 
what  was  M.  de  FrilaiPs  special  talent.  He 
possessed  the  knack  of  amusing  his  Bishop, 
an  amiable  old  man,  who  would  have  been 
more  at  home  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  and 
regarded  Besangon  as  a land  of  exile.  The 
good  prelate  was  very  near-sighted  and  ex- 
cessively fond  of  fish ; the  Abbe  de  Frilair 
removed  the  bones  from  the  fish  that  were 
served  at  monseigneur’s  table. 

Julien  was  silently  watching  the  Abbe  re- 
reading the  letter  of  resignation  when  sud- 
denly the  door  was  thrown  open  with  a crash. 
A lackey  in  showy  livery  passed  rapidly  up 
the  room.  The  young  man  had  barely  time 
to  turn  and  look  toward  the  door ; he  saw  a 
little  old  man  wearing  the  pectoral  cross  on 
his  bosom.  He  sank  upon  his  knees;  the 
Bishop  gave  him  a kindly  smile  and  passed 
on.  The  good-looking  Abbe  followed  him, 
and  Julien  was  left  alone  in  the  vast  salon, 
free  to  admire  its  religious  splendour. 

The  Bishop  of  Besan^on,  who  had  been 
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tried  and  not  found  wanting  in  the  long- 
protracted  miseries  of  the  emigration,  was  a 
man  seventy-five  years  old,  and  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  troubled  about  what  might 
happen  ten  years  thence. 

“Who  is  that  bright-looking  seminarist 
whom  I saw  as  I came  in?”  inquired  the 
Bishop.  “It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be 
in  bed  by  this  time,  if  my  regulations  were 
obeyed.” 

“ The  young  man  is  bright,  monseigneur, 
there  is  no  mistake  about  that,  and  he  is  the 
bearer  of  great  news : nothing  less  than  the 
resignation  of  the  only  Jansenist  remaining 
in  your  diocese.  That  dreadful  Abbe  Pmard 
has  at  last  taken  the  hint  we  have  been  giv- 
ing him  so  long.” 

“ He  has,  eh  ? ” replied  the  Bishop,  with  a 
laugh.  “Well,  all  I can  say  is  that  I hope 
you  may  find  as  able  a man  to  replace  him. 
To  show  you  how  highly  I think  of  him,  I 
mean  to  ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow.” 

The  Grand  Vicar  was  beginning  to  impart 
his  views  relative  to  the  choice  of  a successor, 
but  the  prelate,  disinclined  to  talk  business 
at  that  time,  said  to  him  : 

“ Before  bringing  in  the  new  man,  let  us 
see  how  the  old  one  will  go  out.  Introduce 
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tliat  seminarist— truth  is  in  the  mouth  of 
babes  ” 

Julien  was  called  in.  ‘‘I  am  about  to  find 
myself  in  the  clutches  of  two  inquisitors/’  he 
thought.  He  had  never  felt  braver  or  in 
better  spirits. 

As  he  entered  the  room  two  valets  de 
chambre,  more  sumptuously  apparelled  than 
M.  Valenod  himself,  were  disrobing  His 
Grace.  The  prelate,  before  coming  to  M. 
Pirard,  was  pleased  to  question  Julien  on 
his  studies.  He  probed  his  acquirements 
in  dogma,  and  was  astonished.  Presently 
he  came  to  the  humanities,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Cicero.  “ It  was  those  names,”  thought  Ju- 
lien, that  gave  me  my  number  198.  I have 
nothing  to  lose  5 let ’s  try  to  show  off  a bit.” 
He  was  successful;  the  prelate,  himself  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar,  was  enchanted. 

During  the  dinner  at  the  prefecture  a 
young  and  famous  actress  had  recited  the 
poem  of  la  Madeleine.  His  Grace  was  in  a 
mood  for  talking  literature,  and  speedily  lost 
sight  of  Abbe  Pirard  and  business  generally 
in  discussing  with  the  seminarist  the  question 
whether  Horace  was  ricli  or  poor.  He  quoted 
from  several  of  the  Odes,  but  sometimes  his 
memory  was  treacherous,  whereon  Juhen, 
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with  becoming  modesty,  would  immediately 
recite  the  entire  ode;  what  impressed  the 
Bishop  was  that  the  young  man  never  de- 
parted from  the  conversational  tone;  he 
would  rattle  off  his  twenty  or  thirty  Latin 
verses  as  if  he  had  been  telling  of  events  that 
had  happened  at  the  seminary.  The}^  had  a 
long  conversation  on  Virgil  and  Cicero.  At 
length  the  prelate  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  complimenting  the  young  student. 

y on  have  studied  to  good  purpose,  mon- 
sieur.” 

Monseigneur,”  said  Julien,  ^^your  semi- 
nary contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
other  young  men  more  worthy  of  your  gra- 
cious approbation.” 

How  is  that  ? ” asked  the  prelate,  aston- 
ished by  the  figure. 

“ I can  support  what  I have  the  honour  to 
say  to  monseigneur  by  official  testimony. 

At  the  annual  examination  of  the  school, 
replying  to  the  very  same  questions  which 
have  just  been  the  means  of  securing  for  me 
monseigneur’s  approbation,  I received  the 
number  198.” 

“Ah,  it  is  the  Abbe  Pirard’s  Benjamin,” 
said  the  Bishop,  laughing  and  lookiug  at  M. 
de  Frilair;  “it  is  no  more  than  we  might 
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have  expected ; but  all  is  fair  in  war.  Tell 
me,  my  young  friend,’’  lie  added,  addressing 
Jnlien,  did  they  not  take  yon  from  your 
bed  to  send  you  on  this  errand?” 

“Yes,  monseigneur.  I have  never  been 
outside  the  seminary  alone  but  once  before, 
and  that  was  to  assist  M.  I’Abbe  Chas-Ber- 
nard  to  decorate  the  cathedral  on  Corpus 
Christ!  day.” 

“Very  good,”  replied  the  Bishop;  “so 
you  are  the  young  man  who  placed  the 
plumes  on  the  baldachin  so  fearlessly  ? 
They  cause  me  a good  fright  every  year ; I 
always  di^ead  to  hear  that  they  have  cost  me 
a man’s  life.  My  friend,  I predict  for  you  a 
brilliant  career,  but  it  won’t  do  to  terminate 
it  at  the  beginning  by  allowing  you  to  starve.” 

Biscuits  were  brought  on  the  prelate’s 
order,  together  with  a bottle  of  Malaga  wine, 
to  which  Jnlien  did  justice,  as  did  still  more 
freely  the  Abbe  de  Frilair,  who  knew  that  it 
pleased  his  superior  to  see  his  guests  eat 
with  appetite. 

The  Bishop,  more  and  more  pleased  with 
the  termination  of  his  evening,  diverted  the 
conversation  to  ecclesiastical  history.  He 
quickly  saw  that  that  was  a subject  on  which 

Julien  was  not  at  home,  and  passed  to  the 
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moral  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  under 
the  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 
The  end  of  paganism  was  marked  by  those 
conditions  of  uneasiness  and  distrust  which 
are  harassing  the  weary  and  dissatisfied 
minds  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Grace 
noticed  that  Julien  seemed  unfamiliar  with 
Tacitus. 

Julien  candidly  replied,  considerably  to 
the  prelate’s  astonishment,  that  that  author 
was  not  on  the  shelves  of  the  college  library. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  the  Bishop 
pleasantly  rejoined ; “it  helps  me  out  of  a 
difficulty  I was  in.  I have  been  considering 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  how  I might  thank 
you  for  the  very  agreeable  evening  you  have 
given  me,  and  which  was  all  the  more  pleas- 
ant for  being  so  unexpected.  I had  not 
looked  to  find  a professor  in  a pupil  of  my 
seminary.  Although  the  gift  is  not  exactly 
canonical,  I intend  to  present  you  with  a 
copy  of  Tacitus.” 

He  sent  one  of  the  attendants  from  the 
room,  who  returned  presently  bearing  eight 
splendidly  bound  volumes,  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  first  of  which  the  prelate  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  the  name  Julien  Sorel,  with  a com- 
plimentary inscription  in  Latin.  The  good 
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Bishop,  who  prided  himself  on  his  Latin 
scholarship,  concluded  his  little  address  of 
presentation  by  saying,  in  a tone  whose  seri- 
ousness was  in  marked  contrast  Avith  his 
previous  manner : 

“Young  man,  if  yon  are  good  you  shall 
some  day  have  the  best  parish  of  my  diocese, 
and  that  not  a hundred  leagues  from’  my 
episcopal  palace ; hut  you  must  he  goodP 

Julien,  Avith  his  precious  volumes  in  his 
arms,  left  the  palace  in  a dazed  condition 
about  midnight. 

His  Grace  had  not  once  mentioned  the 
Abbe  Pirard’s  name.  What  had  particularly 
impressed  Julien  AA^as  the  Bishop’s  extreme 
politeness.  He  had  not  couceiA^ed  it  possi- 
ble that  such  perfect  suavity  of  manner  could 
exist  in  conjunction  with  such  genuine  and 
unaffected  dignity.  He  found  M.  Pirard 
awaiting  him  impatiently ; the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sombre  Abbe  and  his  late  enter- 
tainer was  certainly  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former. 

“ Quid  tihi  dixerunt  f ” (“  What  did  they  say 
to  you?”)  the  ex-director  cried  the  moment 
he  caught  sight  of  his  pupil.  And  as  Julien 
was  a little  slow  in  translating  the  Bishop’s 
speeches  into  Latin : “ Speak  French,  and 
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give  monseigneur’s  very  words,  without  add- 
ing or  omitting  anything,”  he  said  in  his 
harsh,  peremptory  voice  and  with  his  uncon- 
ciliatory  manner. 

A strange  gift  from  a bishop  to  a young 
seminarist ! ” he  remarked  as  he  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  superb  Tacitus,  the  gilding  on 
the  binding  of  which  seemed  to  inspire  him 
with  horror. 

It  "was  two  o’clock  when,  having  exacted 
from  his  favourite  pupil  a minute  account  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  evening,  he  at  last  al- 
lowed him  to  seek  his  chamber. 

Leave  me  the  first  volume  of  your  Taci- 
tus, the  one  containing  His  Grace’s  auto- 
graph,” he  said.  ''  Those  few  lines  of  Latin 
will  be  a protection  to  you  in  this  house 
when  I am  gone. 

“ Erit  tiU,  fill  mi,  successor  mens  tanquam 
leo  qucerens  qriem  devoref'  (“For  my  succes- 
sor will  be  to  you,  my  son,  as  a roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour”). 

The  next  morning  Julien  noticed  some- 
thing peculiar  in  his  comrades’  manner  to- 
ward him.  It  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
his  reserve.  “ It  must  be  the  result  of  M. 
Pirard’s  resignation,”  he  thought.  “ It  is 
known  all  over  the  house  by  this  time,  and 
I am  reputed  to  be  his  favourite.  Theie 
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must  be  an  insult  intended  someliow.”  Still, 
he  could  discover  nothing  of  that  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a notable  ab- 
sence of  hostility  in  the  eyes  of  those  he 
encountered  as  he  passed  through  the  dormi- 
tories. “ What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? A 
snare  laid  for  me,  doubtless.  We  must  be 
cautious.”  At  last  the  little  seminarist  from 
Verrieres  said  to  him  with  a laugh:  “ Cor- 
nelii  Taciti  opera  omnia’’  (“The  complete 
works  of  Cornelius  Tacitus”). 

All  who  heard  these  words  joined  in  con- 
gratulating Julien,  not  only  on  the  splendid 
present  which  he  had  received  from  mon- 
seigneur, but  also  on  the  long  conversation 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured.  Every- 
thing was  known,  down  to  the  most  trifling 
detail.  From  that  moment  all  demonstra- 
tions of  hostile  envy  ceased ; he  was  flattered 
and  courted  with  abject  servility : the  Abbe 
Castan^de,  who  only  the  day  before  had 
treated  him  with  the  grossest  insolence,  came 
up,  took  him  familiarly  by  the  arm,  and  in- 
vited him  to  breakfast. 

It  was  a fatality  of  Julien’s  character  that 
the  insults  of  these  young  barbarians  had 
caused  him  much  suffering  j their  self-de- 
basement gave  him  disgust  and  no  pleasure. 

About  noon  the  Abbe  Pirard  took  leave  of 
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liis  ])iipils,  and  did  not  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  them  in  a forceful  allocution. 
‘‘  Would  you  have  worldly  honours,”  he  said 
to  them,  “ social  advantages,  the  pleasure  of 
command,  of  snapping  your  fingers  at  the 
law,  of  being  insolent  with  impunity  ? or  does 
your  eternal  salvation  appear  more  precious 
to  yon?  The  dullest  among  you  can  dis- 
tinguish ; he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  and 
elect  which  of  the  two  ways  he  will  take.” 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  fanatical 
adherents  of  the  Sacre  Occur  de  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel  and  struck  up  a Te 
Deum.  There  was  not  a soul  in  the  semi- 
nary who  gave  the  allocution  of  the  ex-di- 
rector a second  thought.  “ He  feels  pretty 
badly  over  his  dismissal,”  it  was  said  on  every 
hand.  Not  one  among  the  students  was 
simple-minded  enough  to  believe  that  a man 
whose  relations  with  the  tradesmen  afforded 
him  such  opportunities  of  enriching  himself 
could  resign  voluntarily. 

The  Abbe  went  and  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  best  hotel  in  Besangon,  where,  under 
pretence  of  settling  up  his  affairs  (which 
were  in  perfect  order),  he  remained  two  days. 

The  Bishop  had  invited  him  to  dinner,  and 
by  way  of  tormenting  his  Grand  Vicar  did 
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all  in  liis  power  to  draw  him  out  and  show 
him  at  his  best.  They  had  reached  the  des- 
sert when  from  Paris  came  the  startling  news 
that  the  Abbe  Pirard  had  been  appointed  to 

the  magnificent  parish  of  N , four  leagues 

from  the  capital.  The  good  prelate  congratu- 
lated him  warmly.  He  thought  he  discerned 
in  the  business  a premeditated  cleverness 
that  pleased  him  mightily  and  gave  him  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  Abbe’s  talent.  He 
gave  him  a splendid  Latin  certificate,  and 
promptly  closed  the  Abbe  de  Frilair’s  mouth 
when  that  functionary  attempted  to  remon- 
strate. 

Monseigneur  that  evening  betook  himself 
to  the  Marquise  de  Rubempre’s,  where  the 
wonderful  news  was  published  to  the  world. 
It  was  great  tidings  to  the  upper  circles  of 
Besangon ; conjecture  was  rife  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary event.  Many  declared  that  the 
Abbe  Pirard  was  in  a fair  way  to  become  a 
bishop.  The  more  knowing  ones  expressed 
an  opinion  that  M.  de  la  Mole  was  in  the 
ministry,  and  for  the  time  being  allowed 
themselves  a smile  at  the  expense  of  the  air- 
ish  and  imperious  M.  de  Frilair. 

The  next  morning  the  Abbe  Pirard  was 
almost  mobbed  in  the  street,  and  the  shop- 
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kG6p6rs  CS/IU-G  out  und  stood  on  tliGii  door- 
steps as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Marquis’  judges  j for  the  first 
time  he  was  received  by  them  with  an  ap- 
proach to  politeness.  The  strait-laced  Jan- 
senist,  indignant  with  all  he  saw,  had  a long 
consultation  with  the  lawyers  he  had  engaged 
for  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole,  and  set  out  for 
Paris.  He  had  the  weakness  to  say  to  two 
or  three  old  college  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  carriage,  the  emblazoned 
panels  of  which  excited  their  ecstatic  admira- 
tion, that  after  governing  the  seminary  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  leaving  Besan^on  with 
five  hundred  and  twenty  francs  of  savings. 
His  friends  embraced  him  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  then,  winking  to  one  another,  ^ said : 
u good  Abbe  might  have  spared  himself 
that  awful  fib ; he  is  altogether  too  ridiculous.” 

The  populace,  blinded  by  its  love  of  lucre, 
was  not  capable  of  comprehending  that  it 
was  in  his  honesty  of  soul  that  the  Abbe 
Pirard  had  found  the  strength  required  to 
sustain  for  six  years  the  unequal  conflict 
with  Marie  Alacoque,  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  the  Jesuits,  and  his  bishop. 
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There  is  but  one  real  nobility,  that  conveyed  by 
the  ducal  title ; a marquis  is  a nobody ; people  bow 
the  head  at  mention  of  the  word  duke. — Edinburgh 
Review. 

HE  Marquis  de  la  Mole  received 
the  Abbe  Pirard  without  any  of 
those  patronisingly  polite  airs 
affected  by  the  great  which  seem 
so  impertinent  to  those  who  understand 
them.  It  would  have  been  waste  of  time, 
and  the  Marquis  was  too  busy  a man  to  be 
prodigal  of  that  commodity. 

For  the  last  six  months  he  had  been  se- 
cretly working  to  commend  to  the  favour  of 
the  King  and  of  the  nation  a certain  minis- 
try which  would  testify  its  gratitude  by 
making  him  a duke. 
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For  years  past  the  Marquis  had  been 
fruitlessly  demanding  from  his  attorney  at 
BesanQon  an  intelligible  statement  of  his 
affairs  in  Franche-Comte.  How  could  the 
distinguished  lawyer  have  explained  matters 
that  he  did  not  understand  himself  ? 

The  small  slip  of  paper  that  the  Abbe 
handed  him  made  everything  clear  as  day. 

My  dear  Abbe/’  said  the  Marquis,  after 
less  than  five  minutes  devoted  to  exchange 
of  greetings  and  questions  on  purely  personal 
matters — “ my  dear  Abbe,  in  the  midst  of  my 
alleged  prosperity  I find  I have  not  sufficient 
time  to  give  to  two  small  matters  which 
nevertheless  are  of  considerable  importance 
—my  family  and  my  business.  I look  after 
the  fortune  of  my  house,  and  feel  I can  raise 
it  to  a still  prouder  height ; I look  after  my 
pleasures,  and  that  is  a matter  of  more  con- 
sequence than  all  besides— in  my  opinion  at 
least,”  he  added,  noticing  the  look  of  aston- 
ishment that  came  over  Abbe  Pirard’s  face. 
The  Abbe,  albeit  he  was  a sensible  man, 
wondered  greatly  to  hear  an  old  man  talk  so 
unreservedly  of  his  pleasures. 

“ Assiduous  labour  doubtless  exists  in 
Paris,”  the  nobleman  continued,  “but  it 
roosts  up  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  as  soon  as  I 
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employ  a man  he  takes  an  apartment  on  the 
second  and  his  wife  has  her  ‘ day  ’ j the  con- 
sequence is,  no  more  work  is  to  be  expected 
from  him  j all  his  efforts  are  devoted  to  being 
or  seeming  to  be  a man  of  fashion.  That  is 
their  one  solicitude  as  soon  as  they  are  no 
longer  in  danger  of  starving. 

“To  protect  my  legal  interests  generally, 
and  for  each  separate  lawsuit,  I have  law- 
yers who  are  killing  themselves  5 I had  one 
die  only  day  before  yesterday,  of  consump- 
tion, I think  it  was.  But  as  regards  my 
other  atfairs,  would  you  believe,  monsieur, 
that  for  three  years  past  I have  given  up  trv- 
ing  to  find  a man  who,  intrusted  with  my 
interests,  will  stop  to  reflect  a moment  on 
what  he  is  doing?  How^ever,  this  is  only 
prefatory  to  what  I wish  to  say. 

“I  esteem  3^011,  and  although  I now  set 
eyes  on  you  for  the  first  time,  I will  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  I love  you.  Will  you 
be  my  secretary,  with  a salary  of  eight  thous- 
and francs— or  twice  that  sum  if  my  offer 
is  inadequate  ? I assure  3^011  that  even  in 
the  latter  case  I shall  be  a gainer,  and  I will 
see  to  it  that  your  warm  parish  is  kept  for 
you  against  the  day  when  we  can  no  longer 
get  on  comfortably  together.’’ 
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The  Abbe  declined  the  proposition;  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  interview,  seeing  the 
trouble  the  Marquis  was  in,  an  idea  sug- 
gested itself  to  him. 

“I  left  down  yonder  in  my  seminary  a 
poor  young  man  who,  unless  I am  much  mis- 
taken, is  going  to  be  subjected  to  no  end  of 
persecution.  If  he  were  other  than  he  is  he 
would  already  be  in  ixice. 

“ Thus  far  this  young  man’s  attainments 
are  limited  to  Latin  and  the  Scriptures,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  some  day 
display  great  talent,  perhaps  for  preaching, 
perhaps  for  the  direction  of  souls.  I do  not 
know  what  career  he  will  embrace,  but  he 
has  the  sacred  fire ; he  promises  to  make  his 
mark.  I was  thinking  of  giving  him  to  our 
bishop,  if  we  should  ever  get  one  with  a 
little  of  your  way  of  looking  at  men  and 
things.” 

“ What  is  your  young  man’s  birth  ? ” asked 
the  Marquis. 

^^He  is  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  a carpen- 
ter of  our  neighbourhood,  but  I should  be 
inclined  to  think  him  the  natural  son  of 
some  wealthy  man.  I know  of  his  receiving 
an  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  letter  in- 
closing a draft  for  five  hundred  francs.” 
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Ah  ! it  is  J ulien  Sorel,”  said  the  Marquis. 

How  did  you  learn  his  name  ? ” the  Abbe 
asked,  surprised  and  blushing  at  his  temerity. 

“ That  I am  not  going  to  tell,”  replied  the 
Marquis. 

“Well,”  continued  the  Abbe,  “you  might 
try  him  as  your  secretary ; he  possesses  en- 
3<nd  intelligence.  In  a word,  it  is  worth 
while  making  the  attempt.” 

“Why  should  I not?”  said  the  Marquis. 
“ But  tell  me  one  thing : is  he  a man  to  let 
himself  be  bribed  by  the  prefet  of  police  or 
anybody  else  to  play  the  spy  in  my  house? 
That  is  the  only  objection  that  I see.” 

Reassured  by  the  Abbe  Pirard’s  favourable 
reply,  the  Marquis  took  from  a drawer  a 
thousand-franc  note : 

“ Send  this  viaticum  to  Julien  Sorel ; tell 
him  to  come  and  see  me.” 

“ It  is  evident  that  you  are  an  inhabitant 
of  Paris,”  said  M.  Pirard.  “You  do  not 
know  what  tyranny  we  poor  provincials  are 
subjected  to,  especially  those  priests  who  are 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  Jesuits.  They 
will  not  let  J ulien  go ; they  will  shelter  them- 
selves behind  all  sorts  of  excuses— will  tell  me 
that  the  lad  is  sick,  that  they  did  not  receive 
my  letter,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides.” 
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I will  obtain  a letter  from  the  Minister 
to  the  Bishop,”  said  the  Marqnis. 

I forgot  to  say  one  thing,”  the  Abbe  re- 
plied : “ the  yonng  man,  though  low-born,  is 
high-spirited ; he  will  be  of  no  service  to  you 
if  you  touch  his  pride ; it  would  make  him 
stupid.” 

“ That  pleases  me,”  said  the  Marquis.  “ I 
will  place  him  on  an  equality  with  my  son— 
will  that  answer  ? ” 

Not  long  afterward  Julien  received  a letter 
in  a writing  that  he  did  not  recognise  and 
postmarked  ChMons ; it  contained  a draft  on 
a merchant  of  Besangon  and  instructions  to 
set  out  for  Paris  immediately.  The  signa- 
ture appended  to  the  letter  was  supposititious, 
but  Julien  had  started  on  opening  it:  an 
oak-leaf  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  the  secret 
sign  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  Abbe 
Pirard. 

Less  than  an  hour  later  Julien  was  sum- 
moned to  the  episcopal  palace,  where  he 
was  received  with  truly  paternal  kindness. 
Quoting  liberally  from  Horace,  the  good- 
natured  prelate  overwhelmed  him  with  beau- 
tifully turned  congratulations  on  the  great 
good  fortune  that  was  in  store  for  him  at 
Paris,  and  seemed  to  await  his  thanks  in  the 
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shape  of  explanations.  Jnlien  could  tell 
nothing,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he 
knew  nothing,  and  rose  in  the  Bishop’s  es- 
timation accordingly.  One  of  the  priestly 
parasites  of  the  palace  wrote  a hne  to  the 
mayor,  who  presently  came  hustling  in  with 
a passport  duly  signed,  but  in  which  the 
traveller’s  name  was  not  filled  in. 

Before  midnight  Julien  was  with  Fouque, 
whose  prudent  soul  was  more  astonished  than 
pleased  with  the  future  that  appeared  to  be 
in  store  for  his  friend. 

“You  will  wind  up  by  getting  a place 
under  government,”  said  this  intractable 
Liberal,  “ which  will  commit  you  to  a course 
that  will  be  denounced  in  the  newspapers. 
The  only  news  I shall  hear  of  you  will  be 
your  disgrace.  I wish  you  would  remember 
that,  even  from  a financial  standpoint,  it  is 
better  to  make  a hundred  louis  honestly  by 
buying  and  selling  wood  than  to  receive  four 
thousand  francs  from  a government,  no 
matter  if  it  w'ere  King  Solomon’s.” 

Julien  could  see  nothing  in  his  friend’s 
homily  but  the  narrow-mindedness  of  a rus- 
tic bourgeois.  He  was  at  last  about  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  stage  of  great  events.  The 
pleasure  that  he  promised  himself  from  his 
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trip  to  Paris,  which  he  pictured  to  himself  as 
inhabited  by  a race  of  intriguing  and  h}"po- 
critical  men,  but  the  equals  in  urbanity  of 
the  Bishop  of  Besangon  and  of  him  of  Agde, 
eclipsed  all  else  in  his  eyes.  He  represented 
himself  to  his  friend  as  no  longer  a free  agent 
because  of  the  Abbe  Pirard’s  letter. 

The  next  day  about  noon  he  arrived  in 
Verri^res  the  happiest  of  men,  for  he  was 
looking  forward  to  seeing  Mme  de  Renal 
again.  He  went  first  to  the  house  of  his 
protector,  the  good  Abbe  Chelan.  He  en- 
countered a disagreeable  reception  there. 

‘‘Do  you  consider  yourself  in  any  way 
under  obligation  to  me?”  M.  Chelan  asked 
without  returning  his  salutation.  “You  will 
eat  breakfast  with  me  5 while  doing  so  I will 
see  that  you  are  provided  with  a fresh  horse, 
and  you  will  leave  Verrieres  iviiliout  seeing 
any  one.” 

“ To  hear  is  to  obey,”  Julien  replied  with 
the  contrite  face  of  a seminarist,  and  after 
that  the  talk  was  all  of  theology  and  the  old 
Latin  authors. 

He  mounted  his  horse,  rode  a league,  and 
seeing  a wood  and  no  one  near  to  observe 
his  actions,  he  struck  into  it.  At  sunset  he 
sent  the  horse  home.  A little  later  he 
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entered  tlie  cottage  of  a peasant,  who  sold 
him  a ladder  and  agreed  to  carry  it  for  him 
as  far  as  the  little  wood  that  overlooks  the 
Cours  de  la  Fidelity,  at  Verri^res. 

“I  am  a poor  devil  of  a deserting  con- 
script— or  a smuggler/’  said  the  peasant  as 
he  took  leave  of  him,  “but  never  mind  ! my 
ladder  is  well  paid  for,  and  I know  myself 
what  it  is  to  run  a few  watch  movements 
over  the  frontier  occasionally.” 

The  night  was  extremely  dark.  About 
one  in  the  morning  Julien,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  his  ladder,  entered  Verrieres. 
As  quickly  as  possible  he  descended  to  the 
bed  of  the  little  stream  which,  restrained 
between  walls,  flowed  through  M.  de  Renal’s 
handsome  garden  at  a depth  of  ten  feet  below 
the  surface.  He  got  the  ladder  up  the  bank 
with  some  difficulty.  “ What  for  a reception 
will  the  dogs  give  me  ? ” he  reflected ; “ that 
is  an  important  question.”  The  dogs  barked 
and  came  bounding  toward  him,  but  he 
w'histled  softly,  and  they  crept  up  and  hcked 
his  hand. 

Then,  ascending  the  terraces  one  after  the 
other,  although  all  the  gates  were  closed,  he 
arrived  without  further  difficulty  beneath 

the  window  of  Mme  de  Renal’s  bedroom, 
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wliich  on  the  garden  side  was  only  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  ground. 

There  was  a little  heart-shaped  opening  in 
the  shutter,  well  known  to  Julien.  To  his 
great  disappointment  this  opening  showed 
no  indication  that  the  room  was  lighted  by 
a night-lamp. 

“ Good  God  ! ” he  said  to  himself,  “ Mme 
de  Renal  is  not  occupying  her  room  to-night ! 
Where  can  she  be  sleeping  ? The  family  is 
at  Verrieres,  since  the  dogs  are  here ; but  in 
that  unlighted  chamber  I may  find  M.  de 
Renal  or  a stranger,  and  then  what  a scan- 
dal there  would  be  ! ” 

The  most  prudent  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  go  away,  but  Julien  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  think  of  such  a course.  ‘^If  it  is  a 
stranger  I will  abandon  my  ladder  and  run 
for  it  as  tight  as  I can  go ; but  what  reception 
is  in  store  for  me  if  she  is  tliere  ? That  she 
is  repentant  and  practises  the  most  fervent 
piety  I have  no  doubt,  but  she  must  retain 
some  remembrance  of  me,  since  she  wrote 
to  me  of  late.”  This  reasoning  decided 
him. 

Trembling  all  over,  but  resolved  to  see  her 
or  perish  in  the  attempt,  he  began  by  throw- 
ing gravel-stones  against  the  shutter:  no 
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answer.  He  rested  the  end  of  his  ladder 
against  the  wall  beside  the  window,  and  as- 
cending beat  on  the  shutter  with  his  fist, 
gently  at  first,  then  with  more  violence.  “ It 
is  dark,  but  not  too  dark  for  some  one  to  see 
to  fire  a pistol  at  me,”  he  thought.  This  re- 
flection reduced  the  harebrained  enterprise 
to  a question  of  bravery. 

“ The  chamber  is  unoccupied  to-night,”  he 
thought,  “ or  whoever  is  sleeping  there  must 
surely  be  awake  by  this  time.  I need  ob- 
serve no  further  precautions,  therefore ; all 
is,  not  to  awaken  the  persons  who  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  other  rooms.” 

He  descended,  changed  the  position  of  his 
ladder,  climbed  up  again,  and  thrusting  his 
hand  through  the  heart-shaped  opening  and 
groping  there,  had  the  good  fortune  almost 
immediate^  to  find  the  wire  connected  with 
the  hook  fastening  the  shutter.  He  pulled 
at  the  wire ; with  joy  unbounded  he  felt  the 
loosened  shutter  yield  to  his  effort.  He 
opened  it  sufficiently  to  admit  his  head,  re- 
peating in  a stage-whisper,  “ is  I— it  is  a 
friendr 

He  listened  with  all  his  ears:  no  sound 
disturbed  the  profound  silence  of  the  room. 

Its  darkness  was  not  illuminated  even  by 
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the  glimmer  of  an  expiring  night-lamp ; it 
was  a had  omen. 

‘‘’Ware  pistols  and  blunderbusses ! ” He 
listened  a moment,  then  tapped  with  his  fin- 
ger on  the  window-pane:  no  answer 5 he 
tapped  again,  more  loudly.  “ I ’ll  see  who  is 
there  if  I have  to  smash  the  glass ! ” As 
he  was  knocking  with  redoubled  violence  he 
descried  something  that  appeared  to  him  like 
a white-clad  wraith  floating  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  chamber.  Finally  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  doubt ; he  saw  a shadowy 
figure  coming  toward  him,  very  slowly,  as  if 
against  its  will.  Suddenly  he  became  aware 
of  a cheek  pressed  against  the  pane  near 

which  was  his  eve. 

«/ 

He  started  and  drew  back  a little.  But 
the  darkness  was  so  thick  that  even  at  that 
distance  he  could  not  see  whether  or  not  it 
was  Mme  de  Renal.  He  feared  her  first  cry 
of  alarm ; he  could  hear  the  movements  and 
subdued  growling  of  the  dogs  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.  “ It  is  I,”  he  repeated  in  a some- 
what louder  voice ; “ it  is  I— a friend.”  No 
answer ; the  white  phantom  had  disappeared. 
“ Open,  I beseech  you ; I must  speak  to  you 
—I  am  too  unhappy ! ” and  he  knocked  as  if 

he  would  break  the  glass. 
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A clicking  sound  was  heard ; the  catch  of 
the  window  yielded ; he  pushed  in  the  case- 
ment and  leaped  lightly  into  the  room. 

The  white  figure  made  as  if  Jt  would  fly ; 
he  seized  it  by  the  arm ; it  was  a woman. 
All  his  brave  resolves  took  wing  and  van- 
ished. “If  it  is  she,  what  will  she  say?” 
How  was  it  with  him  when  a faint  cry  told 
him  that  it  was  Mme  de  Renal  ? 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms ; she  was  trem- 
bling violently,  and  had  scarcely  strength  to 
repulse  him. 

“ Wretched  boy ! what  are  you  doing 
here  ? ” 

It  was  as  much  as  ever  that  she  could  arti- 
culate. Julien  saw  that  her  indignation  was 
genuine. 

“I  am  here  to  see  you  once  again  after 
fourteen  months  of  cruel  separation.” 

“ Go,  leave  me,  this  instant.  Ah ! M.  Che- 
lan, w^hy  did  you  prevent  me  from  widting 
to  him  ? I should  have  foreseen  this  horror.” 
She  pushed  him  from  her  with  extraordinary 
strength.  “ I repent  of  my  crime ; Heaven 
was  kind— it  deigned  to  show  me  the  error 
of  mj^  ways,”  she  cried  in  broken  accents. 
“ Begone ! fly ! ” 

“ After  fourteen  months  of  miseiy  I cer- 
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tainly  shall  not  leave  yon  without  speaking 
to  you.  I wish  to  know  what  you  have  been 
doing— ah  ! I have  loved  you  well  enough  to 
be  entitled  to  that  confidence— I wish  to  know 
everything.” 

In  Mme  de  Renal’s  despite,  this  tone  of 
authority  produced  an  impression  on  her 
heart. 

Julien,  who  had  been  straining  her  to  his 
bosom  and  resisting  her  efforts  to  escape, 
relaxed  his  embrace.  His  action  reassured 
her  a little. 

will  take  in  the  ladder,”  he  said,  ‘4n 
order  that  it  may  not  compromise  us  in  case 
any  of  the  servants  should  be  awakened  by 
the  noise  and  make  the  rounds.” 

“Ah!  no,  no— but  go  you  instead,”  she 
said,  sublime  in  her  anger.  “What  do  I 
care  for  man  ? It  is  God’s  wrath  I fear,  who 
sees  this  dreadful  scene  and  will  punish  me 
for  it.  You  are  basely  abusing  the  sentiment 
I once  had  for  you,  but  have  no  longer.  Do 
you  hear,  M.  Julien?” 

He  drew  the  ladder  up  very  slowly  in 
order  not  to  make  a noise. 

“ Is  your  husband  in  the  city  ? ” he  asked, 
not  to  brave  her,  but  from  the  influence  of 
habit. 
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Do  not  speak  to  me  in  that  manner,  if 
you  please,  or  I shall  call  M.  de  Renal.  I 
have  been  wanting  to  my  duty  in  not  having 
you  expelled  before,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 
I had  pity  on  you,’’  she  said,  thinking  to  hurt 
him  in  his  pride,  which  she  knew  to  be  so 
irritable.  But  instead  of  having  the  effect 
she  intended  it  should  have,  her  course  raised 
Julien’s  transport  to  delirium. 

“ What ! can  it  be  that  you  love  me  no 
longer ! ” he  exclaimed  in  that  accent  which 
comes  direct  from  the  heart  and  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  listen  to  unmoved. 

She  made  him  no  answer ; he  was  weeping 
bitterly.  He  literally  had  not  strength  to 
speak. 

I am  utterly  forgotten,  then,  by  the  only 
woman  who  ever  loved  me ! What  use  is 
there  in  living  longer?”  All  his  courage 
had  deserted  him  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
there  was  no  man  to  be  encountered;  his 
heart  was  left  empty  save  for  its  love. 

He  wept  for  a long  time  in  silence.  He 
took  her  hand;  she  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw it,  but  after  a few  fitful  movements 
suffered  it  to  remain.  The  darkness  was  in- 
tense ; they  were  seated  beside  each  other  on 
Mine  de  Renal’s  bed. 
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^^Wliat  a difference  between  now  and 
fourteen  months  ago  ! ” thought  J ulien,  and 
his  tears  flowed  faster.  With  such  cer- 
tainty does  absence  destroy  the  profoundest 
sentiments  of  man  ! ” 

“ I wish  you  would  tell  me  what  happened 
you,”  he  said  at  last,  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  silence,  in  a voice  thick  with  tears. 

“As  was  to  be  expected,”  Mme  de  Renal 
replied  in  a hard  tone  whose  incisive  accents 
seemed  to  Julien  to  cut  like  a lash,  “ as  soon 
as  you  were  gone  my  foUies  became  the  talk 
of  the  city.  You  were  always  so  imprudent ! 
Some  time  afterward,  when  I was  in  despair, 
the  excellent  M.  Chelan  came  to  see  me.  He 
sought  for  a long  time  to  extort  a confession 
from  me,  but  in  vain.  One  day  it  occurred 
to  him  to  take  me  into  that  church  in  Dijon 
where  I partook  of  my  first  communion.  He 
was  the  first  to  speak” — Here  Mme  de 
Renal  was  interrupted  by  her  tears.  “ Oh, 
the  dreadful  moment,  so  filled  with  shame ! 
I confessed  ever^fihing.  The  holy  man  was 
kind;  he  did  not  overwhelm  me  with  his 
scorn  and  indignation ; he  suffered  and  sor- 
rowed with  me.  At  that  time  I was  writing 
you  daily  letters  that  I did  not  dare  to  send ; 

I put  them  away  carefully,  and  when  I was 
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too  unhappy  would  lock  myself  in  my  room 
and  read  them  over. 

“ At  last  M.  Chelan  prevailed  on  me  to  give 
them  up  to  him.  Some,  written  with  more 
reserve,  had  been  sent  to  you  j you  never  an- 
swered.’’ 

“ I swear  to  you  that  in  all  the  time  I was 
at  the  seminary  I never  received  a letter  from 
you.” 

“ Heavens ! who  could  have  intercepted 
them  ? ” 

Imagine  what  my  suffering  was ; until  the 
day  when  I saw  you  in  the  cathedral  I did 
not  know  that  you  were  alive.” 

God  had  pity  on  me  and  made  me  under- 
stand how  I was  sinning  against  Him  and 
toward  my  husband  and  my  children,”  Mme 
de  Renal  continued.  ^'My  husband  never 
loved  me  as  I believed  at  that  time  you  loved 
me—” 

Julien  threw  himself  into  her  arms;  his 
movement  was  the  result  of  impulse  and  had 
no  definite  purpose.  But  Mme  de  Renal  re- 
pulsed him  and  went  on  with  tolerable  firm- 
ness : 

“ My  respected  friend  M.  Chelan  impressed 
on  me  that  in  marrying  M.  de  Renal  I had 

transferred  to  him  all  my  affections,  even 
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those  of  whose  existence  I had  been  ignorant 
and  which  I had  never  experienced  previous 
to  a certain  fatal  haison.  Since  the  sacrifice 
of  those  precious  letters  my  life  has  been,  if 
not  happy,  at  least  comparatively  tranquil. 
Seek  not  to  disturb  its  peace ; be  a friend  to 
me— the  dearest  of  my  friends.’’  Juhen 
covered  her  hand  with  kisses;  she  felt  that 
he  was  weeping  still.  “ Do  not  cry ; it  causes 
me  distress.  Tell  me  now  in  turn  what  you 
have  been  doing.”  Julien  was  unable  to 
speak.  “ I wish  to  know  what  your  life  at 
the  seminary  was  like,”  she  said ; “ then  you 
will  go  away.” 

Scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  saying, 
Julien  told  of  the  intrigues  and  jealousies 
without  number  that  he  had  had  to  face  in 
the  beginning,  and  of  the  easier  life  he  had 
had  subsequently,  since  he  was  appointed 
tutor. 

“It  was  then,”  he  added,  “that  after  a 
long  silence,  doubtless  intended  to  give  me 
to  understand  what  I see  only  too  clearly 
now,  that  you  loved  me  no  longer  and  I was 
become  indifferent  to  you” — here  Mme  de 
R^nal  squeezed  his  hand— “it  was  then 
that  you  sent  me  a draft  for  five  hundred 
francs.” 
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I did  nothing  of  the  kind/’  said  Mme  de 
Renal. 

^^The  letter  was  signed  Paul  Sorel  and 
postmarked  Paris  in  order  to  blind  suspi- 
cion.” 

A discussion  ensued  as  to  whence  the  letter 
could  have  originated.  There  was  a change 
in  the  moral  status  of  the  couple ; Julien  and 
Mme  de  Renal  had  unconsciously  abandoned 
the  tone  of  tragedy  and  reverted  to  that  of 
tender  affection.  They  could  not  see  each 
other  in  the  intense  darkness,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  their  voices  betrayed  the  altered 
condition  of  affairs.  Julien  passed  his  arm 
around  his  friend’s  waist;  the  action  was 
fraught  with  danger.  She  would  have  re- 
moved the  offending  member,  but  Julien  at 
that  moment  adroitly  diverted  her  attention 
by  a thrilhng  episode  of  his  narrative.  The 
arm  was  apparently  forgotten  and  remained 
in  its  chosen  place. 

After  much  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  letter  inclosing  the  draft,  Julien  had  re- 
sumed his  narrative;  he  became  somewhat 
more  master  of  himself  in  telling  of  his  past 
life,  which  had  so  little  interest  for  him  in 
comparison  with  the  events  of  the  present 
moment.  All  his  attention  was  given  to  the 
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manner  of  the  ending  of  his  visit.  “You 
must  go,”  she  kept  saying  to  him  from  time 
to  time,  always  in  the  same  cold,  brief  tone. 

“What  disgrace  if  I am  dismissed!  the 
regret  will  embitter  my  whole  life,”  he  said 
to  himself ; “ she  will  never  write  to  me.  God 
knows  when  I shall  return  to  this  neighbour- 
hood ! ” From  that  moment  the  purer  and 
better  portion  of  the  young  man’s  impulses 
vanished  rapidly  from  his  heart.  Seated 
beside  a woman  whom  he  adored,  clasping 
her  almost  in  his  arms,  in  that  room  where 
he  had  known  such  felicity,  shrouded  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  knowing  that  for  the 
last  few  moments  she  had  been  weeping,  feel- 
ing the  tumultuous  movement  of  her  bosom 
shaken  by  her  sobs— he  became,  it  grieves  us 
to  say,  a mercenary,  calculating  schemer,  as 
heartless  and  cold-blooded  as  when  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  seminary  he  saw  himself 
the  butt  of  comrades  bigger  and  stronger 
than  himself.  Julien  spun  out  his  narrative 
and  expatiated  on  the  unhappy  life  he  had 
led  since  he  left  Verri^res.  “Thus,”  Mine 
de  R^nal  reflected,  “ after  a year’s  absence, 
with  no  token  of  remembrance  to  show  I had 
not  forgotten  him,  his  thoughts  were  all  of 
the  happy  days  he  spent  at  Vergy.”  Her 
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tears  fell  more  abundantly.  Julien  felt  that 
the  reward  of  his  histrionic  efforts  was  at 
hand.  He  saw  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
play  his  last  card ; he  suddenly  broached  the 
subject  of  the  letter  lately  received  from 
Paris. 

have  said  good-by  to  His  Grace  the 
Bishop.’’ 

“What,  you  are  not  coming  back  to  Bes- 
angon?  You  are  leaving  us  for  good?” 

“ Yes,”  Julien  steadily  replied  5 “ yes,  I am 
leaving  a place  where  I am  forgotten  by  her 
whom  I loved  better  than  my  life,  and  I leave 
it  never  to  return.  I am  going  to  Paris—” 

“ You  are  going  to  Paris ! ” exclaimed  Mme 
de  Renal. 

Her  voice  was  choked  with  tears  and  be- 
trayed the  extent  of  her  agitation.  Julien 
needed  this  encouragement ; he  was  about  to 
attempt  a step  that  might  prove  fatal  to  his 
hopes,  and  before  that  exclamation  he  was 
as  one  groping  in  the  dark ; he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  effect  he  had  produced.  He 
hesitated  no  longer;  the  prospect  of  his  fu- 
ture regret  restored  to  him  all  his  self-corn, 
inand.  He  added,  rising  from  the  bed : 

“ Yes,  madame,  I am  leaving  you  for  ever ; 
may  you  be  happy.  Farewell.” 
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He  walked  to  the  window;  already  his 
hand  was  on  the  sash.  Mme  de  Renal  ran 
to  him  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Thus,  after  a conversation  lasting  three 
hours,  Julien  obtained  what  he  had  so  pas- 
sionately desired  during  the  first  two.  Had 
the  victory  over  his  mistress’  scruples  been 
won  a little  earlier  the  result  would  have 
been  bliss  almost  divine ; obtained  as  it  was 
by  stratagem,  it  was  no  more  than  a vulgar 
pleasure.  Julien  insisted  on  lighting  the 
lamp,  despite  his  friend’s  objections. 

Do  3mu  wish  me  to  go  away  and  carry 
with  me  no  remembrance  of  ha\dng  seen 
you  1 ” he  said.  Is  the  love  that  is  in  those 
beautiful  e^^es  to  be  lost  to  me?  and  the 
whiteness  of  that  fair  hand  to  be  invisible? 
Remember  that  I am  leaving  you  perhaps 
for  a long,  long  time ! ” 

Mme  de  Renal’s  tears  fiowed  afresh  at  this 
idea,  and  she  could  refuse  nothing.  But  the 
pine-trees  on  the  mountain  to  the  east  of 
Verrim’es  were  beginning  to  show  their  dark 
forms  against  the  increasing  dajdight.  Ju- 
lien, intoxicated  with  pleasure,  suggested  to 
Mme  de  Renal  that  he  put  off  his  departure 
until  the  succeeding  night  and  spend  the  day 
concealed  in  her  room. 
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‘‘And  why  should  you  not?”  she  replied. 
“ This  fatal  lapse  has  destroyed  all  my  self- 
respect  and  wrought  my  hfelong  misery,”  and 
she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom.  “My  hus- 
band is  greatly  changed  j he  has  his  suspi- 
cions ; he  thinks  that  I have  hoodwinked  him 
in  this  business,  and  makes  no  secret  of  his 
resentment.  Should  he  hear  the  least  noise 
I am  undone ; he  would  drive  me  from  his 
house  like  the  wretched  woman  that  I 
am.” 

“ All ! that  is  one  of  M.  Chelan’s  phrases,” 
said  Julien ; “ you  would  not  have  spoken  to 
me  like  that  before  my  departure  for  the 
seminary ; you  loved  me  then  ! ” 

J ulien  had  his  reward  for  the  indifference 
that  he  infused  into  this  speech : he  saw  his 
mistress  forget  the  danger  she  was  in  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  her  husband  in  the,  to 
her,  far  greater  danger  of  having  her  affec- 
tion doubted  by  her  lover.  The  daylight 
was  momentarily  increasing  and  illuminat- 
ing the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  chamber ; 
J ulien’s  vanity  was  gratified  when  he  could 
look  down  and  see  in  his  arms,  almost  at  his 
feet,  that  charming  woman,  the  only  one  he 
had  ever  loved,  who,  only  a few  hours  pre- 
viously, had  been  engrossed  in  the  fear  of  a 
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terrible  God  and  in  her  love  of  duty.  Reso- 
lutions fortified  by  a year  of  constancy  had 
failed  to  withstand  his  attack. 

The  sounds  were  presently  heard  of  people 
moving  about  the  house ; a circumstance  that 
Mme  de  Renal  had  not  thought  of  before 
alarmed  her. 

“ That  girl  Elisa  will  be  coming  into  the 
room — what  is  to  be  done  with  that  great 
ladder?”  she  said  to  her  friend;  “where  can 
we  hide  it?  I know— I will  carry  it  up  to 
the  garret/^  she  suddenly  exclaimed  with  an 
air  almost  of  sprightliness. 

“But  you  will  have  to  pass  through  the 
man-servant’s  room,”  observed  Julien,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

“I  will  leave  the  ladder  in  the  corridor, 
then  I will  call  the  servant  and  send  him  off 
on  an  errand.” 

“You  will  do  well  to  have  an  explanation 
readv  in  case  the  man  should  notice  the 
ladder  as  he  passes  along  the  corridor.” 

“Yes,  my  angel,”  said  Mme  de  Renal,  be- 
stowing on  him  a kiss.  “ And  do  you  be  all 
ready  to  pop  under  the  bed  in  case  Elisa 
comes  in  here  while  I am  away.” 

This  sudden  gaj^ety  took  Julien  by  sur- 
prise. “So,”  he  thought,  “the  approach  of 
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physical  danger,  instead  of  terrifying  her, 
gives  her  courage,  for  the  reason  that  she 
forgets  her  remorse ! She  is  really  a supe- 
rior woman ! hers  is  a heart  in  which  it  is 
a glorious  thing  to  reign ! ” He  was  en- 
chanted. 

Mine  de  Renal  laid  hold  of  the  ladder ; it 
was  evidently  too  heavy  for  her,  Juhen 
went  to  her  assistance ; he  was  admiring  the 
trim  and  supple  form,  that  was  so  far  from 
giving  promise  of  strength,  when  suddenly 
she  grasped  the  ladder  and  unassisted  raised 
it  as  she  would  have  done  a chair.  She  bore 
it  rapidly  up  the  stairs  to  the  third-floor 
corridor,  where  she  deposited  it  against  the 
wall.  Then  she  called  the  man-servant,  and 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  dress  ascended 
to  the  tower.  When  she  returned  to  the 
corridor,  flve  minutes  later,  the  ladder  had 
disappeared.  What  could  have  become  of 
it?  If  Julien  had  been  out  of  the  house  she 
would  not  have  minded  the  danger.  But  if 
her  husband  should  see  that  ladder  at  that 
particular  moment ! the  consequences  might 
be  frightful.  She  hunted  the  whole  house 
over.  At  last  she  found  the  missing  article 
under  the  roof,  where  the  servant  had  stowed 

it  away.  It  was  a strange  circumstance,  and 
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at  another  time  she  would  have  been  seri- 
ously alarmed. 

Julien  will  be  gone  in  twenty -four  hours,” 
she  told  herself ; “ what  do  I care  what  hap- 
pens then^  will  not  all  be  horror  and  re- 
morse ? ” 

She  had  a vague  feeling  that  self-destruc- 
tion was  the  most  fitting  course  for  her,  but 
what  mattered  it,  after  all ! He  was  restored 
to  her  after  a separation  that  she  had  believed 
was  final,  she  had  seen  him  once  more,  and 
had  he  not  shown  the  sincerity  of  his  love  by 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  reach  her  ? 

In  relating  the  incident  of  the  ladder  to 
Julien : 

“ What  story  shall  I tell  my  husband,”  she 
said  to  him,  “ if  the  servant  informs  him  of 
his  discovery  in  the  corridor  ? ” She  refiected 
a moment.  “ It  will  take  them  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  to  find  the  peasant  who 
sold  you  the  ladder.”  Then,  throwing  herself 
into  Julien’s  arms  and  straining  him  convul- 
sively to  her  bosom : “ Ah,  if  I might  die 
here  ! ” she  cried.  But  yon  must  not  die  of 
hunger,”  she  said,  laughing  lightly. 

Come,  I will  hide  you  in  Mine  Derville’s 
room,  which  is  kept  always  locked.”  She 

went  and  listened  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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corridor,  and  Julien  slipped,  running,  from 
one  chamber  to  the  other.  Don’t  open 
the  door  if  any  one  should  knock,”  she  said, 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock  j “ but  it  would 
be  no  one  but  the  children,  anyway.” 

“ Send  them  into  the  garden,  under  the 
window,”  said  Julien,  “that  I may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them;  make  them 
talk.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  cried  as  she  moved  away. 

She  soon  returned  with  oranges,  biscuits, 
and  a bottle  of  Malaga  wine ; bread  she  had 
been  unable  to  purloin. 

“What  is  your  husband  doing?”  Julien 
asked. 

“Filling  up  contracts  of  sale  with  some 
peasants.” 

But  eight  o’clock  had  struck;  the  house 
resounded  with  footsteps  and  the  sound  of 
voices.  Unless  Mme  de  Renal  showed  her- 
self messengers  would  be  searching  for  her 
everywhere;  she  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 
She  returned  quickly,  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  prudence,  bringing  a cup  of  hot  cotfee ; it 
worried  her  to  think  he  might  be  hungry. 
After  breakfast  she  contrived  to  bring  the 
children  under  the  window  of  Mme  Derville’s 
chamber.  They  had  grown  materially,  he 
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thought,  but  they  also  seemed  to  have  a 
common  look,  or  else  he  had  become  fas- 
tidious. Mine  de  Renal  spoke  to  them  of 
Julien.  The  oldest  replied  with  expressions 
of  aifectionate  remembrance  of  his  former 
instructor,  but  he  appeared  to  have  faded  al- 
most entirely  from  the  memory  of  the  two 
younger  ones. 

M.  de  Renal  did  not  leave  the  house  that 
morning ; he  was  running  up  and  down  stairs 
continually  and  chaffering  with  the  peasants, 
to  whom  he  was  trying  to  dispose  of  his 
surplus  of  potatoes.  Until  the  dinner-hour 
Mme  de  Renal  had  not  an  instant  that  she 
could  give  her  prisoner.  When  the  dinner 
was  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  table  it  oc- 
curred to  her  to  steal  a plate  of  hot  soup  for 
him.  As  she  was  noiselessly  approaching  the 
door  of  his  chamber,  intent  on  keeping  her 
soup  from  spilling,  she  suddenly  found  her- 
self confronted  by  the  servant  who  had  hid 
the  ladder  that  morning.  He  also  was  ad- 
vancing noiselessly  along  the  corridor,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  one  listening.  Prob- 
ably Julien  had  forgotten  to  use  caution  in 
his  movements.  The  man  went  his  way, 
looking  rather  embarrassed.  Mme  de  Renal 

boldlv  unlocked  Jiilien’s  door  and  entered ; 
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he  was  terrified  when  she  told  him  of  the 
encounter. 

“You  are  afraid!”  she  said  to  him;  “I 
could  brave  all  the  dangers  upon  earth  and 
not  so  much  as  wink.  There  is  but  one  thing 
I fear ; that  is  the  moment  after  your  depart- 
ure, when  I shall  be  alone,”  and  she  left  the 
room. 

“ Ah,  brave  heart ! ” said  Julien  to  him- 
self, admiringly,  “her  remorse  is  all  she 
fears.” 

Evening  came  at  last.  M.  de  Renal  went 
to  the  Casino. 

His  wife  had  complained  during  the  after- 
noon of  a severe  headache ; she  retired  to 
her  room,  where  she  dismissed  Elisa  and  then 
hastened  to  admit  Julien. 

He  was  really  suffering  from  hunger. 
Mme  de  Renal  descended  to  the  kitchen  in 
quest  of  bread.  Julien  heard  a loud  cry. 
Mme  de  Renal  returned  and  told  him  that  on 
entering  the  unlighted  kitchen  and  approach- 
ing the  cupboard  where  the  bread  was  kept, 
her  outstretched  hand  had  encountered  a 
w^omaffs  arm.  It  'was  Elisa  who  had  uttered 
the  cry  heard  by  Julien. 

“ What  was  she  doing  there  ? ” 

“ Pilfering  sweets,  or  else  watching  us,” 
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Mme  de  Renal  replied  with  supreme  indiffer- 
ence. “ But  I found  a pate  and  a loaf  of 
bread,  luckily.” 

“What  have  you  there  said  Julien,  point- 
ing to  the  pockets  of  her  apron. 

She  had  stuffed  her  pockets  with  bread 
from  the  dinner-table,  but  had  quite  forgotten 
the  circumstance. 

Julien  took  her  in  his  arms  and  embraced 
her  passionately ; she  had  never  appeared  to 
him  so  beautiful.  “ At  Paris  even,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “ I shall  not  meet  with  a more 
noble  character.”  She  had  all  the  awkward- 
ness of  a woman  unaccustomed  to  adventures 
of  that  kind,  with  the  genuine  courage  of  one 
who  fears  only  dangers  of  another  and  far 
more  terrible  description.  , 

While  Julien  was  supping  with  the  appetite 
of  a hungry  man  and  his  mistress  was  ban- 
tering him  on  the  frugality  of  his  repast— 
for  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  talk  seri- 
ously—the  handle  of  the  door  was  shaken 
violently.  It  was  M.  de  Renal. 

“ Why  are  you  locked  in  here  ?”  he  shouted. 

Julien  had  barely  time  to  conceal  himself 
beneath  the  sofa. 

“ How  is  this  ? ” said  M.  de  Renal  when  he 
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liad  secured  admission.  Why  do  I find  you 
up  and  di’essed,  and  supping  under  lock  and 
key  “?  ” 

On  ordinary  occasions  this  question^  pro- 
pounded with  all  conjugal  severity,  would 
have  disquieted  Mme  de  Renal,  but  she  knew 
that  her  husband  had  only  to  bend  forward 
a little  to  discover  Julien,  for  the  mayor  had 
thrown  himself  down  upon  the  chair  that  the 
young  man  had  been  occupying  a moment 
previously,  opposite  the  sofa. 

The  headache  was  made  to  do  duty  as  an 
excuse  for  everything.  While  her  husband 
was  giving  her  a long-winded  account  of  the 
great  game  of  pool  he  had  won  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  the  (7asmo— ‘‘And  the  pool  was 
nineteen  francs,  by  George  ! ” he  added— she 
caught  sight  of  Julien^s  hat  on  a chair 
directly  in  front  of  them,  and  not  three  steps 
away.  With  inimitable  coolness  she  rose, 
yawned,  and  proceeded  to  undress  5 then, 
watching  her  opportunity,  passed  rapidly 
behind  her  husband  and  threw  her  gown 
over  chair  and  hat. 

M.  de  Renal  at  last  took  his  departure. 
She  begged  Julien  to  repeat  the  story  of 
his  life  at  the  seminary.  “ I was  not  listen- 
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ing  yesterday ; I was  thinking  all  the  time 
you  were  talking  of  how  I could  bring  my- 
self to  send  you  away  ” 

She  was  terribly  imprudent.  They  made 
no  effort  to  moderate  their  voices,  and  it  was 
perhaps  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  a loud  pounding  on 
their  door.  It  was  M.  de  Renal  again. 

“Open  the  door  at  once,”  he  said;  “there 
are  robbers  in  the  house ! Saint- J ean  found 

their  ladder  this  morning.” 

“ The  end  has  come,”  cried  Mine  de  Renal, 
throwing  herself  into  Julien’s  arms.  He 
will  kill  us  both ; the  story  of  the  robbers  is 
only  a pretence ; I will  die  in  your  arms,  hap- 
pier in  death  than  I have  been  in  life.”  She 
made  no  answer  to  her  husband,  who  was 
storming  angrily  outside  on  the  landing ; she 

drew  closer  to  Julien. 

“Live  for  little  Stanislas’  sake,”  he  said 

with  the  look  and  accent  of  command.  ^ 
shall  jump  from  the  window  of  the  dressing- 
room  and  make  my  escape  through  the  gar- 
den ; the  dogs  have  recognised  me,  I have 
nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Make  my  clothes 
into  a bundle  and  throw  them  into  the  garden 
as  soon  as  you  have  a chance.  In  the  mean- 
time let  him  break  in  the  door  if  he  will. 
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Above  all,  I charge  you,  make  no  confession ; 
it  is  better  he  should  have  suspicions  than 
certainties.” 

You  will  be  killed  if  you  jump  ! ” was  her 
only  answer  and  her  sole  solicitude. 

She  went  with  him  to  the  window  of  the 
dressing-room,  after  which,  without  hurry- 
ing, she  concealed  his  clothes.  At  last  she 
opened  to  her  husband,  whose  rage  was  at 
the  boiling-point.  He  searched  the  chamber 
and  the  dressing-room  without  proffering  a 
remark,  and  disappeared.  Julien’s  garments 
were  thrown  to  him ; he  seized  them  and  ran 
swiftly  toward  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Doubs. 

As  he  ran  he  heard  a musket-ball  whistle 
past  his  ears,  accompanied  by  the  report  of 
a firearm. 

“That  was  not  M.  de  Renal’s  work,”  he 
thought;  “he  could  not  shoot  so  straight.” 
The  dogs  were  loping  along  in  silence  at  his 
side;  a second  shot  apparently  broke  the 
paw  of  one  of  them,  for  he  set  up  a most 
piteous  yelping.  Julien  leaped  the  wall  of 
a terrace,  ran  under  cover  for  fifty  paces, 
and  resumed  his  flight  in  another  direction. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  voices  calling  to 
one  another,  and  distinctly  saw  the  man- 
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servant,  his  old  enemy,  discharge  a gun ; a 
farmer  also  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
garden  and  opened  fire,  but  by  that  time 
Julien  had  reached  the  bank  of  the  Doubs, 
where  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

An  hour  later  he  had  left  Verrieres  a 
league  behind  him  and  was  on  the  Geneva 
road.  ‘‘If  I am  suspected,”  he  thought,  “it 
is  on  the  Paris  road  that  they  will  look  for 
me.” 


4-36 


XXXI 

RUSTIC  PLEASURES 

O rus,  quando  ego  te  aspiciam  ! 

Horace. 

ONSIEUR  is  doubtless  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach 
for  Paris?”  said  the  proprietor 
of  the  inn  where  he  stopped  for 

breakfast. 

“ To-day’s  or  to-morrow’s— it  is  immaterial 
which,”  replied  Jnlien. 

The  coach  came  in  at  that  moment.  There 
were  two  places  untaken. 

Wliat,  is  that  yon,  my  poor  Falcoz  ? ” said 
the  traveller  coming  from  Geneva  to  the  man 
who  climbed  to  his  seat  at  the  same  time  as 
Julien. 

I thought  you  were  settled  in  the  neigh- 
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boiirhood  of  Lyons,”  said  Falcoz,  a 

charming  valley  near  the  Rhone?” 

Settled  with  a vengeance.  I am  flying.” 

What,  flying?  You,  Saint-Giraud,  with 
that  honest  face  ? Have  you  been  commit- 
ting a crime  ? ” said  Falcoz,  with  a laugh. 

Faith,  I might  as  well.  I am  flying  the 
abominable  life  that  one  is  compelled  to  lead 
in  the  country.  I love  the  cool  shade  of  the 
woods  and  rural  tranquillity,  as  you  are 
aware ; you  have  often  accused  me  of  being 
romantic.  I would  never  consent  to  listen 
to  political  talk,  and  it  is  politics  that  is  send- 
ing me  into  exile.” 

But  which  party  do  you  belong  to  ? ” 

To  neither,  and  therein  lies  the  cause  of 
all  my  woes.  Here  is  my  political  pro- 
gramme : I love  music  and  painting ; a new 
book  of  merit  is  an  event  for  me ; I shall 
soon  be  forty-four  years  old.  How  long 
have  I left  to  live?  Fifteen,  twenty,  thirty 
vears  at  the  utmost.  Well ! I maintain  that 
thirty  vears  hence  the  ministers  will  be  a 
little  more  adroit,  but  just  as  honest  as  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  histor}^  of  England 
affords  me  a mirror  in  which  to  behold  our 
future.  At  all  times  there  will  be  a king 
desirous  of  extending  his  prerogative ; at  all 
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times  the  rich  men  of  the  provinces  will 
cherish  visions  of  glory,  of  becoming  deputy, 
of  the  pelf  acquired  by  Mirabeau  : they  will 
call  that  being  liberal  and  showing  their  love 
for  the  people.  At  all  times  the  ultras  will 
be  afflicted  with  an  itching  to  become  peers 
or  gentlemen  of  the  chamber.  In  the  ship 
of  state  every  one  will  wish  to  be  one  of  the 
crew,  for  the  wages  are  good.  Will  there 
never  be  a poor  little  place  for  the  simple 
passenger  ? ” 

“ Be  more  specific.  What  is  it  that  is  driv- 
ing you  from  your  province — the  result  of 
the  last  election  ? 

‘‘My  grievance  dates  further  back  than 
that.  Four  years  ago  I was  forty  years  of 
age  and  possessed  five  hundred  thousand 
francs;  now  I am  four  years  older  and 
poorer  by  fifty  thousand  francs  that  I shall 
probably  lose  on  the  sale  of  my  chateau  of 
Monfleury,  splendidly  situated  on  the  Rhdne. 

“At  Paris  I was  weary  of  that  pei’petual 
comedy  which  is  forced  on  us  by  what  you 
call  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
I thirsted  for  naturalness  and  simplicity. 
So  I bought  me  a property  among  the  moun- 
tains near  the  Rhone,  as  pretty  a place  as 
you  will  find  anywhere. 
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“For  six  months  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
and  the  rustic  squires  of  the  vicinity  are 
very  polite  to  me ; I ask  them  to  dinner ; ‘ I 
have  left  Paris/  I tell  them,  ‘ expressly  to  be 
rid  of  politics.  As  you  see,  I am  a subscriber 
to  no  newspaper.  The  fewer  letters  the 
postman  brings  to  my  door  the  better  I am 
satisfied.’ 

“ But  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
vicar’s  ideas ; it  is  not  long  before  I am  sub- 
jected to  a thousand  importunate  demands, 
and  hounded  and  harassed  in  every  imagi- 
nable way.  I had  purposed  giving  a few 
hundred  francs  yearly  to  the  poor;  they 
insist  that  I shall  pay  them  over  to  certain 
religious  societies,  such  as  the  brotherhood 
of  St.  Joseph,  etc. ; I refuse ; thereon  I am 
visited  with  every  sort  of  insult  and  con- 
tumely. I am  so  foolish  as  to  show  my  re- 
sentment. I can  no  longer  go  for  a morning 
walk  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  our  mountains 
without  encountering  some  petty  annoyance 
to  distract  me  from  my  reverie  and  remind 
me  of  man  and  his  malignity.  At  Rogation, 
for  instance,  in  the  processions,  the  music  of 
which  gives  me  especial  pleasure  (it  is  prob- 
ably a Greek  melody),  they  leave  my  fields 

unblessed  because,  the  vicar  says,  they  are. 
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the  property  of  an  unbeliever.  A snuffling 
old  peasant  woman’s  cow  dies ; she  declares 
the  animal’s  death  was  caused  by  the  prox- 
imity of  a pond  belonging  to  me,  an  atheist 
and  a philosopher  from  Paris ; a week  later 
I find  all  my  fish  floating  belly  up,  poisoned 
with  quicklime.  Bedevilment  in  every  shape 
surrounds  me  on  every  side.  The  justice  of 
the  peace,  an  honest  man,  but  afraid  to  lose 
his  place,  invariably  decides  against  me. 
The  repose  of  the  fields  is  become  a hell  to 
me.  Once  the  clodpolls  have  seen  me  aban- 
doned- by  the  vicar,  the  bell-wether  of  the 
village  congregation,  and  not  supported  by 
the  half -pay  captain,  the  leader  of  the  Radi- 
cals, they  all  fall  foul  of  me,  even  to  the 
mason  whom  I had  supported  for  a year 
and  the  wheelwright  who  had  tried  to  cheat 
me  in  mending  my  ploughs. 

So  as  not  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  cold, 
and  to  have  a chance  of  winning  some  of  my 
lawsuits,  I come  out  as  a Radical ; but,  as  you 
were  saying,  those  infernal  elections  are  at 
hand ; they  come  to  me  asking  for  my  vote—” 

“ For  a stranger?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it ; for  a man  whom  I know 
only  too  well.  I refuse,  a most  horrible  im- 
prudence ! There  I am,  with  all  the  Liberals 
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down  on  me  too  5 my  position  is  intolerable. 
I verily  believe  that  if  the  vicar  had  taken 
it  in  his  head  to  accuse  me  of  murdering 
my  kitchen-wench,  there  would  have  been 
twenty  witnesses  from  both  the  parties  ready 
to  come  forward  and  swear  they  saw  me  do 
the  deed.” 

“You  expected  to  live  in  the  country  with- 
out catering  to  the  passions  of  your  neigh- 
bours, without  even  listening  to  their  gabble. 
A grave  mistake,  that ! ” 

“Well,  I have  paid  for  it.  Monfleury  is 
for  sale,  and  I expect  to  lose  fifty  thousand 
francs,  but  I am  happy;  I am  leaving  that 
hell  of  hypocrisy  and  malignity.  I am  going 
to  seek  the  delights  of  rural  solitude  and 
tranquillity  in  the  only  spot  where  they  exist 
in  France,  a fourth-story  apartment  with  an 
outlook  on  the  Champs-Elysees.  And  even 
so  I am  deliberating  whether  I shall  not  begin 
my  political  career  in  the  Quartier  du  Roule 
by  offering  blessed  bread  to  the  parish.” 

“You  would  not  have  had  such  an  expe- 
rience under  Napoleon,”  said  Falcoz,  his  eyes 
bright  with  indignation  and  regret. 

“ Perhaps  not,  but  why  could  not  your 
friend  Bonaparte  have  kept  himself  in  power  ? 

All  I am  suffering  to-day  is  his  work.” 
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Julien’s  attention  redoubled  at  this  point. 
He  bad  seen  from  tbe  beginning  that  tbe 
Bonapartist  Falcoz  was  M.  de  Renal’s  old 
friend,  disowned  by  tbe  functionary  in  1816, 
and  tbe  pbilosopbic  Saint-Giraud  could  be 
no  other  than  tbe  brother  of  that  chief  clerk 

at  tbe  prefecture  of who  bad  such  a 

happy  knack  of  having  communal  prop- 
erty knocked  down  to  him  on  favourable 
terms. 

“ It  is  all  tbe  work  of  your  Bonaparte,  I 
say,”  Saint-Giraud  went  on ; “as  honest  and 
inoffensive  a man  as  ever  lived,  forty  years 
old  and  worth  five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
cannot  settle  in  the  province  and  live  there 
peaceably;  Bonaparte’s  priests  and  nobles 
will  not  let  him.” 

“Ah!  do  not  speak  ill  of  the  Emperor,” 
said  Falcoz;  “France  never  stood  so  high 
among  the  nations  as  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  reign.  Everything  was  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur.” 

“Your  Emperor,  the  devil  take  him,”  re- 
joined Saint-Giraud,  “was  only  great  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  when  he  restored  the 
finances  in  1802.  What  can  you  say  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  subsequent  to  that? 
With  his  chamberlains,  his  vulgar  ostentation 
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and  his  receptions  at  the  Tuileries,  he  only 
furnished  a new  edition  of  monarchical 
inanity.  It  was  a revised  and  corrected 
edition,  and  might  have  lasted  a century  or 
two.  The  nobles  and  the  priests  wished  for 
a return  to  the  old  regime,  but  they  have  not 
the  hand  of  iron  that  is  required  to  force  it 
on  the  people.” 

“ That  is  fine  language  for  a retired  printer 
to  use ! ” 

“ Who  is  driving  me  from  my  property  ? ” 
the  exasperated  printer  replied.  “ The 
priests,  whom  Napoleon  recalled  by  his  con- 
cordat, instead  of  treating  them  as  the  State 
treats  doctors,  lawyers,  astronomers,  regard- 
ing them  simply  as  citizens,  without  bother- 
ing about  the  occupation  by  which  they  earn 
their  living.  Would  those  insolent  gentle- 
men exist  to-day  if  your  Bonaparte  had  not 
created  counts  and  barons?  No,  their  day 
was  past.  After  the  priests  it  was  the  smaU 
country  nobles  who  gave  me  most  trouble 
and  caused  me  to  become  a Liberal.” 

The  conversation  ran  on  as  if  it  would 
never  end ; the  text  was  one  that  will  furnish 
France  with  food  for  discussion  for  half  a 
century  to  come.  As  Saint-Giraud  repeated 
continually  his  proposition  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  live  in  the  country,  Julien  diffi- 
dently adduced  the  example  of  M.  de  Renal. 

FarUeUj  young  man,  that ’s  good!”  ex- 
claimed Falcoz ; he  made  himself  hammer 
to  escape  being  anvil,  and  a terrible  hammer 
he  is.  But  I see  he  is  being  hard  pushed  by 
Valenod.  Do  you  know  that  precious  ras- 
cal? for  that  is  the  right  name  for  him. 
A¥hat  will  your  M.  de  Renal  say  when  he 
sees  himself  dismissed  some  fine  morning 
and  Valenod  put  in  his  place?” 

‘‘  He  will  have  time  to  think  of  his  sins,” 
said  Saint-Giraud.  ^^Are  you  acquainted 
with  Verrieres,  young  man?  Well,  Bona- 
parte—and  be  hanged  to  him  with  his  mon- 
archical fripperies !— is  responsible  for  the 
reign  of  the  de  Renals  and  the  ChHans,  which 
has  brought  about  the  reign  of  the  Valenods 
and  the  Maslons.” 

This  dissection  of  men  and  measures  as- 
tonished Julien  and  took  his  mind  off  his 
voluptuous  reveries. 

He  was  not  greatly  moved  by  his  first  view 
of  Paris  when  it  appeared  in  the  distance. 
His  roseate  visions  of  what  the  future  had  in 
store  for  him  had  a rival  in  the  tender  recol- 
lection of  the  twenty -four  hours  he  had  spent 
at  Verrieres.  He  registered  a mental  vow 
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never  to  abandon  Ms  mistress’  chiMren,  and 
to  protect  them  at  all  hazards  should  the 
meddling  interference  of  the  priests  result  in 
a revolution  and  the  persecution  of  the  nobles. 

What  would  have  been  his  fate  if,  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival  at  Verrieres,  when  he 
raised  his  ladder  to  the  window  of  Mme  de 
Renal’s  chamber,  he  had  found  that  chamber 
occupied  by  a stranger  or  by  M.  de  Renal  ? 

But  then  the  dehght  of  the  first  two  hours, 
when  his  friend  was  bent  on  sending  him 
away,  and  he  had  pleaded  his  cause,  seated 
beside  her  in  the  darkness ! In  a nature  like 
Julien’s  such  memories  survive  for  a lifetime. 
The  remainder  of  the  interview  was  already 
confounded  with  the  early  incidents  of  their 
loves,  fourteen  months  before. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  profound  reverie 
by  the  stopping  of  the  coach.  They  had 
entered  the  courtyard  of  the  post-house  in 
the  Rue  J.-J.  Rousseau.  “I  wish  to  go  to 
la  Malmaison,”  he  said  to  a cab-driver  who 
approached  him. 

“At  this  hour  of  the  night,  monsieur? 
what  for  ? ” 

“ That  is  no  concern  of  yours ; drive  on.” 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  our  hero’s 

transports  at  la  Malmaison.  He  wept. 
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‘‘What,  in  spite  of  those  ugly  white  walls, 
erected  last  year,  which  have  ruined  the 
park?”  Yes,  monsieur;  for  Julien,  as  for 
posterity,  there  was  nothing  between  Ai'cola, 
St.  Helena  and  la  Malmaison. 

Julien  hesitated  long  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  enter  a playhouse.  He  had  strange 
ideas  of  that  abode  of  perdition. 

A profound  distrust  prevented  him  from 
admiring  living  Paris.  All  that  had  power 
to  move  him  was  the  monuments  left  by  his 
hero. 

“ Here  I am  in  the  very  centre  of  hypoc- 
risy and  intrigue  ! Here  is  the  abode  of  the 
protectors  of  the  Abbe  de  Frilair.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  his  curi- 
osity got  the  better  of  his  project  of  seeing 
ail  the  sights  before  presenting  himself  to 
the  Abbe  Pirard.  The  Abbe  explained  to 
him  in  m^easured  terms  the  manner  of  life 
that  awaited  him  at  M.  de  la  Mole’s. 

“ If  after  a few  months’  trial  you  are  found 
unequal  to  your  position  you  will  be  returned 
to  the  seminaiy,  but  in  a manner  not  to 
hurt  your  self-esteem.  You  will  be  lodged 
in  the  house  of  the  Marquis,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  of  France. 
Your  attire  will  be  black,  but  fashioned  like 
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that  of  a man  in  mourning,  not  like  an  ec- 
clesiastic’s. I wish  yon  to  attend  a course  of 
lectures  on  theology  three  times  a week,  at  a 
seminary  where  I will  introduce  you.  Noon 
of  each  day  must  find  you  at  your  desk  in 
the  library  of  the  Marquis,  who  will  keep 
you  busy  writing  letters  in  relation  to  his 
lawsuits  and  other  affairs.  The  Marquis’ 
custom  is  to  note  briefly  on  the  margin  of 
every  letter  he  receives  the  tenor  of  the  an- 
swer he  wishes  made  to  it.  I have  promised 
for  you  that  in  three  months’  time  you  will 
have  so  mastered  the  art  of  letter-writing 
that,  out  of  every  dozen  answers  you  present 
for  the  Marquis’  signature,  eight  or  nine 
will  pass  inspection.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  you  will  put  his  desk  in  order,  and 
at  ten  you  will  be  free.” 

‘Mt  is  possible,”  M.  Pirard  continued, 
“ that  some  old  lady  or  smooth-tongued  in- 
dividual may  hold  forth  magnificent  prom- 
ises, or  even  offer  you  money  out  and  out, 
for  a sight  of  the  Marquis’  letters—” 

“ Ah,  monsieur ! ” exclaimed  Julien,  his 
face  suffused  with  a vivid  scarlet. 

It  is  strange,”  said  the  Abbe,  wdth  a bit- 
ter smile,  “ that,  young  as  you  are  and  after 

a month’s  experience  at  the  seminary,  you 
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should  manifest  such  virtuous  indignation. 
You  must  have  been  very  short-sighted ! ” 

‘Ys  it  in  the  blood,  I wonder  said  the 
Abbe,  in  an  undertone  and  as  if  communing 
with  himself.  singular  thing  in  this 

business,”  he  added,  looking  closely  at  Julien, 
“is  that  the  Marquis  knows  you — how,  is 
more  than  I can  tell.  He  allows  you  a sal- 
ary of  a hundred  louis  to  begin  with.  He  is 
a man  who  is  ruled  by  caprice ; that  is  his 
chief  defect  5 he  will  wish  you  to  amuse  him 
with  idle  conversation.  If  you  give  him 
satisfaction  your  salary  may  ultimately  reach 
eight  thousand  francs.  But  you  must  under- 
stand that  he  does  not  give  you  all  that 
money  on  account  of  your  handsome  eyes. 
He  will  expect  you  to  make  yourself  useful. 
If  I were  in  your  place  I should  talk  very 
little,  and  I should  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  talk  of  matters  that  I did  not  under- 
stand. 

“I  had  almost  forgotten  M.  de  la  Mole^s 
family.  He  has  two  children,  a daughter 
and  a son  of  nineteen,  the  latter  very  much 
of  a dandy  and  not  over  strong  intellectually, 
who  never  knows  at  noon  what  he  is  going 
to  do  at  two  o’clock.  He  is  brave ; he  fought 
in  the  Spanish  war.  The  Marquis  hopes— I 
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don’t  know  why— that  you  and  the  young 
Comte  Norbert  will  be  friends.  I told  him 
that  you  were  a great  Latinist ; perhaps  he 
will  expect  you  to  teach  his  son  some  ready- 
made phrases  on  Cicero  and  Virgil. 

‘‘If  I were  you  I would  not  permit  this 
fine  young  man  to  be  too  free  at  first,  and 
before  meeting  his  advances,  which  will  be 
perfectly  polite,  but  imperceptibly  ironical, 
I would  make  him  repeat  them  more  than 
once. 

“It  is  useless  to  conceal  from  you  that 
young  de  la  Mole  will  probably  look  down 
on  you  at  first,  for  the  reason  that  you  are 
only  a little  bourgeois.  One  of  his  ancestors 
was  of  the  court,  and  had  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing his  head  chopped  off  on  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  the  26th  April,  1574,  for  having  en- 
gaged in  a political  conspiracy. 

“ You,  you  know,  are  the  son  of  a carpen- 
ter of  Verri^res,  and,  what  is  more,  are  in  his 
father’s  pay.  Consider  well  the  difference, 
and  read  up  the  history  of  the  family  in 
Moreri ; all  the  toadies  who  dine  at  that  table 
make  what  they  call  delicate  allusions  from 
time  to  time. 

“ Be  cautious  in  your  replies  to  the  pleas- 
antries of  M.  le  Comte  Norbert  de  la  Mole, 
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chef  d^escadron  in  the  hussars  and  peer  of 
France  in  expectation,  so  that  yon  may  not 
have  to  come  and  bother  me  with  your 
grievances  hereafter  ” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Julien,  blushing 
deeply,  “ that  I ought  not  even  to  answer  a 
man  who  contemns  me.” 

“ That  contempt  is  something  of  which  you 
as  yet  have  no  idea;  it  will  manifest  itself 
only  in  exaggerated  compliments.  If  you 
were  a simpleton  you  might  be  taken  in  by 
it;  if  you  intend  to  push  your  fortune  you 
ought  to  let  yourself  be  taken  in.” 

“ If  the  time  comes  when  I find  it  impos- 
sible further  to  endure  such  treatment,” 
Julien  asked,  “ shall  I be  considered  ungrate- 
ful if  I return  to  my  little  cell.  No.  103?” 

“Of  course,”  replied  the  Abbe,  “aU  the 
sycophants  of  the  house  will  decry  you,  but 
I shall  be  there  to  see  justice  done.  Adsum 
qui  feci.  I will  take  the  responsibility  of 
your  resolution  on  my  shoulders.” 

It  greatly  distressed  Julien  to  perceive  the 
bitter  and  almost  cynical  tone  that  pervaded 
M.  Pirard’s  language.  The  truth  is,  the 
priest’s  conscience  reproached  him  for  his 
affection  for  the  young  man,  and  it  was  with 
a sort  of  religious  terror  that  he  allowed  him- 
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self  to  become  interested  thus  deeply  in  an- 
other’s destiny. 

“You  will  also  meet/’  he  added  with  the 
same  ill-grace  and  as  if  performing  an  un- 
pleasant duty— you  will  also  meet  Mine 
la  Marquise  de  la  Mole.  She  is  a tall,  fair 
woman,  religious,  haughty,  perfectly  polite 
and  equally  insignificant.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  Due  de  Chaulnes,  so  notorious 
for  the  intensity  of  his  aristocratic  prejudices. 
This  great  lady  is  a sort  of  abridgment  in 
high  relief  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  women  of  her  class.  She  will  tell  you 
with  perfect  seriousness  that  the  only  persons 
she  can  esteem  are  those  whose  ancestors 
fought  in  the  crusades.  Money  comes  a 
long  way  after : does  that  surprise  you  ? You 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  in  the  prov- 
inces now,  my  friend. 

“You  will  hear  certain  great  noblemen, 
habitues  of  her  salon,  speak  of  oui’  princes 
in  a tone  bordering  on  disrespect.  As  for 
Mme  de  la  Mole,  she  lowers  her  voice  reve- 
rentially every  time  she  mentions  a prince, 
and  particularly  a princess.  I would  not 
advise  you  to  say  in  her  hearing  that  Philip 
II  or  Henry  VIII  were  monsters.  They  were 

KINGS,  which  gives  them  an  imprescriptible 
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title  to  tlie  respect  of  beings  of  no  birtb,  like 
yon  and  me.  Still,”  M.  Pirard  added,  ‘^we 
are  priests,  for  she  will  look  on  yon  as  snch ; 
in  that  light  she  considers  ns  as  valets  de 
chambre  necessary  to  her  salvation.” 

^^Monsienr,”  said  Jnlien,  “I  fear  that  I 
shall  not  long  be  an  inhabitant  of  Paris.” 

‘^Very  well;  bnt  bear  in  mind  that  for  a 
man  in  yonr  circumstances  the  key  of  fortune 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerful. 
With  yonr— to  me,  at  least— incomprehensi- 
ble traits  of  character,  if  yon  do  not  better 
yonr  fortnne  yon  will  be  persecnted ; there  is 
no  middle  ground  for  yon.  Do  not  deceive 
yonrself . Men  see  that  yon  derive  no  pleas- 
ure from  interconrse  with  them ; in  a sociable 
country  like  this  tronble  awaits  yon  nnless 
yon  take  means  to  make  yonrself  respected. 

“ W^hat  conld  yon  have  hoped  to  attain  to 
at  BesanQon  had  it  not  been  for  the  caprice 
of  the  Marqnis  de  la  Mole  ? Yon  will  nnder- 
stand  some  day  wdiat  an  immense  favonr  he 
is  doing  yon,  and  nnless  yon  are  a monster 
yon  will  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  him  and 
to  his  family.  Think  of  the  poor  priests, 
better  edncated  than  yon,  who  have  lived  for 
years  at  Paris  on  the  fifteen  sons  they  earned 

by  saying  mass  and  the  ten  sons  received  for 
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a lecture  at  the  Sorbonne ! Remember  what 
I told  you  last  winter  of  the  early  life  of  that 
scapegrace  the  Cardinal  Dubois.  Are  you 
vain  enough  to  think  you  are  more  talented 
than  he  ? 

“ Look  at  me,  for  instance,  an  unambitious 
man  of  no  particular  ability ; I expected  to 
die  in  my  seminary  5 I was  so  ill-advised  as 
to  become  attached  to  it.  If  I had  not  ten- 
dered my  resignation  I should  have  been 
dismissed.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  my  fortune  ? I had  five  hundred  and 
twenty  francs,  neither  more  nor  less,  not  a 
friend,  at  the  best  two  or  three  acquaintances. 
M.  de  la  Mole,  whom  I had  never  set  eyes  on, 
extricated  me  from  my  difficulty;  he  spoke 
one  word  and  I was  given  a parish  where  the 
people  are  in  easy  circumstances,  above  the 
more  repulsive  forms  of  vice,  and  the  salary 
makes  me  feel  ashamed,  it  is  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  work  I do  for  it.  I wish  to 
ballast  that  head  of  yours  with  a little  com- 
mon sense ; that  is  why  I have  spoken  at  such 
length. 

“ One  word  more : I have  a bad  temper,  I 
am  sorry  to  say ; it  is  possible  that  some  day 
you  and  I may  cease  to  speak. 

‘^Should  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  the 
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Marquis^  arrogance  and  his  son’s  imperti- 
nence render  their  house  absolutely  unin- 
habitable to  you,  my  advice  is  that  you 
complete  your  studies  in  a seminary  thirty 
leagues  from  Paris,  and  at  the  north  rather 
than  at  the  south.  There  is  more  civilisa- 
tion at  the  north,  and,”  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice,  the  proximity  of  the  Paris  news- 
papers keeps  small  tyrants  in  order. 

If  we  continue  to  be  good  friends,  and 
should  your  residence  with  the  Marquis  prove 
undesirable,  I offer  you  the  position  of  my 
vicar,  and  will  divide  equally  with  you  the 
emoluments  of  the  parish.  I owe  you  that 
much,  and  more  besides,”  he  added,  cutting 
short  Julien’s  thanks,  “for  the  generous 
proposition  you  made  me  at  Besangon.  If 
instead  of  having  five  hundred  and  twenty 
francs  I had  had  nothing,  you  would  have 
been  my  saviour.” 

The  Abbe’s  voice  was  no  longer  hard  and 
dry.  To  his  shame  be  it  said,  Julien  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  cry;  he  would  have 
liked  to  throw  himself  into  his  friend’s  arms ; 
he  could  not  resist  saying  to  him,  with  as 
much  manly  indifference  as  he  could  muster : 

“ Mv  father  has  hated  me  from  the  cradle  ; 
it  is  one  of  my  greatest  sorrows : but  I shall 
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not  longer  grumble  at  fortune— I have  found 
a father  in  you,  monsieur.’^ 

It  is  weU,  it  is  well/’  said  the  Abbe,  with 
embarrassment;  then,  suddenly  remember- 
ing himself  and  his  teachings  when  he  was 
director : You  should  not  say  fortune,  my 
son ; always  say  Providence.” 

The  cab  stopped,  the  driver  applied  him- 
self to  the  bronze  knocker  of  an  immense 
door ; it  was  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole  ; and 
that  the  passers  might  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  those  words  were  inscribed  in  let- 
ters of  gold  on  a black  marble  tablet  above 
the  entrance. 

The  pretension  displeased  Julien.  “ They 
are  so  afraid  of  the  Jacobins ! They  see  a 
Robespierre  and  his  cart  behind  every  bush ; 
they  often  make  themselves  ridiculous  with 
their  terrors ; and  yet  they  put  a sign  out  on 
their  house  in  order  that  the  mob  may  rec- 
ognise and  plunder  it  in  case  there  should 
be  a rising.”  He  communicated  his  thought 
to  the  Abbe  Pirard. 

Ah ! my  poor  boy,  you  will  soon  be  my 
vicar.  What  put  that  frightful  idea  in  your 
head  1 ” 

“It  appears  to  me  perfectly  simple,”  said 
J ulien. 
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He  was  impressed  by  the  severely  dignified 
porter  and  the  neatness  of  the  courtyard. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly. 

What  noble  architecture  ! ” he  said  to  his 
friend. 

The  hotel  w^as  one  of  those  characterless, 
commonplace  structures  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  erected  about  the  period  of 
Voltaire’s  death.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the 
fashionable  and  the  beautiful  separated  from 
each  other  by  so  wide  an  interval. 
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'ULIEN  stood  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  courtyard,  staring  stupidly 
about  him. 

“ Come,  have  your  wits  about 
you,”  said  the  Abbe  Pirard;  “one  moment 
you  are  enunciating  the  most  horrible  ideas, 
and  the  next  you  are  no  better  than  a child. 
Remember  the  nil  mirari  of  Horace.  Those 
lackeys,  seeing  you  stand  gaping  there,  will 
laugh  at  you ; they  will  see  in  3^011  an  equal 
placed  over  them  unjustly.  Under  an  out- 
ward show  of  friendliness  and  a pretence  of 
advising  you  they  will  lead  you  to  commit 
all  sorts  of  offences  against  etiquette.” 

“ I defy  them,”  said  Julien,  biting  his  lip, 
and  all  his  distrust  came  back  to  him. 

The  apartments  of  the  first  floor  that  our 
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two  gentlemen  had  to  traverse  before  reach- 
ing the  Marquis’  study  woidd  have  seemed 
to  you,  gentle  reader,  as  gloomy  as  they  were 
magnificent.  With  the  condition  of  inhabit- 
ing them  attached  you  would  have  refused 
them  as  a gift;  they  were  the  very  abode 
of  dreariness.  They  redoubled  Julien’s 
enchantment.  “ How  can  any  one  be  un- 
happy,”  he  thought,  ^4n  the  midst  of  such 
splendid  surroundings ! ” 

At  last  they  came  to  the  least  attractive  of 
all  the  rooms  of  the  superb  suite ; there  was 
hardly  enough  light  to  see ; in  it  they  descried 
a little  lean  man  with  sharp  eyes  and  a fair 
wig.  The  Abbe  turned  to  Julien  and  pre- 
sented him.  It  was  the  Marquis.  Julien 
found  it  difficult  to  recognise  him  at  first,  so 
polite  was  he.  He  was  no  longer  the  great 
nobleman,  so  dignified  and  haughty,  of  the 
abbey  of  Bray-le-Haut.  It  struck  oui*  hero 
that  the  hairs  in  his  wig  were  much  too  thick. 
With  the  assistance  of  this  reflection  he  was 
not  in  the  least  intimidated.  The  descend- 
ant of  the  friend  of  Henri  HI  impressed  him 
at  first  as  a person  of  very  ordinary  appear- 
ance. But  he  quickly  observed  that  the 
Marquis’  politeness  was  of  a quality  even 
more  agreeable  to  the  interlocutor  than  was 
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that  of  the  Bishop  of  Besan^on  himself.  The 
audience  did  not  last  three  minutes.  When 
they  were  outside  the  Abbe  said  to  Julien : 

‘‘You  looked  at  the  Marquis  as  if  you 
were  contemplating  a painting.  I am  not  a 
proficient  in  what  these  folks  call  polite 
manners ; you  will  soon  be  more  at  home  in 
them  than  I am,  but  you  stared  in  a way  that 
I must  say  I thought  rather  rude.” 

They  had  returned  to  their  cab  ; the  driver 
pulled  up  near  the  boulevard ; the  Abbe  con- 
ducted Julien  into  a suite  consisting  of  sev- 
eral large  salons.  The  young  man  noticed 
an  almost  total  absence  of  furniture.  He 
was  contemplating  a magnificent  ormolu 
clock,  the  figures  on  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  have  been  the  better  for  a little  more 
drapery,  when  an  elegantly  dressed  gentle- 
man came  forward,  smiling  affably.  Julien 
bowed  slightly. 

The  gentleman  smiled  again  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  young  man’s  shoulder.  Julien 
started  and  stepped  quickly  back;  his  face 
was  red  with  anger.  The  Abbe  Pirard,  for- 
getting his  gravity,  laughed  heartily.  The 
gentleman  was  a tailor. 

“ I give  you  your  freedom  for  a couple  of 

days,”  said  the  Abbe,  as  they  left  the  tailor’s ; 
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yon  will  not  be  fit  for  presentation  to  Mme 
de  la  Mole  before  that  time.  Any  one  else 
would  keep  you  under  his  eye  like  a young 
girl  during  the  first  moments  of  your  sojourn 
in  this  modern  Babylon.  If  it  is  your  inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  dogs,  go  at  once  and  have 
done  with  it,  and  I shall  be  relieved  of  the 
trouble  of  watching  over  you.  Day  after  to- 
morrow morning  the  tailor  will  send  you 
home  tAvo  coats ; give  fiA^e  francs  to  the  jour- 
neyman who  comes  to  try  them  on.  In  the 
meantime  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  don’t 
let  those  incorrigible  Parisians  hear  the  sound 
of  your  voice,  else  you  Avill  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  air  their  AAit  at  your  expense. 
It  is  their  talent.  Noav  go— to  the  dogs  if 
you  have  selected  that  destination.  Ah,  I 
had  forgotten ; here  are  the  addresses  of  some 
tradesmen  from  whom  you  will  order  shirts, 
boots  and  a hat.” 

Julien  glanced  at  the  addresses. 

“ They  are  in  the  Marquis’  handwriting,’^ 
said  the  Abbe ; you  see  he  is  not  too  great 
a man  to  give  his  attention  to  details.  But 
it  is  to  be  relieved  of  such  cares  that  he  is 
taking  you  into  his  household.  Do  you  think 
you  wiU  have  the  intelligence  to  carry  out 

the  wishes  that  this  busy  man  Avill  make 
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known  to  you  by  a nod,  a hint  1 Time  will 
show  : look  out  for  yourself ! ” 

Julien  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  steps 
toward  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen  whose 
addresses  had  been  given  him;  he  noticed 
that  they  received  him  with  respect,  and  the 
bootmaker,  in  inscribing  his  name  upon  his 
ledger,  wrote  it  M.  Julien  de  Sorel. 

At  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise  an  ex- 
ceedingly obliging  gentleman  of  pronounced 
Liberal  proclivities  offered  his  services  to 
conduct  our  hero  to  the  grave  of  Marshal  Ney, 
wdiom  public  policy  deprives  of  the  honour 
of  an  epitaph.  But  on  parting  with  this  ur- 
bane gentleman,  who  in  his  emotion  pressed 
him  to  his  bosom,  Julien  discovered  that  his 
watch  was  gone.  He  was  richer  by  this  ex- 
perience when  at  the  appointed  hour  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  Abbe  Pirard,  who 
eyed  him  closely. 

am  afraid  you  are  going  to  become  a 
fop,”  the  Abbe  said  severely. 

Our  hero  had  the  appearance  of  a very 
young  man  in  deep  mourning ; he  was  reaUy 
quite  presentable,  but  the  good  Abbe  was 
himself  too  much  of  a provincial  to  notice 
that  his  pupil  still  retained  that  carriage  of 

the  shoulders  which  in  the  provinces  is  con- 
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sidered  the  mark  of  elegance  and  importance. 
The  Marquis’  estimate  of  Juhen’s  perfections, 
when  he  came  to  see  him,  was  so  different 
from  the  worthy  Abbe’s  that  he  said  to  him ; 

“Would  you  object  to  M.  Sorel  taking 
dancing  lessons  ? ” 

The  Abbe  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to 
faint. 

“No,”  he  said  at  last;  “Julien  is  not  a 
priest.” 

The  Marquis,  springing  lightly  up  the 
steps  of  a narrow  private  stairway,  went  in 
person  to  install  our  hero  in  a pretty  room 
on  the  top  floor  with  a view  of  the  spacious 
garden  of  the  hotel.  He  asked  him  how 
many  shirts  he  had  ordered. 

“ Two,”  replied  Julien,  wondering  that  so 
great  a nobleman  should  stoop  to  consider 
such  details. 

“Very  good,”  rejoined  the  Marquis,  with 
an  unmoved  face  and  a certain  peremptory, 
curt  manner  that  set  Julien  thinking ; “ very 
good ! Order  twenty-two  more.  Here  is 
your  first  quarter’s  salary.” 

When  they  had  descended  to  the  lower 
floor  the  Marquis  summoned  an  elderly  man. 
“ Arsine,”  he  said  to  him,  “ you  will  wait  on 

M.  Sorel.”  A few  minutes  afterward  Julien 
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found  himself  alone  in  a magnificent  library ; 
it  was  a delicious  moment.  That  he  might 
not  be  detected  in  his  emotion  he  went  and 
seated  himself  in  a dark  corner,  whence  he 
delightedly  contemplated  the  backs  of  the 
books  in  their  brilliant  bindings.  “And  I 
can  read  them  all,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ How 
can  I fail  to  be  happy  here  ? M.  de  Renal 
would  have  thought  himseK  eternally  ruined 
if  he  had  shown  me  a hundredth  part  of  the 
kindness  that  M.  de  la  Mole  has  extended  to 
me. 

“ But  let  us  see  what  work  he  has  assigned 
me.”  When  his  task  was  finished  he  ven- 
tured to  inspect  the  books  more  closely ; he 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy  on  dis- 
covering a splendid  edition  of  Voltaire.  He 
ran  to  the  door  of  the  library  to  see  that  no 
one  was  coming,  then  gave  himself  the  treat 
of  opening  each  of  the  twenty-four  volumes. 
They  were  magnificently  bound,  a specimen 
of  the  handiwork  of  the  most  celebrated 
London  binder.  The  young  man’s  admira- 
tion knew  no  bounds. 

An  hour  later  the  Marquis  came  in,  looked 
at  the  copies  Julien  had  made,  and  saw  with 
surprise  that  he  had  vHtten  cela  with  two  Vs 

— cella.  He  was  discouraged.  “ Is  it  possi- 
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ble  that  all  tlie  Abbe  told  me  of  his  attain- 
ments was  merely  a fairy  tale ! ” he  said  to 
himself.  To  his  new  secretary  he  said  very 
gently : 

“You  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  certain  of 
your  spelling  ? ” 

“It  is  true,  monsieur,”  Julien  replied, 
without  in  the  least  thinking  of  the  injury 
he  might  be  inflicting  on  himself;  he  was 
touched  by  the  Marquis’  kindly  tone,  so 
different  from  M,  de  Renal’s  brutal  frankness, 

“ So,  my  experience  with  the  little  Franc- 
Corn  tois  Abbe  is  all  lost  time,”  thought  the 
Marquis ; “ I did  so  hope  that  I had  found  a 
reliable  man ! ” 

“ Cela  is  written  with  only  one  Z,”  said  he ; 
“when  your  copies  are  flnished  look  up  in 
the  dictionary  the  words  of  whose  orthog- 
raphy .you  are  not  certain.” 

At  six  o’clock  the  Marquis  sent  for  him ; 
he  looked  with  evident  annoyance  at  Julien’s 
boots.  “ I have  an  omission  to  reproach  my- 
self with,”  he  said ; “ I did  not  tell  you  that 
every  day  at  half -past  flve  you  are  to  dress.” 

Julien  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

“ Put  on  silk  stockings,  I mean.  Arsene 
will  remind  you  of  it  henceforth ; I wiU  make 

excuses  for  you  to-day.” 
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With  these  words  M.  de  la  Mole  motioned 
to  Julien  to  enter  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
salon.  On  similar  occasions  M.  de  R^nal 
had  never  failed  to  accelerate  his  speed  so  as 
to  have  the  prestige  of  entering  the  room 
first.  This  petty  vanity  of  his  old  master 
was  the  indirect  cause  of  Julien  treading  on 
the  Marquis^  feet,  which  were  sensitive  from 
gout.  “ Ah  ! he  is  an  awkward  booby  into 
the  bargain,”  the  latter  inwardly  remarked. 
He  presented  him  to  a woman  of  lofty  stature 
and  imposing  aspect.  It  was  the  Marquise. 
Julien  thought  she  had  an  impertinent  air, 
somewhat  like  Mme  de  Maugiron,  the  wife 
of  the  sous-prefet  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Verri^res,  when  she  presided  at  the  dinner 
given  to  the  prize-winners  after  examination. 
Our  hero  was  a little  disconcerted  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  salon,  and  did  not  hear 
what  M.  de  la  Mole  was  saying.  The  Mar- 
quise scarcely  condescended  to  look  at  him. 
There  were  some  men  present,  among  whom 
Julien  was  pleased  to  recognise  the  young 
Bishop  of  Agde,  who  had  honoured  him  by 
speaking  to  him  at  the  ceremonies  at  Bray- 
le-Haut,  some  months  previously.  The 
young  prelate  doubtless  took  fright  at  the 

tender  eyes  which  J ulien  in  his  timidity  fixed 
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on  him,  and  did  not  offer  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  the  provincial. 

The  men  collected  in  the  salon  appeared  to 
J iilien  to  have  a gioomy  and  constrained  as- 
pect; it  is  not  the  custom  at  Paris  to  talk 
loudly,  or  attribute  undue  importance  to 
trifles. 

A handsome  young  man  with  mustaches, 
pale  and  very  slender,  came  in  about  half- 
past  six  o’clock ; he  had  a noticeably  small 
head. 

Late  again,  as  usual,”  said  the  Marquise, 
whose  hand  he  kissed  respectfully. 

Julien  divined  that  he  was  the  Comte  de 
la  Mole,  and  was  charmed  with  his  appear- 
ance from  the  moment  he  set  eyes  on  him. 

Surely  that  can’t  be  the  man  whose  un- 
pleasant pleasantries  are  to  drive  me  from 
this  house  ! ” he  said  to  himself. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  his  scrutiny  of 
Comte  Norbert  he  perceived  that  he  was  in 
boots  and  spurs— while  I am  expected  to 
appear  in  shoes— as  an  inferior,  apparently.” 
The  guests  took  their  seats  at  table.  Julien 
heard  the  Marquise  speak  sharply,  in  a raised 
tone  of  voice.  At  the  same  time  almost  he 
became  aware  of  a young  lady,  extremely 

fair  and  possessed  of  a graceful  figure,  who 
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came  in  and  took  a place  directly  opposite 
him.  She  did  not  take  his  fancy,  however ; 
on  considering  her  attentively  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  handsomer  eyes,  but  they 
betrayed  great  coldness  of  heart.  Later  his 
opinion  of  those  orbs  was  that  they  were  the 
windows  of  a soul  weary  of  its  surroundings, 
always  eagerly  questioning,  but  never  failing 
to  exact  their  full  meed  of  deference.  “ Mme 
de  R^nal  had  handsome  eyes,”  he  said  to 
himself ; “ every  one  used  to  speak  of  them  ; 
but  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  these.” 
Julien  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  see 
that  it  was  the  fire  of  repartee  that  from  time 
to  time  shone  in  the  e^^es  of  Mile  Mathilde, 
as  he  heard  her  called.  When  Mme  de 
Renahs  eyes  lighted  up  it  was  from  the  fii'e 
of  the  passions,  or  the  effect  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation at  the  account  of  some  unworthy 
fiction.  Toward  the  close  of  the  repast  he 
hit  on  an  expression  that  he  thought  de- 
scribed the  style  of  beauty  of  Mile  de  la 
Mole’s  luminaries  : They  are  scintillant,”  he 
said  to  himself.  In  other  respects  she  was 
cruelly  like  her  mother,  whom  Julien  dis- 
liked the  more  the  more  he  saw  of  her,  and 
from  whom  he  kept  his  gaze  averted.  On 

the  other  hand,  Comte  Norbert  seemed  to  him 
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admirable  at  every  point.  Our  hero  was  so 
charmed  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  be 
jealous  and  hate  him  because  he  was  richer 
and  of  better  birth  than  he. 

Julien  thought  that  the  Marquis  had  the 
appearance  of  a man  who  is  bored. 

When  the  second  course  was  served  he 
said  to  his  son : Norbert,  I wish  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  M.  Julien  Sorel,  whom 
I have  taken  into  my  household,  and  of 
whom  I propose  to  make  a man,  si  cella  se 
peuV^ 

He  is  my  secretary,’’  the  Marquis  whis- 
pered to  his  neighbour,  “and  he  spells  cela 
with  two  ?’s.” 

Every  one  looked  at  Julien,  who  bowed  to 
Norbert  a little  too  profoundly;  but  the 
general  etfect  he  produced  was  favourable. 

The  Marquis  must  have  spoken  of  the 
manner  of  education  his  secretary  had  re- 
ceived, for  one  of  the  guests  tackled  him  on 
the  subject  of  Horace  “ It  was  in  discours- 
ing on  Horace  that  I had  my  great  success 
with  the  Bishop  of  Besan^on,”  Julien 
thought;  “he  seems  to  be  the  only  author 
whom  these  people  are  acquainted  with.” 
From  that  moment  lie  was  master  of  all  his 

faculties,  a mental  state  that  was  made  the 
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easier  to  him  because  he  had  just  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Mile  de  la  Mole  could 
never  be  a woman  in  his  eyes.  Since  leav- 
ing the  seminary  his  awe  of  strangers  was 
less  than  it  had  been,  and  he  did  not  so 
easily  suffer  himself  to  be  intimidated  by 
them.  His  self-control  would  have  been 
complete  had  the  dining-room  been  furnished 
with  less  magnificence.  The  objects  that 
most  disconcerted  him  were  two  tall  mirrors, 
eight  feet  in  height,  in  which  he  saw  his  in- 
terlocutor reproduced  while  holding  forth  on 
Horace.  His  sentences  were  not  too  long, 
for  a provincial.  His  handsome,  timidly 
lustrous  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  when- 
ever he  made  a good  point.  The  examina- 
tion, as  it  might  be  called,  was  a sort  of 
diversion  in  the  midst  of  the  formal,  cere- 
monious dinner.  The  Marquis  intimated  by 
signs  to  Julien’s  examiner  not  to  spare  him. 

I wonder  if  he  has  got  something  in  him 

after  all ! ” he  thought. 

Our  hero  was  obliged  to  improvise  his  re- 
plies, and  although  he  did  not  display  that 
cleverness  which  is  possible  only  to  those 
versed  in  the  peculiar  dialect  in  use  at  Paris, 
his  ideas,  if  sometimes  ungracefully  ex- 
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pressed,  were  novel  and  striking,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  a thorough  Latin 
scholar. 

Julien’s  adversary  was  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  chanced  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  5 he  recognised  in 
the  young  man  an  excellent  humanist  and, 
not  fearing  to  wound  his  susceptibilities, 
really  endeavoured  to  embarrass  him.  In 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  Julien  at  last  forgot 
the  splendours  of  the  dining-room  and  pro- 
pounded certain  considerations  on  the  Latin 
poets  that  were  entirely  new  to  his  interlocu- 
tor. Like  an  honest  man,  he  gave  the  young 
secretary  credit  for  them.  A discussion 
arose  on  the  question  whether  Horace  was 
rich  or  poor ; an  amiable  voluptuary,  writing 
verses  for  his  own  amusement,  like  Chapelle, 
the  friend  of  Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine,  or  a 
poor  devil  of  a poet  laureate,  a hanger-on  of 
the  court  and  composer  of  odes  for  the  king’s 
birthday,  like  Southey,  Bj^ron’s  adversary. 
The  conversation  wandered  off  to  the  social 
conditions  that  prevailed  under  Augustus 
and  George  IV ; at  both  periods  the  aristoc- 
racy was  all-powerful,  but  in  Rome  it  saw 
its  power  vTested  from  it  by  M^cenas,  who 
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was  only  a simple  knight,  whhe  in  England 
it  had  reduced  George  IV  to  a condition  lit- 
tle better  than  that  of  a doge  of  V enice.  The 
discussion  seemed  to  arouse  the  Marquis 
from  the  semi-torpid  state  in  which  he  had 
been  before  dinner,  owing  to  his  ennui. 

Julien  knew  nothing  of  all  those  moderns, 
Southey,  Lord  Byron,  George  IV,  whom  he 
heard  of  now  for  the  first  time,  but  it  was 
rnanifest  to  everybody  that  on  questions 
connected  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Romans  his  superiority  was  incontest- 
able. He  appropriated  without  ceremony 
several  ideas  that  he  had  picked  up  from  the 
Bishop  of  BesanQon  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  controversy  with  that  prelate,  and 
they  were  not  the  least  appreciated. 

When  at  last  they  were  tired  of  talking  of 
the  poets,  the  Marquise,  who  made  it  a point 
to  admire  everybody  and  everything  that  in- 
terested her  husband,  condescended  to  look 
at  Julien.  “It  is  very  possible  that  under 
the  clownish  exterior  of  that  young  abbe  a 
man  of  learning  is  concealed,”  the  academi- 
cian, who  was  seated  beside  the  Marquise, 
said  to  her,  and  Julien  overheard  him.  It 
was  aU  one  to  the  mistress  of  the  house 

whether  she  formed  her  own  opinions  or  re- 
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ceived  them  from  some  one  else  5 she  adopted 
the  present  one  on  Julien,  and  thanked  her 
stars  that  she  had  asked  the  academician  to 

dinner.  He  amused  M.  de  la  Mole,”  she 
thought. 
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This  immense  valley,  filled  with  dazzling  lights 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men,  awes  and 
confuses  me.  I am  known  to^  no  one ; all  are  my 

superiors.  My  head  is  in  a whirl. 

Poemi  delV  av.  Reina. 

T an  early  hour  of  the  succeeding 
morning  Juhen  was  copying  some 
letters  in  the  library  when  Mile 
Mathilde  came  in  through  a small 
secret  door  adroitly  masked  by  the  backs  of 
the  books.  While  the  secretary  was  admir- 
ing the  ingenuity  of  the  device,  the  young 
lady  appeared  greatly  astonished  and  not  a 
little  vexed  to  find  him  there  her  head  was 
a little  grove  of  curl-papers,  and  Juiien 
thought  her  appearance  was  hard  and  almost 
masculine.  Mile  de  la  Mole  was  in  the  habit 
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of  abstracting  books  from  the  library  with- 
out her  father’s  knowledge.  Julien’s  pres- 
ence there  made  her  trip  that  morning 
unavailing,  which  was  the  more  provoking 
that  she  was  in  quest  of  the  second  volume 
of  Voltaire’s  Princesse  de  Baiyione — strange 
reading  for  one  who  had  been  educated  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  strictest  of  religious 
and  monarchical  principles.  The  poor  gir\ 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  already  required 

/ 

stimulants  for  her  mind  in  the  shape  of 
romances. 

Comte  Norbert  made  his  appearance  in  the 
library  about  three  o’clock ; his  object  was  to 
read  the  newspapers  in  order  to  prime  him- 
self for  pohtical  conversation  in  the  evening. 
He  was  very  glad  to  meet  Julien,  he  said, 
whose  existence  he  had  totally  forgotten. 
He  was  extremely  polite,  and  offered  him 
the  use  of  one  of  his  saddle-horses. 

“ My  father  will  give  us  leave  of  absence 
until  dinner.” 

Julien  understood  the  significance  of  that 
us,  and  thought  it  charming. 

Bieu,  monsieur,”  he  said,  “if  you 
were  to  bid  me  fell  a tree  eighty  feet  high, 
trim  it,  and  cut  it  into  planks,  I will  make 
bold  to  say  that  I should  acquit  myself 
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creditably  enough ; but  as  for  riding  horse- 
back, that  is  a thing  I have  not  done  six 
times  in  my  life.” 

“ Well,  this  will  make  the  seventh,”  replied 
Norbert. 

Juhen  remembered  the  time  when  he  fig- 
ured in  the  guard  of  honour  at  Verrieres  on 
the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit,  and  really 
thought  himself  a superior  rider.  But  as 
they  were  returning  from  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, right  in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  du  Bac 
he  reined  in  sharply  to  avoid  colliding  with 
a cabriolet  and  lost  his  seat,  covering  him- 
self with  mud.  It  was  well  he  had  an  extra 
coat.  At  dinner  the  Marquis,  desiring  to 
show  him  some  attention,  inquired  how  he 
had  enjoyed  his  ride ; Norbert  interposed 
and  answered  for  him  in  general  terms. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  is  very  generous  to- 
ward me,”  said  Julien  5 “ I thank  him  and  am 
sensible  of  his  kindness.  He  gave  me  the 
handsomest  and  gentlest  horse  in  his  stable, 
but  he  could  not  fasten  me  on  to  him,  and  in 
default  of  that  precaution  I fell  off,  right  in 
the  middle  of  that  long  street  near  the 
bridge.”  Mile  Mathilde  tried  in  vain  to  sup- 
press a laugh,  then  indiscreetly  asked  for 

details.  Julien  told  his  story  with  perfect 
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simplicity  j he  was  graceful  without  being 
conscious  of  it. 

“I  augur  well  of  that  little  priest/^  said 
the  Marquis  to  the  academician.  “A  pro- 
vincial remaining  natui’al  under  such  circum- 
stances ! it  is  a thing  that  was  never  seen 
before  and  will  never  be  seen  again.  And 
he  told  the  story  of  his  mishap  before  ladies, 
too ! ” 

Julien  put  his  auditors  quite  at  their  ease 
regarding  his  accident,  so  that  when  dinner 
was  over  and  the  general  conversation  had 
flowed  into  another  channel.  Mile  Mathilde 
began  to  question  her  brother  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  unfortunate  occurrence.  She 
manifested  considerable  interest,  and  Julien, 
having  met  her  eye  several  times,  ventured 
to  reply  directly,  although  he  had  not  been 
appealed  to,  and  the  result  was  that  the  three 
of  them  laughed  in  concert  over  the  incident, 
as  heartily  and  unaffectedly  as  three  young 
rustics  might  have  done. 

The  next  day  Julien  attended  two  theo- 
logical lectures,  after  which  he  came  home 
and  copied  twenty  letters. 

Seated  at  a desk  near  his  own  in  the  li- 
brary he  found  a young  man,  the  effect  of 

whose  scrupulously  neat  attire  was  impaired 
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by  a scrubby  person  and  an  expression 
denoting  an  envious  disposition. 

The  Marquis  entered  the  room.  “What 
are  you  doing  here,  M.  Tanbeau  ? ” he  asked 
the  intruder,  sternly. 

“I  thought— ” the  young  man  rephed 
with  a servile  smile. 

“ Pardon  me,  monsieur,  you  did  7iot  think. 
Your  little  game  won’t  work.” 

Young  Tanbeau  rose  discomfited  and 
sneaked  away.  He  was  a nephew  of  the 
academician,  Mme  de  la  Mole’s  friend,  and 
was  preparing  himself  for  the  literary 
career.  The  academician  had  persuaded  the 
Marquis  to  give  him  employment  as  secretary. 
Tanbeau,  whose  desk  was  in  a remote  apart- 
ment, having  heard  of  the  favour  of  which 
Julien  was  the  object,  thought  he  would  like 
to  share  it,  and  with  that  end  in  view  had 
come  and  established  himself  in  the  library. 

At  four  o’clock,  after  some  hesitation, 
Julien  went  and  knocked  at  Comte  Norbert’s 
door.  That  young  gentleman  was  about 
going  out  for  his  afternoon  ride,  and  was  a 
little  disconcerted,  for  he  was  the  pink  of 
politeness. 

“I  think,”  he  said  to  Julien,  “that  you 
will  do  weU  to  take  a few  lessons  at  the  rid- 
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ing-school;  it  will  then  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  ride  with  you.” 

I wished  to  thank  you  for  your  great 
kindness  toward  me  j believe  me,  monsieur,” 
Julien  added,  ‘‘I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
extent  of  the  debt  I owe  you.  If  I did  not 
lame  your  horse  by  my  awkwardness  yester- 
day, and  if  he  is  disengaged,  I should  like  to 
ride  him  this  morning.” 

‘^At  your  own  proper  risk  and  peril,  my 
dear  Sorel.  Please  take  for  granted  that  I 
have  interposed  aU  the  objections  that  pru- 
dence calls  for.  It  is  four  o^clock  j we  have 
no  time  to  lose.” 

When  he  was  on  his  horse : “ What  must 
I do  not  to  fall  off  ? ” Julien  asked  the  young 
Comte. 

“ Lots  of  things,”  replied  Norbert,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  ^^In  the  first  place,  sit  weU 
back  in  your  saddle.” 

They  were  on  the  Place  Louis  XVI.  J ulien 
put  his  horse  to  a sharp  trot. 

Hold  up,  young  daredevil,”  said  Norbert ; 
there  are  too  many  carriages,  and  too  many 
careless  drivers.  If  you  go  down  you  will 
surely  be  run  over  by  their  tilburies ; they 
wonT  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  their  horse’s 
mouth  by  puUing  him  up  short.” 
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A dozen  times  Norbert  thought  his  com- 
panion must  surely  come  to  grief,  but  the 
ride  finished  without  an  accident.  When 
they  reached  home  the  young  Comte  said  to 
his  sister : 

Let  me  present  to  you  a reckless  steeple- 
chaser.” 

At  dinner,  addressing  his  father  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  table,  he  paid  a tribute 
to  Julien’s  bravery,  it  was  the  only  thing 
there  was  to  praise  in  his  system  of  equita- 
tion. As  the  men  were  grooming  the  horses 
in  the  stable-yard  that  morning,  the  young 
Comte  had  overheard  them  sneering  at  the 
new  secretary  and  his  horsemanship. 

In  spite  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  was 
treated  Julien  could  not  feel  at  home  amid 
his  new  surroundings.  All  the  usages  were 
strange,  and  he  could  not  accustom  himself 
to  them.  His  blunders  were  an  unceasing 
source  of  merriment  to  the  valets  de  chambre. 

Abbe  Pirard  had  gone  back  to  his  parish. 
“If  Julien  is  a man,  he  will  pull  through 
unassisted ; if  he  is  a weakling,  let  him  per- 
ish,” he  said. 
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THE  HOTEL  DE  LA  MOLE 

What  does  he  here?  is  he  pleased?  does  he  think 
to  please?— Ronsard. 

F aU  appeared  strange  and  fantas- 
tic to  Julien  in  the  splendid  salons 
of  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole,  the  pale-, 
faced  young  man  in  his  sombre 
apparel  produced  a no  less  singular  impres- 
sion on  those  who  condescended  to  look  at 
him.  Mme  de  la  Mole  suggested  to  her  hus- 
band that  he  give  the  secretary  an  errand  to 
perform  abroad  on  the  days  when  certain 
persons  came  to  the  house  to  dine. 

wish  to  carry  the  experiment  to  a con- 
clusion,” replied  the  Marquis.  ''  Abbe  Pirard 
declares  that  it  is  a mistake  to  attempt  to 
break  the  pride  of  our  dependants.  A staff 
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that  yields  gives  no  support,  you  know.  There 
is  nothing  out  of  the  way  with  Sorel  except 
his  singular  face;  he  might  be  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  is  so  unobtrusive.” 

“ For  my  better  guidance,”  said  Julien  to 
himself,  “I  must  make  myself  a list  of  all 
those  who  frequent  the  house,  with  a few 
words  on  the  character  of  each.” 

He  placed  at  the  head  of  his  list  five  or 
six  friends  of  the  family,  who  had  cultivated 
his  good  graces  on  a venture,  believing  him 
to  be  protected  by  a caprice  of  the  Marquis. 
They  were  poor  devils  of  various  degrees  of 
servility;  but  it  must  be  said,  to  the  credit 
of  this  class  of  men  as  it  is  found  to-day  in 
the  salons  of  the  aristocracy,  they  are  not 
equally  servile  to  everybody.  There  were 
those  who  would  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  snubbed  by  the  Marquis  who  would  have 
risen  in  arms  at  an  impolite  word  addressed 
them  by  Mme  de  la  Mole. 

There  was  too  much  pride  and  too  much 
ennui  underlying  the  character  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house,  they  were  too 
accustomed  to  amuse  themselves  with  their 
caustic  wit  at  others’  expense,  regardless  of 
their  feelings,  that  they  could  hope  to  have 

many  real  friends.  Except  on  rainy  days, 
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however,  and  during  unusually  severe  at- 
tacks of  ennui,  which  did  not  happen  fre- 
quently, they  were  always  scrupulously 
polite. 

If  the  five  or  six  toadies  who  manifested 
so  paternal  an  interest  in  Julien  had  deserted 
the  Hotel  de  la  Mole  the  Marquise  would 
have  had  to  endure  many  moments  of  soli- 
tude, and  to  women  of  her  condition  no- 
thing is  more  dreadful  than  solitude : it  is 
the  emblem  of  disgrace. 

The  Marquis  was  good  to  his  wife ; he  saw 
to  it  that  her  drawing-room  was  kept  suffi- 
ciently supplied— not  with  peers;  he  had 
discovered  that  his  new  colleagues  were  not 
noble  enough  to  be  received  on  the  footing 
of  friends,  and  not  amusing  enough  to  be 
admitted  as  inferiors. 

It  was  not  until  a later  period  that  Juhen 
fathomed  all  these  secrets.  The  controlling 
policy  that  in  bourgeois  families  is  the  topic 
of  endless  talk,  in  households  like  the  Mar- 
quis’ is  referred  to  only  in  moments  of  con- 
versational dearth  and  distress. 

So  imperious  is  the  craving  for  amusement, 
even  in  this  bore-infested  age,  that  on  days 
when  there  was  a dinner-party  the  guests 
hardly  waited  for  the  Marquis  to  leave  the 
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salon  before  they  took  to  flight.  Provided 
that  one  did  not  speak  lightly  of  religion,  or 
of  the  priesthood,  or  of  the  King,  or  of  the 
ministers  in  power,  or  of  the  artists  and 
singers  protected  by  the  court,  or  of  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  established  order; 
provided  one  did  not  lift  up  his  voice  in 
favour  of  Beranger,  or  the  opposition  jour- 
nals, or  Voltaire,  or  Rousseau,  or  anything 
in  which  there  is  room  for  free  exchange  of 
opinion ; above  all,  provided  one  did  not  talk 
politics— he  was  at  liberty  to  talk  on  any 
subject  he  saw  flt. 

No  fortune,  however  great,  and  no  cordon 
bleu,  however  accomplished,  can  insure  the 
success  of  a salon  conducted  on  such  princi- 
ples. Any  idea  that  had  the  least  spark  of 
life  in  it  was  regarded  as  a vulgarity.  Not- 
withstanding the  hosts’  high  breeding  and 
politeness  and  their  evident  desire  to  please, 
ennui  was  written  in  big  letters  on  ever}" 
countenance.  The  young  men  who  came  in 
to  pay  their  respects,  fearing  to  say  some- 
thing that  might  convict  them  of  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  thinking  or  betray  their  ac- 
quaintance with  some  black-listed  author, 
delivered  themselves  of  a prim  remark  or  so  on 
Rossini  and  the  weather  and  held  their  peace. 
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Julien  noticed  that  the  conversation  was 
for  the  most  part  sustained  by  two  vicomtes 
and  five  barons  that  M.  de  la  Mole  had  known 
at  the  time  of  the  emigration.  Those  gentle- 
men enjoyed  an  income  of  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  francs ; four  were  partisans  of  the 
Quotidienne  and  three  of  the  Gazette  de  France. 
One  of  them  might  be  counted  on  daily  for 
a fresh  anecdote  of  the  chateau,  in  which  the 
word  admirable  recurred  with  great  fre- 
quency. Julien  observed  that  he  had  five 
crosses,  whereas  the  others  did  not  average 
over  three. 

To  offset  to  some  extent  these  hardships 
there  were  ten  lackeys  in  livery  waiting  in 
the  antechamber,  and  every  fifteen  minutes 
throughout  the  evening  ices  and  tea  were 
handed  round,  and  at  midnight  there  was  a 
collation  with  champagne. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  Julien  some- 
times remained  until  the  end  j without  some 
such  inducement  he  could  not  conceive  how 
any  one  could  stay  and  listen  to  the  usual 
conversation  of  that  salon  with  its  gorgeous 
decorations.  He  looked  at  the  talkers  some- 
times, expecting  to  see  them  laugh  in  one 
another's  face.  My  M.  de  Maistre,  whom 
I know  by  heart,  is  a hundred  times  more 
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entertaining/^  he  thought,  ^^and  yet  he  is 
awfully  tiresome.” 

Julien  was  not  the  only  one  to  notice  the 
moral  asphyxia.  Some  consoled  themselves 
by  eating  numerous  ices,  others  by  their 
abihty  to  say  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  am  just  from  the  Hotel  de  la 
Mole,  where  I learned  that  Russia  — ” etc. 

Julien  heard  from  one  of  the  famihars  that 
only  six  months  previously  Mme  de  la  Mole 
had  rewarded  a devotion  of  more  than 
twenty  years  by  conferring  a prefecture  on 
the  poor  Baron  le  Bourguignon,  w^ho  had 
been  sous-prefet  since  the  Restoration. 

This  great  event  had  been  the  means  of 
refreshing  the  zeal  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Marquise’s  court ; before  they  were  ready  to 
grumble  at  the  most  trifling  provocation, 
now  they  grumbled  at  nothing.  Their  dis- 
respect seldom  manifested  itself  openly,  but 
Julien  had  already  overheard  at  table  two  or 
three  brief  dialogues  between  the  Marquis 
and  his  wife  that  were  not  calculated  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  those  seated  near  them. 
Those  high-born  persons  did  not  attempt  to 
dissemble  their  contempt  for  all  whose  birth 
did  not  confer  on  them  the  privilege  of  riding 
in  the  royal  carriages.  Julien  noticed  that 
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the  word  crusade  was  the  only  one  at  men- 
tion of  which  their  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  profound  seriousness  mingled 
with  respect.  Their  ordinary  respect  always 
had  in  it  a tinge  of  complacency. 

Amid  all  this  magnificence  and  ennui 
Julien  found  nothing  to  interest  him  save 
M.  de  la  Mole ; he  was  pleased  to  hear  him 
declare  one  day  that  he  had  had  no  hand  in 
the  promotion  of  that  poor  le  Bourguignon. 
It  was  a little  attention  for  the  Marquise : 
Juhen  learned  the  rights  of  the  matter 
through  the  Abbe  Pirard. 

One  morning  when  the  Abbe  and  Julien 
were  together  in  the  library  working  over 
the  eternal  de  Frilair  suit: 

Monsieur/’  the  young  man  abruptly  said, 
^^is  it  one  of  my  duties  to  dine  every  day 
with  Madame  la  Marquise,  or  am  I to  con- 
sider it  as  a privilege?” 

^Mt  is  a distinguished  honour!”  replied 
the  Abbe,  greatly  shocked;  ^‘one  that  M. 

N , the  academician,  who  for  fifteen  years 

has  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions,  has 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  M.  Tanbeau, 
his  nephew.” 

“ To  me,  monsieur,  it  is  the  most  disagree- 
able part  of  my  service.  The  seminary  was 
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less  intolerable.  Wliy,  I see  even  Mile  de 
la  Mole  yawn  sometimes,  and  she,  if  any- 
body, should  be  accustomed  by  this  time  to 
the  amiable  manners  of  the  friends  of  her 
family.  I am  in  continual  fear  of  dropping 
off  asleep.  Pray  see  if  you  can’t  get  me 
permission  to  dine  outside  at  a cheap  restau- 
rant.” 

The  Abbe,  a genuine  parvenu,  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  immense  honour  there  was  in 
dining  with  a great  nobleman.  While  he 
was  endeavouring  to  impress  this  sentiment 
on  Julien  a faint  rustling  sound  caused  them 
to  turn  their  head.  Julien  saw  Mile  de  la 
Mole  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  He  blushed 
violently.  She  had  come  to  the  library  to 
look  for  a book  and  had  overheard  the  entire 
conversation;  it  inspired  in  her  increased 
consideration  for  her  father’s  secretary. 
‘^He  does  not  grovel  on  his  knees,”  she 
thought,  “like  that  old  Abbe.  Good  hea- 
vens ! how  ugly  he  is  ! ” 

Julien,  at  dinner,  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
Mile  Mathilde,  but  she  did  him  the  honour 
to  speak  to  him.  Thvcy  were  expecting  a 
numerous  company  that  evening ; she  urged 
him  to  remain.  The  young  ladies  of  Paris 

have  no  liking  for  men  of  a certain  age,  es- 
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pecially  when  they  are  negligent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  apparel.  It  needed  no  great 
sagacity  for  Jnlien  to  discover  that  the  col- 
leagues of  M.  le  Bourguignon,  the  hangers- 
on  of  the  salon,  were  honoured  by  Mile  de  la 
Mole  by  being  made  the  butts  of  her  sarcasms. 
That  evening,  whether  or  not  it  was  affecta- 
tion on  her  part,  she  was  without  mercy  for 
the  bores. 

Mile  de  la  Mole  was  the  centre  of  a little 
group  that  gathered  almost  every  evening 
behind  the  Marquise's  roomy  easy-chair.  The 
coterie  cousisted  of  the  Marquis  de  Croise- 
nois,  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  the  Vicomte  de 
Luz,  and  two  or  three  other  young  officers, 
friends  of  Norbert  or  his  sister.  The  gentle- 
men occupied  seats  on  a great  blue  sofa.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  sofa,  opposite  the  place 
where  sat  the  brilliant  Mathilde,  Julien 
silently  ensconced  himself  in  a small,  low 
rush-bottomed  chair.  The  modest  position 
was  envied  by  all  the  familiars ; Comte  Nor- 
bert kept  his  father's  youthful  secretary  in 
countenance  by  speaking  to  him  or  asking 
him  a question  once  or  twice  during  the 
evening.  On  the  present  occasion  Mile  de  la 
Mole  asked  him  what  was  the  height  of  the 

mountain  on  which  the  citadel  of  Besangon 
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is  situated.  J ulien  was  un  able  to  say  whether 
the  hill  iu  question  was  higher  or  lower  than 
Montmartre.  He  was  often  moved  to  laugh- 
ter by  the  sayings  of  the  little  group,  but  as 
for  taking  part  in  the  light  badinage  him- 
self, he  felt  that  it  was  clean  beyond  him. 
It  was  like  a foreign  language  that  he  might 
comprehend,  but  could  not  speak. 

Mathilde’s  friends  were  that  evening  more 
than  usually  aggressive  toward  the  company 
that  kept  streaming  into  the  spacious  salon. 
The  friends  of  the  family  were  given  the 
preference  as  being  better  known.  Julien 
pricked  up  his  ears ; the  pleasantries  inter- 
ested him,  both  as  to  their  substance  and  the 
manner  of  their  treatment. 

Ah ! here  comes  M.  Descoulis,”  said 
Mathilde ; and  without  his  wig.  I wonder 
if  he  thinks  to  reach  the  prefecture  by  the 
way  of  genius?  He  is  making  a great  dis- 
play of  that  bald  poll,  which  he  would  have 
us  believe  is  filled  with  lofty  ideas.” 

‘‘He  knows  everybody  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Croisenois ; “ he 
visits  at  the  house  of  my  uncle  the  cardinal. 
He  is  capable  of  cultivating  a lie  in  the  mind 
of  each  of  his  friends  for  vears  in  succession, 
and  he  has  two  or  three  hundred  friends. 
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He  is  proficient  in  fostering  friendship ; that 
is  his  talent.  You  will  see  him  standing, 
muddy  and  shivering,  at  the  door  of  one  of 
his  friends  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  depth  of  winter. 

“He  has  a tiff  every  now  and  then,  and 
he  will  write  seven  or  eight  letters  on  the 
subject-matter  of  the  quarrel.  Then  he 
makes  up,  and  there  are  seven  or  eight  other 
letters  filled  with  transports  of  friendship. 
But  his  strong  point  is  the  perfect  candour 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  discloses  the 
very  bottom  of  his  soul,  like  an  honest  man 
to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  harbour  a secret 
thought.  This  dodge  is  brought  into  play 
when  he  has  a favour  to  ask.  One  of  my 
uncle’s  vicars  knows  the  whole  story  of  M. 
Bescoulis’  life  since  the  Restoration  5 he  tells 
it  admirably.  I will  bring  him  to  you  some 
day.” 

“ Bah ! I take  no  stock  in  such  yarns ; it 
is  all  professional  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
small  fry,”  remarked  the  Comte  de  Caylus. 

“ M.  Descoulis  will  have  a name  in  history,” 
the  Marquis  continued.  “ He  produced  the 
Restoration,  in  concert  with  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt  and  MM.  de  Talleyrand  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo.” 
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“The  man  has  handled  millions  in  his 
time,”  said  Norhert,  “and  I can’t  conceive 
why  he  comes  here  to  pocket  my  father’s 
epigrams,  which  are  frequently  abominable. 
‘ How  many  times  have  you  betrayed  your 
friends,  my  dear  Descoulis?’  he  shouted  at 
him  the  other  day,  the  whole  length  of  the 
table.” 

“ But  is  it  true  ? was  he  a traitor  ? ” asked 
Mile  de  la  Mole.  “ Who  has  not  betrayed 
his  friends?” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  Comte  de  Caylus  to  Nor- 
bert,  “ so  you  have  M.  Sainclair,  the  famous 
Liberal,  with  you  to-night ; what  the  devil  is 
he  doing  here  ? I must  go  to  him,  talk  to 
him,  make  him  talk ; he  is  said  to  be  clever.” 

“ But  what  will  your  mother  have  to  say 
to  him?”  M.  de  Croisenois  asked.  “His 
ideas  are  so  extravagant,  so  generous,  so  in- 
dependent—” 

“Look,”  said  Mile  de  la  Mole,  “there  is 
your  man  of  independence,  bowing  to  the 
ground  before  M.  Heseoulis  and  grasping  his 
hand.  I thought  he  was  about  to  raise  it  to 
his  lips.” 

“ Descoulis  must  have  more  credit  with  the 
authorities  than  we  gave  him  credit  for,”  said 
M.  de  Croisenois. 
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“ Sainclair  is  manoeuvring  to  be  elected  to 
the  Academy/’’  Norbert  declared.  See  there, 
Croisenois,  what  a tremendous  reverence  he 
is  making  to  the  Baron  L 

“ He  might  as  well  go  down  on  his  knees 
and  have  done  with  it,”  remarked  M.  de  Luz. 

“My  dear  Sorel,”  said  Norbert,  “you  are 
a man  of  intelligence,  if  you  are  fresh  from 
the  country  ; remember  never  to  bow  as  you 
see  that  great  poet  doing,  not  even  to  God 
Almighty.” 

“Ah,  here  comes  the  clever  man  2)ar  excel- 
lence— M.  le  Baron  Baton,”  cried  Mile  de  la 
Mole,  mimicking  the  accents  of  the  lackey 
who  had  just  made  the  announcement. 

“ I think  that  even  your  servants  make 
game  of  him.  The  Baron  Baton— heavens, 
what  a name ! ” said  M.  de  Cavlus. 

“ ‘ What ’s  in  a name  ? ’ he  asked  us  the 
other  day,”  Mathilde  replied.  “ Think  of  the 
effect  the  Due  de  Bouillon’s  name  must  have 
produced  when  announced  for  the  first  time. 
But  you  don’t  mind,  once  you  have  become 
accustomed  to  it.” 

Julien  retreated  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
sofa.  He  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the  pleasure  that  is  afforded  by  airy  badin- 
age, and  was  of  opinion  that  no  joke  was 
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worth  a laugh  that  was  not  founded  in  rea- 
son. In  the  conversation  of  the  young 
people  he  saw  a tendency  to  behttle  and  dis- 
parage everything  indiscriminately,  and  it 
shocked  him.  In  his  provincial  or  English 
prudery  he  even  attributed  to  them  envious 
motives,  in  which  he  was  certainly  wrong. 

“ Comte  Norbert,’^  he  said  to  himself, 
‘^whom  I have  seen  spoil  twenty  sheets  of 
note-paper  in  attempting  to  write  a brief 
note  to  his  colonel,  may  consider  himself 
fortunate  if  in  his  life  he  ever  writes  a page 
equal  to  M.  SainclaiEs  poorest.” 

Passing  unnoticed  through  the  rooms,  as 
his  insignificance  permitted  him  to  do,  Julien 
approached  successively  the  outskirts  of  sev- 
eral groups ; he  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the 
Baron  Baton  and  waited  to  he^ir  him  speak. 
The  famous  wit  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  Julien 
saw  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  delivered 
himself  of  three  or  four  pungent  speeches 
that  he  recovered  his  serenity.  That  is  a 
style  of  wit  that  requires  space,”  Julien 
thought. 

The  Baron  could  not  produce  his  effects 
with  single  words ; in  order  to  shine  he  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  at  least  four  sentences 
of  six  lines  each. 
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“ That  man  preaches,  he  does  not  talk,” 
Julien  heard  some  one  say  behind  him.  He 
turned,  and  grew  red  with  pleasure  on  hearing 
the  Comte  Chalvet^s  name  mentioned.  He 
was  the  most  acute  man  of  his  time.  Julien 
had  often  come  across  his  name  in  the  Memo- 
rial of  St.  Helena  and  the  historical  fragments 
dictated  by  Napoleon.  Comte  Chalvet  spoke 
briefly  and  to  the  point ; his  utterances  were 
like  lightning-flashes,  sharp,  searching,  pro- 
found. Did  he  express  an  opinion  on  any 
subject,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  the 
discussion  had  moved  forward  a step.  He 
was  so  perfectly  lucid  that  it  was  a pleasure 
to  listen  to  him.  In  politics,  however,  he 
was  of  an  unblushing  cynicism. 

I am  independent,  for  my  part,”  he  said 
to  a gentleman  wearing  three  decorations  on 
his  coat  and  whom  he  was  apparently  quiz- 
zing. Why  should  I be  of  the  same  mind 
to-day  that  I was  six  weeks  ago?  In  that 
case  my  opinion  would  be  my  tyrant.” 

Four  serious-looking  young  men  who  were 
standing  near  looked  horrified ; the  gentle- 
men did  not  comprehend  the  lighter  vein. 
The  Comte  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
At  that  moment,  fortunately,  he  caught 

sight  of  the  virtuous  M.  Balland,  the  Tartufe 
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of  honesty,  and  advanced  to  speak  to  him; 
the  group  closed  round  them,  foreseeing  the 
approaching  annihilation  of  the  m-etched 
Balland.  By  dint  of  morality  and  moralis- 
ing, although  ugly  as  sin,  and  after  an  early 
career  that  would  hardly  bear  relating,  M. 
Balland  had  married  a very  wealthy  woman, 
who  died ; after  her  death  he  married  another 
very  wealthy  woman,  who  was  never  seen  in 
society.  He  enjoj^ed  in  all  humihty  an  in- 
come of  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  had  his 
private  band  of  sycophants.  Of  all  those 
things  did  the  Comte  Chalvet  remind  him  to 
his  face,  pitilessly,  mercilessly.  Thirty  men 
were  soon  collected  round  them  in  a circle. 
Every  one  was  smiling,  even  the  serious 
young  men,  the  hope  of  their  age. 

“Why  does  he  come  to  M.  de  la  Mole’s, 
where  he  is  evidently  a laughing-stock?” 
Julien  thought.  He  sought  the  Abbe  Pirard 
to  ask  about  it.  M.  Balland  slipped  away. 

“ Good  ! ” said  Norbert ; “ there  is  one  of 
my  father’s  spies  gone ; the  onl}^  one  left  now 
is  Napier,  the  little  lame  fellow.” 

“ Is  that  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  ? ” 
thought  Julien.  “ But  in  that  case,  why  does 
the  Marquis  receive  M.  Balland  ? ” 

The  Abbe  Pirard  was  sitting  in  a corner 
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by  himself,  listening  with  a glum  face  to  the 
names  as  they  were  announced  by  the  lackeys. 

“ It  is  a cavern, he  said,  like  Basil,  “ where 
none  enter  save  those  with  damaged  reputa- 
tions.” 

The  worthy  Abbe  had  not  a large  experi- 
ence of  the  manners  and  customs  of  good 
society.  Through  his  friends  the  J ansenists, 
however,  he  had  a pretty  accurate  idea  of 
the  moral  value  of  those  men  who  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  salons  either  by  their  readiness 
to  devote  their  abilities  to  the  service  of 
either  party  or  by  their  scandalously  acquired 
wealth.  For  a few  minutes  that  evening  he 
answered  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
Julien’s  eager  questions,  then  stopped  short, 
grieved  to  be  obliged  always  to  speak  ill  of 
every  one,  and  reproaching  himself  with  it 
as  a sin.  Of  a bilious  temperament,  a Jan- 
senist,  and  believing  firmly  in  the  obligation 
of  Christian  charity,  the  poor  man’s  life  in 
the  external  world  was  not  always  a happy 
one. 

‘^What  an  ugly  face  that  Abbe  Pirard 
has  ! ” said  Mile  de  la  Mole  to  Julien,  return- 
ing to  the  sofa. 

He  felt  irritated,  but  nevertheless  she  was 

right.  M.  Pirard  was  indisputably  the 
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honestest  man  in  the  room,  but  his  pimply- 
face,  convulsed  as  it  was  at  that  moment  by 
the  goadings  of  his  conscience,  made  him 
hideous  to  look  upon.  “Trust  who  will 
henceforth  in  the  human  countenance  as  an 
index  of  character,’^  thought  Julien ; “ the 
Abbe  Pirard,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  soul  tak- 
ing himself  to  task  for  some  imaginary  pec- 
cadillo, is  Satanic  in  his  ugliness,  while  the 
face  of  that  Napier,  whom  everybody  knows 
to  be  a dirty  spy,  denotes  a mind  at  i)eace 
with  all  the  world.”  And  yet  the  Abbe  had 
made  great  concessions  to  his  party ; he  had 
provided  himself  with  a man-servant  and 
had  evidently  given  some  attention  to  his 
attire. 

Julien  observed  that  something  unusual 
was  occurring ; all  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  door  of  the  salon  and  there  was  a sudden 
pause  in  the  conversation.  The  lackey  had 
announced  the  Baron  de  Tolly,  to  whose 
name  the  recent  elections  had  given  consid- 
erable notoriety.  Julien  stepped  forward  to 
a place  whence  he  had  a good  view  of  him. 
The  Baron  had  been  president  of  a board  of 
election  officers ; the  luminous  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  him  of  performing  a little  feat  of 
legerdemain  with  the  ballots.  His  idea  was 
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simplicity  itself : merely  to  abstract  some  of 
the  printed  slips  containing  the  name  of  a 
certain  candidate  and  substitute  for  them 
other  slips  on  which  was  printed  the  name 
of  a candidate  more  to  his  liking.  This  de- 
cisive manoeuvre  was  detected  by  some  of 
the  voters,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  Baron  de  Tolly. 
The  old  gentleman  was  still  pale  over  the 
affair.  Some  coarse  individuals  had  been  so 
rude  as  to  mention  the  word  galleys.  M. 
de  la  Mole  received  him  with  marked  cold- 
ness. The  poor  Baron  slunk  away. 

He  would  nT  be  in  such  a hurry,  only 
he  has  an  appointment  with  M.  Comte,”* 
said  Comte  Chalvet,  at  which  everybody 

laughed. 

Among  the  men  of  rank  and  station  and 
the  numerous  intriguers— men  of  dubious 
reputation  for  the  most  part,  but  all  of  them 
undeniably  clever — who  on  that  evening  filled 
the  salon  of  M.  de  la  Mole  (he  was  beginning 
to  be  spoken  of  for  minister),  little  Tanbeau 
was  making  his  first  campaign.^  If  he  was 
not  particularly  sensible  in  his  views  of  men 
and  things,  he  made  up  for  the  deficiency,  as 
we  shall  see,  by  the  vigour  of  his  language. 

* A celebrated  prestidigitator. 
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‘‘Why  is  not  that  man  given  ten  years^ 
imprisonment?’’  he  was  saying  as  Julien 
approached  the  group ; “ the  reptiles  should 
be  confined  in  underground  dungeons  and 
allowed  to  die  there  in  cold  and  darkness, 
where  they  will  have  no  chance  to  spit  their 
venom  at  decent  people.  What  use  was 
there  in  imposing  a fine  of  a thousand 
crowns  on  him?  He  is  poor,  I know  that-, 
so  much  the  better,  but  his  party  will  raise 
the  money.  A fine  of  five  hundred  francs 
and  ten  years  in  the  dungeon— that ’s  what  he 
should  have  got.” 

“ Heavens  ! what  monster  can  he  be  speak- 
ing of  ? ” thought  Julien,  who  was  amazed  by 
the  vehement  tone  and  extravagant  gestures 
of  his  colleague.  The  little  lean,  pinched 
face  of  the  academician’s  nephew  was  not  a 
pleasant  object  to  look  at  just  then.  Our 
hero  learned  presently  that  the  object  of  the 
other’s  invective  was  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
time. 

“ Ah,  monster  ! ” Julien  murmured  through 
his  clenched  teeth,  while  generous  tears 
suffused  his  eyes.  “ Ah,  you  little  beggar ! ” 
he  thought,  “ see  if  I don’t  make  you  pay  for 
this  some  day ! ” 

The  Abbe  Pirard  beckoned  to  Julien  from 
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across  the  room ; M.  de  la  Mole  had  just  been 
talking  with  him.  But  when  Julien,  who 
had  been  listening  with  downcast  eyes  to  a 
long  homily  from  a bishop,  was  finally  re- 
leased and  free  to  go  to  his  friend,  he  found 
him  in  the  possession  of  that  abominable 
little  Tanbeau.  The  little  monster  detested 
him  as  the  source  of  Julien’s  favour,  and  had 
come  up  to  pay  his  court  to  him. 

“When  will  death  deliver  us  from  that 
mass  of  corruption  1 ” Such  were  the  terms, 
biblical  in  their  energy,  in  which  the  embryo 
man  of  letters  was  speaking  of  the  great 
Lord  Holland.  Among  his  acquirements 
was  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lives 
of  contemporary  notabilities,  and  he  had 
been  giving  a brief  account  of  the  statesmen 
who  might  aspire  to  power  under  the  new 
King  of  England. 

The  Abbe  withdrew  to  an  adjoining  salon, 
followed  by  Julien. 

“ I give  you  fair  warning  that  the  Marquis 
has  no  liking  for  the  race  of  scribblers ; it  is 
his  only  antipathy.  Be  as  proficient  as  you 
please  in  Greek  and  Latin,  master  the  his- 
tories of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Assyrians 
and  all  the  rest;  he  will  esteem  you  and 
protect  you  as  a savant.  But  remember 
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never  to  write  a page  in  French,  particularly 
on  important  matters  above  your  position 
in  life  j he  would  set  you  down  as  a scribbler 
and  take  a dislike  to  you.  You  ought  to 
know,  inhabiting  as  you  do  the  hotel  of  a 
great  nobleman,  what  the  Due  de  Castries 
said  of  d’Alembert  and  Rousseau : ‘ The  fel- 
lows have  not  a thousand  crowns  to  their 
name,  and  they  have  the  impudence  to  give 
their  opinions  on  everything ! ’ ” 

‘‘Everything  becomes  known,”  thought 
Julien,  “here  as  at  the  seminary.”  He  had 
written  eight  or  ten  rather  flowery  pages, 
containing  a sort  of  historical  panegyric  of 
the  old  surgeon,  who,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
had  made  a man  of  him.  “And  the  little 
book,”  he  said  to  himself,  “ has  always  been 
kept  under  lock  and  key ! ” He  ran  up- 
stairs, burned  the  manuscript  and  returned 
to  the  salon.  The  brilliant  and  rascally  por- 
tion of  the  assemblage  had  departed,  leaving 
behind  them  the  staid  and  solid  wearers  of 
decorations. 

Around  the  table,  which  the  servants  had 
brought  in  with  all  the  dishes  on  it,  were 
seven  or  eight  ladies,  very  noble,  very  pious, 
and  very  alfected,  whose  age  was  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  years.  The  brilliant  Mar^chale 
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de  Fervaqiies  entered,  apologising  profusely 
for  her  tardiness.  It  was  past  midnight  5 
she  went  and  took  a seat  beside  the  Marquise. 
Julien  was  profoundly  moved;  she  had  the 
eyes  and  the  expression  of  Mine  de  Renal. 

Mile  de  la  Mole’s  little  group  had  not 
separated.  She  and  her  friends  were  mak- 
ing merry  at  the  expense  of  the  unhappy 
Comte  de  Thaler.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
that  famous  Jew,  notorious  for  the  wealth 
he  had  amassed  by  lending  money  to  kings 
to  make  war  on  the  people.  The  old  Jew 
had  died  recently,  leaving  to  his  son  a rev- 
enue of  a hundred  thousand  crowns  a month 
and  a name  that  unfortunately  was  only  too 
well  known.  This  was  a situation  which 
called  either  for  perfect  simplicity  of  life  and 
manners  or  great  force  of  character.  The 
Comte,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  only  a 
nonentity  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  preten- 
sions, inspired  by  his  flatterers. 

M.  de  Caylus  declared  that  he  had  been 
spirited  up  to  asking  for  the  hand  of  Mile 
de  la  Mole,  to  whom  the  Marquis  de  Croise- 
nois,  heir  to  a dukedom,  and  an  income  of  a 
hundred  thousand  livres,  was  paying  court. 

Ah ! don’t  accuse  him  of  having  a pur- 
pose,” Norbert  plain t,ively  said. 
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The  greatest  defect,  probably,  of  this  poor 
Comte  de  Thaler  was  his  inability  to  decide 
for  himself.  Considering  this  aspect  of  his 
character,  he  was  weak  enough  to  be  a rul- 
ing monarch.  Taking  counsel  of  every  one, 
he  had  not  the  firmness  to  follow  any  one’s 
advice  to  the  end. 

Mile  de  la  Mole  declared  that  she  could 
never  look  at  his  face  without  feeling  a desire 
to  give  way  to  unseemly  merriment.  Its 
expression  was  an  odd  mixture  of  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  but  from  time  to  time 
there  flitted  over  it  a look  of  that  importance 
and  self-comjDlacency  that  might  be  expected 
in  the  richest  man  of  France,  particularly  as 
he  was  not  absolutely  ill-looking  and  had  not 
reached  his  thirty-sixth  year.  ''  He  is  timidly 
insolent,”  said  M.  de  Croisenois.  The  Comte 
de  Caylus,  Norbert  and  two  or  three  other 
mustached  young  fellows  made  him  the  un- 
conscious butt  of  their  ridicule  until  one 
o’clock,  when  he  finally  rose  to  go. 

^^You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
brought  out  your  famous  Arabs  on  such  a 
night  as  this?”  Norbert  said  to  him. 

“No;  the  team  at  the  door  is  a new  one, 
not  nearly  so  expensive,”  M.  de  Thaler  re- 
plied. “ The  off  horse  cost  me  five  thousand 
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francs,  while  his  mate  is  only  worth  a hun- 
dred louis,  hut  I assure  you  that  I only  have 
him  out  at  night.  The  pair  are  excellently 
matched.” 

Norhert’s  remark  caused  the  Comte  to  re- 
flect that  a man  in  his  position  was  expected 
to  be  fond  of  horses  and  it  was  unadvisable 
to  expose  his  longer  to  the  weather.  He 
took  his  leave,  and  the  young  men  departed 
shortly  afterward,  still  ridiculing  his  peculi- 
arities. 

So,”  Julien  reflected  as  he  listened  to 
their  noisy  laughter  on  the  stairs,  ^‘it  has 
been  given  me  to  see  the  other  extreme  of 
my  situation ! I have  not  twenty  louis  a 
year,  and  I have  been  rubbing  elbows  with 
a man  worth  twenty  louis  an  hour,  and  his 
companions  make  him  their  butt.  Such  a 
spectacle  is  calculated  to  cure  one  of  being 
envious.” 
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